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CHAP.  I. 

«*  Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press." 

Crabbe* 

IvHODA  walked  out  alone  upon  the 
shore,  lost  in  a  variety  of  indistinct  re- 
flections, which  so  mingled  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  as  left  her  hardly 
a  consciousness  of  what,  or  where  she 
was. 

Byrhley,  and  all  that  Byrhley  once 
offered  to  her  choice,  Was  present  to  her 
mind  : — its  value  rose,  as  she  represented 
it  in  the  possession  of  another. 

"  \f,"  thought  she,  "  if/'— and  without 
concluding  the  supposition,  she  hurried 
to  the  consequence, — "I,  too, might  riave 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  Wyburg; 
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might  have  been  followed  by  his  approv- 
ing eye;  been  blessed  by  his  dying  ac- 
cents ! — I  might  have  received  into  my 
protection  the  happiness  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  and  have  been  thought  suffici- 
ent to  the  trust — but  I  am  estranged  frouk 
his  heart ! — I  am  an  alien  to  his  approba- 
tion !  Another  has  taken  my  place ;  a 
place  of  which  he  thinks  me  unworthy* 
And  for  what  has  this  been  exchanged  ? — 
For  pleasures  that  1  would  gladly  barter 
for  the  sorrows  of  Byrhley/* 

Engrossed  by  a  train  of  thoughts  such 
as  these,  Rhoda  wandered  on,  unheeding 
of  her  path,  until  she  was  startled  by 
coming  almost  in  contact  with  an  ap- 
proaching  object. — She  looked  up,  ^nd 
beheld  Lord  William  St.  Quintin. 

*'  1  dare  not  say  that  I  am  glad  to  sec 
you,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,*'  said  he, 
with  the  tone  of  the  tenderest  sympathy, 
^*  for  I  fear  1  see  you  in  pain,  or  grief?** 

•'  In  grief,  my  lord,"  said  Rhoda;  "  and 
in  grief  that  makes  me  w^f;h  to  be  alone." 
-She  vyould  have  passed  on. 


"Grief  and  disappointment  are  the  off- 
spring of  every  hour/'  returned  Lord 
William,  accompanying  her  steps  :  "  I 
have  had  my  share ;  and  here,  where  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  found  a  balm 
for  my  past  evils,  I  meet  a  fresh  one  ia 
your  distress." 
Rhoda  was  silent. 

"  Have  I  been  misinformed  ?*'  said 
Lord  William,  still  urging  conference— 
*'  I  was  told  that  you  found  your  situation 
entirely  to  your  mind." 

"  It  was  every  thing  that  was  delight- 
ful, till  within  this  hour,"  said  Rhoda, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  And  will  be  so  again,  I  trust,"  said 
Lord^ William  ;  ^'  the  mischief  is  not  irre- 
trievable, I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;— and  yet  it  may  be  l—Oh 
how  distance  aggravates  apprehension  1" 

*'  And  gives  more  scope  for  hope,"  re- 
turned Lord  William,  "  Indulge  it,  my 
dear  Lady  Osbourne: — I  prophecy  that 
all  will  be  well/' 

'*  You  do  not  know  the  cause  of  my 
apprehension,"  said  Rhoda. 
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"  I  can  penetrate  it,"  replied  Lord 
William  : — "  Did  I  not  always/'  added 
he,  with  a  smile,  "  tell  you  that  I  could 
understand  you   by  half  a  word  ?" 

''  Let  us  walk  to  the  house/'said  Rhoda. 
who  found  that  she  could  not  so  easily 
shake  off  her  present  companion,  as  she 
could  disengage  herself  from  Sir  James. — 
''Sir  James  will  be  a  better  companion 
than  I  am,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see 

you." 

Provided  he  might  follow,  Lord  Wil- 
liam did  not  care  where  Rhoda  led,  and 
skilfully  endeavouring  to  withdraw  her 
thoughts  from  herself,  by  directing  them 
to  the  objects  around,  he  slowly  accom- 
panied her  to  the  cottage. 

Sir  James  saw  them  from  a  distance, 
and,  joining  them,  after  some  surprise  and 
some  civilities  on  thus  so  unexpectedly 
meeting  Lord  William,  they  entered  the 
doors  together,  and  Rhoda  took  this  mo- 
ment to  withdraw  into  her  own  room. 

The  meeting  with  Lord  William,  and 
the  gentle  compulsion  with  which  he  had 


directed  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  had 
enabled  her  to  recover  a  greater  command 
over  herself. — She  began  to  view  the  case 
as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  of  reason,  di- 
vested of  all  the  colours  with  which  ima- 
gination, and  wayward  will,  had  tinctured 
it.  There  still  remained  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite her  grief, — an  almost  parent  was  at 
the  point  of  death, — a  dear  friend  was 
threatened  with  the  severest  evil  that  could 
befal  her  : — but  what  ground  was  there 
for  those  selfish  murmurings,  from  whence 
had  arisen  the  most  unmanageable  part 
of  her  sorrow  ? — Could  she  indeed  regret 
that  the  offices  of  friendship  and  sympa- 
thy, which  circumstances  forbade  her  to 
administer,  were  supplied  by  one,  who 
yielded  not  to  herself  in  the  zeal  and 
tenderness  which  actuated  the  perform- 
ance ?  Could  she  wish  that  the  aifections, 
the  course  of  which  she  had  so  roughly 
checked,  should  not  find  another  chan- 
nel, where  they  might  flow  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  possessor  ? 
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**  I  were  the  worst  of  monopolists,  if 
I  would  withhold  that  from  others,  bv 
-which  I  have  refused  to  benefit  myself. — 
How  should  I  have  rejoiced  that  my  dear 
Frances  had  had  any  o/A^r  such  friend  !  I 
will  rejoice  that  she  h^s  this/* 

Under  this  impression,  Rhoda  replied 
to  Miss  Wyburg.  Her  letter  breathed 
at  once  the  tenderness  and  generosity  of 
her  heart,  and  Miss  Wyburg  felt  it  as  the 
cordial  that  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Rhoda  had  said,  "  I  would  not  have 
written,  I  would  have  come  ; — but  I  see 
the  impediment,  and  while  I  feel  the 
consolation  of  which  it  deprives  me,  I  re- 
joice that  I  am  thus  rendered  valueless." 

Never,  however,  did  Rhoda  rate  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  her  friend  than 
when  she  read  these  words  ;  and  Rhoda, 
in  writing  them,  had  obtained  a  conquest 
over  her  more  ignoble  feelings,  which 
procured  her  a  glow  of  self-approbation, 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  struggle  that 
bad  preceded  it. 


Her  grief  thus  calmed  in  its  sensation, 
and  dignified  in  its  nature,  Rhoda  had  no 
disinclination  to  return  to  the  sitting- 
room  ;  and  she  there  heard  with  pleasure 
that  Lord  William  had  become  their 
neighbour. 

*'  Some  family  occurrences  have  put  m^ 
out  of  humour/'  said  Lord  William.—^ 
**  I  am  come  to  recover  my  temper  in 
this  extreme  point  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions.— I  detest  a  sea  bathing-place,  but 
I  love  the  sea. — Here,  I  know  that  at 
worst  I  should  only  have  my  own  com- 
pany to  quarrel  with  ;  and  at  best  that  I 
might  be  admitted  into  that  which  I  am 
now  in." 

Sir  James  bowed,  and  Rhoda  felt  com- 
placent. The  society  of  Lord  William  had 
ever  possessed  for  her  a  charm,  which  her 
reason  was  at  times  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  which  it  could  scarcely  ever 
explain  ;  but  since  the  empire  which  she 
had  assumed  over  him,  she  had  seldom 
cause  to  disapprove  either  of  his  manners 
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or  his  sentiments.  His  conversation  ne- 
ver failed  to  interest  her,  and  there  often 
appeared  a  similarity  in  their  taste,  that 
formed  an  union  between  them  equally 
flattering  to  each. 

"  Lord  William  loves  the  sea,'*  thought 
she,  "with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  "^  He  will 
better  appreciate  its  beauties  than  Sir 
James  does.  I  shall  now  be  able  to 
speak,  without  the  fear  of  not  being  un- 
derstood." 

Sir  James  thought  that  an  addition  to 
their  Ute'd-tete  might  assist  in  preventing 
Rhoda's  feelings  from  dwelling  too  in- 
tensely on  the  scene  that  was  passing  at 
Byrhley. — He  asked  Lord  William  to 
dinner. 


CHAP.  II, 


To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods." 

Shakspeare, 

An  entire  fortnight  elapsed  without 
any  second  letter  from  Miss  Wyburg ; 
but  it  was  not  a  fortnight  without  plea- 
surable interest  to  Rhoda.  Lord  William 
appeared  with  increasing  claims  to  her 
favour.  What  she  had  fancied  had  been 
induced  by  her  influence  over  him,  now 
appeared  to  be  his  genuine  character. 

W^as  it  possible  that  her  present  compa- 
nion could  ever  have  been  the  self-sufficient 
flatterer,  whose  admiration  seemed  more 
to  be  given  to  confer  honour,  than  to  con- 
fess inferiority  ? — the  sporter  of  daring 
maxims,  that  shocked  all  moral  feeling? 
•—the  sarcastic  commentator  on  manners 
B    5 
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and  persons? — the  insolent  scoffer  at  the 
opinions  of  others  ?  Every  shade  of  sau- 
cinessor  impertinence  was  gone; — he  ap- 
peared only  as  the  acute,  though  indul- 
gent, discriminator  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  the  warm  enthusiast  in  all  the 
l>eauties  of  nature,  and  of  those  more 
especially  which  were  now  spread  before 
him;  the  wel-linformed  scholar;  the 
amusing-good-humoured  conipanion  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  affectionate  and  undesigning 
friend. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  Lord  William  St. 
Quintin  of  which  I  have  heard,"  thought 
Rhoda ;  "  and  which  certainly  I  never  be- 
fore saw.  Is  it  possible  that  difference 
of  position  can  alter  the  very  nature  of  the 
object  ?'* 

Rhoda  no  longer  found  her  walks  soli- 
tary. No  longer  when  she  raised  her 
eye,  beaming  with  feelings  that  slie  could 
not  repress,  was  her  enthusiasm  checked 
by  the  blank  countenance  of  her  incom- 
prehensive  companion.  A  glance  from 
Lord  William^s  eye  told  her  that  she  was 
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understood  ;  a  word  from  him  was  a 
comment,  better  than  her  text.  He 
spoke  of  the  quahties  of  the  marine  pro- 
ductions w^hich  every  moment  arrested 
their  attention,  of  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  and  of  the  whole  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  though  he  had  been  the  wise  king 
of  Israel  himself.  Sir  James  observed, 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  instructive 
companion, — and  Rhoda  thought  that 
she  could  listen  for  ever  ;  and  all  this  with 
so  httle  effort,  so  carelessly,  so  gracefully, 
Jthat  it  was  plain  the  stream  was  deep, 
which  ran  at  once  so  smoothly  and  so 
clear. 

Rhoda  had  from  her  first  coming  into 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  wished  to  go  upon  the 
sea,  as  well  as  to  walk  along  its  shores  ; 
and  Sir  James,  though  no  lover  of  sailing 
himself,  had  been  willing  to  indulge  her, 
but  the  dav  was  never  fine  enough  :  it 
was  too  cold  or  too  hot ;  or  there  was 
too  much  wind,  or  there  was  not  enough  : 
she  might  be  sick  ;  she  might  be  be- 
calmed ;  or  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  boat ; 
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or  there  was  no  convenient  place  at  which 
to  embark;  yet  still  they  were  to  sail — 
some  time — some  gifted  moment,  which 
was  to  unite  all  that  was  desirable,  and 
to  exclude  all  that  could  be  feared. — The 
sadness  of  Rhoda's  heart  had  for  some 
days  laid  asleep  the  wish  for  any  amuse- 
ment that  could  require  effort,  but  Lord 
William  had  penetrated  her  desires. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  upon  the  sea  ?" 
said  he,  one  morning,  as  the  friendly  two 
were  walking  by  its  side. 

"  No,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  No,'*  said  Sir  James ;  "  something  has 
always  prevented  us.'* 

"  You  are  not  afraid  ?''  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, looking  towards  a  little  vessel  that 
seemed  to  be  approachingwhere  they  stood, 
and  which  came  gliding  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves,  spreading  its  white  sails 
to  a  bright  sun,  and  gay  with  parti-colour- 
ed streamers  that  floated  from  its  mast 
head. 

"  Afraid  !-~Oh  no,  I  long  to  sail  \" 

'*  Then  nothing  need  prevent  us  now/' 
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said  Lord  William  ;  '*  the  day,  the  hour, 
every  thing  invites  us. — I  know  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  vessel,  and  I  know  he 
would  be  proud  that  it  should  contribute 
to  your  pleasure." 

Then  making  a  signal  to  the  waterman, 
which  was  obeyed  with  a  promptness  that 
almost  seemed  to  say  it  was  waited  for  : — 
''  We  will  be  on  board  in  a  moment/'  add- 
ed he.  .i 

''  But  how  will  Rhoda  get  on  board?" 
said  Sir  James  ; — ''  and  if  the  wind  should 
rise '' 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, "  the  wind  will  not  rise, — I  am 
its  guarantee  that  it  will  not;  and  Lady 
Osbourne  shall  walk  into  the  boat,  as 
easily  as  into  her  own  coach.'* 

The  boat  was  by  this  time  come  abreast 
of  a  rock  which  jutted  out  into  the  water  ; 
but  at  the  base  of  which  the  sea  was  too 
shallow  to  admit  its   close  approach. 

"  Rhoda  can  never  pass  from  that  rock 
into  the  boat,"  said  Sir  James. 
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"  I  think  she  will,"  said  Lord  William, 
smiling; — and  as  he  said  this,  the  boat- 
men were  seen  to  throw  from  the  vessel 
a  board  with  cramping  irons,  by  which 
one  of  the  men  made  one  end  of  the  plank 
fast  to  the  rock,  while  the  other  secured 
it  at  the  contrary  end  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Lord  William  ran  down  to  the 
place,  and  after  passing  and  repassing 
over  the  board,  and  assuring  himself 
that  all  was  safe  and  firm  : — "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  if  you  wil^ 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  hand, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  will  seat 
you  safely  and  commodiously  in  the 
boat/' 

Rhoda,  delighted  with  the  readiness  and 
obligingness,  the  vivacity  and  good-breed- 
ing with  which  all  this  had  been  done,  ex- 
claimed,— -'^  How  charming  !  There  is  no 
difficulty  at  all,  I  see. — 1  am  sure  we  are 
extremely  obliged  to  you." 

"  Merely  the  thought  of  a  moment,"  said 
Lord  William.     "  Put  up  the  awning,  my 
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good   friend/*  said  he   to  the  boatman. — 
**  What  brought  you  here  this  morning  ?" 

•'  I  have  just  landed  my  master,"  said 
the  man,  "  out  yonder  there  ;  and  I  am 
to  return  to  fetch  him  in  the  evening.'* 

"  You  know  me  ?"  said  Lord  VYilliam. 

"  Yes,  surely,  my  lord,  very  well,"  re- 
turned the  man. 

"  Then  you  know  that  your  master  will 
have  no  objection  to  this  lady  taking  a 
sail,   while  he  does  not  want  the  boat." 

"  Oh,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  I'll  be 
bound  for  it. — Where  would  your  lord- 
ship please  to  go  ?" 

The  choice  was  referred  to  Rhoda  :  she 
had  no  choice.  She  thought  at  that  mo- 
ment that  she  had  nothing  to  wish.  Lord 
William  gave  the  word  ;  and  then  turning 
his  attention  wholly  to  the  amusement  of 
Rhoda,  he  maintained  a  conversation 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  sailing, 
which,  without  abstracting  her  attention 
from  the  scene  before  them,  obviated  all 
the  tediousness  usually  accompanying  the 
uniformity  and  inactivity  of  sea  pleasures. 
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Sir  James  even  said,  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  a  sailing  party  could 
have  been  so  pleasant ;  and  Rhoda,  as 
she  thanked  Lord  William  for  the  amuse- 
ment he  had  given  her,  declared  that  she 
never  remembered  to  have  passed  three 
such  agreeable  hours. 

She  repeated  the  observation  to  Sir 
James,  when  they  were  alone  together; 
and  she  added,  "  that  of  all  people  whom 
she  knew,  Lord  William  best  understood 
how  to  dull  the  sting  of  apprehension, 
without  substituting  those  distractions 
which  leave  the  mind  more  languid,  and 
more  unhappy  when  they  are  past." 

But  it  was  not  in  the  science  of  Lord 
William  to  make  Rhoda  forget,  or  even 
wholly  to  suspend  the  anxiety  with  which 
she  looked  to  a  second  account  from 
Byrhley.  There  her  genuine  affections 
were  centered ;  and  there,  had  she  known 
what  it  was  to  be  wise,  she  would  have 
found  her  happiness,  and  while  distress 
and  sorrow  were  inmates  there,  no  where 
else  could  she  be  happy. 
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The  days  passed    slowly  and  painfully 
alonsr. — She  looked    with   desire    to    the 

o 

hour  of  the  post ;  but  she  drew  hope  from 
its  being  a  blank  to  her. 

This  passed  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  two  lines  from  Frances  told 
her,  "  that  Mr.  \Yyburg  still  lived  ;  that 
the  disease  was  abated  ;  that  if — it 
was  a  fearful  if — his  strength  could  be 
supported,  she  might  still  preserve  him.'^ 
This,  with  a  reference  to  "  a  farther  ac- 
count, when  any  progress  was  made," 
was  the  whole  of  the  letter.  It  was  written 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  spoke  but  too 
evidently  the  effect  that  a  fortnight's  sor- 
row and  watching  had  had  on  the  writer. 

Now  it  was  that  Rhoda  felt  more 
than  ever  the  barrier  between  her  and 
her  friend ;  yet  the  more  her  desire  to 
go  to  her  was  increased,  the  less  did 
she  dare  to  express  it.  She  saw  that  the 
wish  to  gratify  her  almost  triumphed  over 
Sir  James's  fear  for  her  safety. 

"  If  you  are  so  very  uneasy,  my  dear 
Rhoda,  we  will  at  least  approach   nearer 
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to  your  friend.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
disorder  must  be  a  fever.  I  know  not 
that  I  have  courage  to  expose  you  to  its 
danger;  but  if  the  being  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  object  of  your  anxiety  wtll 
lessen  it,  //la^  we  may  be  vrithout  running 
any  risk>  and  we  can  then  act  with 
more  care,  as  circumstances-  arise," 

Rhoda  felt  all  the  kindness  of  the  pro- 
posal— she  longed  to  accept  it; — she  he- 
sitated : — but  she  felt  that  her  approach 
would  probably  drive  from  the  sick  bed 
of  Mr.  Wyburg  the  sustaining  presence 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  rob  her  friend  of  a 
support  that  she  could  not  replace. 

"  And  for  whose  sake  shall  I  do  all 
this  }'* — thought  she:  "  for  the  sake  of  her 
who  might,  if  she  pleased,  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  this  knot  of  friends. — 
No  !  I  will  not  take  from  a  happiness  to 
which  I  refused  to  add." 

Rhoda  was  ashamed  to  appear  to  act 
from  motives  which  did  not  in  reality  ac- 
tuate her  conduct ;  yet  how  avow  the  real 
ground   on   which  she  declined   an    oflfer 
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so  kind  in  itself,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
first  wish  of  her  heart  ? — If  the  middle 
course  which  she  held  preserved  the 
truth  inviolate,  there  was  enough  of  mys- 
tery in  it  to  awaken  anew  all  Sir  James's 
indistinct  suspicions  of  some  secret  ini- 
mical to  his  peace. 

He  had  thus  uneasy  thoughts  of  his  own 
to  brood  over;  and  lost  in  pursuit  of  that 
which  it  would  have  been  misery  to  him 
to  have  found,  he  was  less  than  ever  com- 
petent to  console  or  exhilarate  Rhoda. 

Lord  William  was  their  mutual  re- 
source, aod  he  became  in  consequence 
so  domesticated  in  the  cottage,  that  he 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  family. 
Rhoda  felt  his  attractions,  and  his  con- 
versation became  every  day  more  and 
more  necessary  to  her  ;  and  as  she  did  so, 
she  thought  w^ith  less  pain  on  her  exclu- 
sion from  the  vicarage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  horizon  in  that 
quarter  cleared  up.  Every  post  now 
brought  accounts  of  the  rapid  conva- 
lescence  of  Mr.  Wyburg,   and  of  the  re- 
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turning  strength  and  renovated  spirits 
of  her  friend.  Rhoda  could  not,  however, 
now  hope  that  Miss  Wyburg  would  be 
wilhng  to  separate  herself  so  distantly 
fronn  her  father  ;  or  that  so  long  a  journey 
would  be  advisable  for  herself. — The 
period  also  for  the  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  drew  towards  a  close.  Pthoda 
began  to  'have  had  enough  of  the  subli- 
mity of  the  ocean :  she  began  to  talk  of 
its  sameness  ;  her  spirits  had  risen  above 
the  pitch  of  sentiment ;  the  cottage  be- 
gan to  be  thought  cold  and  inconvenient, 
— it  was  in  danger  of  being  pronounced 
black  and  disagreeable;  she  declared 
herself  ready  to  accompany  Sir  James 
into  Dorsetshire.  Lord  William  saw  the 
change  with  chagrin  and  mortification. 
He  had  already  began  to  reckon  upon 
the  consequences  of  this  growing  favour 
with  Rhoda;  he  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  touched  her  heart,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  regarded  as  a  more 
amusing  companion  than  her  husband. 
This   was  then  no  longer  the  moment  to 
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push  his  advantages;  he  was  aware  that 
his  point  of  influence  was,  for  the  present, 
at  its  height  ;  and,  Hke  an  able  pohtician, 
withdrew,  before  Rhoda  felt  that  it  was 
upon  the  decline.  He  did  not,  however, 
withdraw  in  despair;  he  knew  that  the 
line  of  comparison  between  him  and  Sir 
James  was  made;  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  time  would  come  when  Sir  James 
would  know  it  too:  and  from  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  both  husband  and  wife, 
he  promised  himself  the  attainment  of  ail 
that  he  desired. 

"  When  will  the  days  that  are  past  re- 
turn ?"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  bade 
Rhoda  adieu. 

"  We  shall  meet  in  town,'*  said  Rhoda. 

'*  In  town  !"  repeated  Lord  William — 
"  Shall  I  pity,  or  envy,  those  who  know 
no  difference  between  meeting  in  town, 
and  upon  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
shores  ?" 

It  was  long  since  Rhoda  had  heard 
such  a  turn  of  expression  from  Lord 
William ;   but  she  heard  it  not  with  plea- 
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sure.  She  replied  with  an  air  of  gay  in- 
difference, — "  These  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten shores  are  not  exempt  from  the  original 
cause  of  all  sublunary  joys  : —  they  be- 
come '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'  like 
others/' 

"  There  are  joys  that  are  never  stale,'* 
replied  Lord  William;  — "  and  may  those 
joys  be  yours  !   Farewell  V* 

**  Where,"  thought  Rhoda,  *'  where 
are  the  joys  of  which  he  speaks  ? — They 
must  be  seated  in  the  heart  I" — and  the 
vicarage  at  Byrhley  arose  to  her  imagina- 
tion. *'  Perhaps  I  may  find  them,  too, 
at  Osbourne  Park  !"  said  she,  repressing 
with  the  thought  a  rising  sigh :  "  I  am 
sure  that  I  ought  !"  and  she  felt  again  at 
ease. 
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CHAP.  Ill, 


"  My  thoughts  are  \agabonds  :    all  outward  bound 
*Midst  taads,  aad  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure.'" 

young. 

The  experiment  was  soon  made.  A  few 
days  brought  Sir  James  and  Lady  Os- 
bourne  to  the  spacious  and  elegant  man- 
sion of  the  former.  It  united  the  dignity  of 
former  times  with  the  accommodations  of 
the  present  ;  and  if  nature  had  not  done 
much  towards  the  beauty  of  the  situation^ 
art  had  well  supplied  her  defects.  Sir 
James's  taste  lay  more  in  remedying  de- 
formity than  in  the  perception  of  beauty  ; 
and  while  he  dwelt  with  self  complacency 
on  all  that  had  been  done,  he  forgot  that 
there  was  stilJ  wanting  what  he  could 
never  do. 

"  How  admirably  the  different  levels 
are  hid  !"  said  he  to  lihoda,  pointing  out 
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the  exact  spot  where  the  two  pieces  of 
water  did  not  join. — "  By  management, 
you  see,  that  plantation  absolutely  looks 
like  a  wood — that  was  a  little  contrivance 
of  my  own.  Those  large  trees  have  borne 
transplanting  so  well,  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  look  as  if  they  had  never  been 
any  where  else/' 

"  But  what  was  Osbourne  Park  before 
all  this  was  done  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

"lean  scarcely  tell  you.  I  have  been 
at  w^ork  these  twenty  years,  and  1  cannot 
distinctly  point  out  all  that  it  owes  to 
my  industry  ;  but  the  whole  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  was,  and  cer- 
tainly more  interesting  to  me  than  if  I 
had  found  it  all  I  wished^  ready  to  my 
mind." 

''  Perhaps  it  may  be  to  me  in  twenty 
years,"  replied  Rhoda,  smiling. 

"   Why,  what  does  it  want  now  ?"  said. 
Sir    James : — ''  I     shall    be  delighted    to 
follow   any    suggestions   of  yours.    Some- 
thing is  certainly    always  to   be  done,  to 
keep  things  as  they  are:  but  is  there  any 
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great    improvement  that    you   can   point 
out  ? 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,"  said  Rhoda,  "'  I 
am  sure  you  never  made  your  works  for 
me  to  mend — I,  who  never  threw  a  pebble 
into  a  brook,  to  divert  the  stream  from  its 
natural  channel,  or  removed  a  plant  bigger 
than  a  cowslip  or  an  orchis  !" 

"But  your  eye  is  so  just,"  said  Sir  James, 
"  and  you  are  so  fond  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, that  I  am  sure  a  little  habit  in  look- 
ing for  what  is  amiss  will  enable  you  to 
suggest  many  improvements." 

"  lam  an  eager  looker  for  beauties,'' said 
Rhoda,  "  but  I  turn  away  my  eyes  from 
faults  and  forget  them/' 

"  Then  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Rhoda,  you 
will  never  make  a  place." 

"  But  I  can  enjoy  one  that  nature  has 
made,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  But  do  you  see  nothing  here  to  en- 
joy ?"said  Sir  James  with  a  little  mortifica- 
tion in  his  tone. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  a  great  deal  I  really  think, 
from  what  you  say,   that  you  must   have 
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done  wonders  ;  and  if  you  had  not  so  can- 
didly admitted  me  behind  the  scenes,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  admired  the  place 
more,  and  you  less,*'  added  she,  laughing. 

'*  Between  the  two,"  said  Sir  James, 
good  humouredly,  "  I  would  certainly 
chuse  to  have  the  larger  share  of  your 
admiration;  but,  notwithstanding,  if  you 
love  me,  you  must  love  Osbourne  Park 
also." 

*'  The  one  is  the  consequence  of  the 
other,"  replied  Rhoda;  and  it  was  not 
without  an  effort  that  she  kept  down  the 
struggling  sigh. 

Sir  James  introduced  Rhoda  to  the 
flower  garden,  to  the  conservatory,  to  the 
menagerie  : — all  were  well  situated,  and 
kept  with  'neatness ;  but  the  want  of  real 
taste  for  their  beauties  and  their  products 
was  evident  in  the  scantiness  of  each. 
The  gardener  was  to  be  applied  to  for  the 
names  of  the  plants;  the  poultry  woman 
for  the  habits  of  the  animals  :  they  were 
the  appendages  of  the  place,  not  the  en- 
joyment of  its  master. 
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"  All  this  will  be  peculiarl}'^  your  pro- 
vince, my  dear  Rhoda/*  said  Sir  James  ; 
"  and  will,  I  hope,  be  your  peculiar 
delight/' 

"  That  I  may  delight  in  them/'  said 
Rhoda,  "  I  must  understand  them.  I 
wish  you  could  have  instructed  me.  I 
can  never  condescend  that  my  gardener 
and  my  chicken  woman  shall  be  wiser  in 
my  pleasures  than  myself/' 

"They  are  both,  however,  I  believe, 
skilful  in  their  different  departments,*' 
said  Sir  James  ;  "  and  till  you  are  farther 
initiated,  may  be  useful." 

"  I  would  rather  have  gone  to  school 
to  you,"  said  Rhoda:  "  all  I  know  at 
present  is,  that  I  love  flowers  extremely. 
Pray,  gardener,  take  care  that  I  have 
a  profusion  of  them  all  the  seasons  that 
I  am  here.  I  hope  you  can  dress  out  the 
house  for  me,  even  now.'' 

The  gardener  bowed,  and  said  he  would 
do  his  best. 

"  You  will  remember,  my  dear  Rhoda," 
said  Sir  James,  in  an  apologizing  accent, 
c  2 
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«^  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  lady  to 
dress  the  house  for." 

From  the  gardens  and  the  park.  Sir 
James  and  Rhoda  extended  their  inspec- 
tion to  the  farms  and  the  cottages ;  the 
one  appeared  to  be  flourishing,  and  the 
other  neat  and  comfortable.  vSir  James 
seemed  to  be  respected  by  the  farmers, 
and  loved  by  the  labourers  ;  yet  Rhoda 
thought  there  was  wanted  here  that  charm 
which  at  Temple  Harcourt  had  seized  so 
irresistibly  on  her  imagination.  If  on 
com.  pari  son  with  Lord  William,  Sir  James 
had  lost  estimation  as  a  companion  ;  here, 
when  compared  with  Lord  Randoif,  he 
seemed  equally  to  come  short  of  the  glory 
which  might  play  around  the  brows  of  a 
landlord  and  a  master.  She  knew  not 
why:  there  was  no  want  of  kindness,  no 
failure  of  graciousness  ;  "  but  there  is  a 
grace,  a  manner,"  thought  Rhoda,  "  with- 
out which,  even  goodness  itself  does  not 
charm."  She  did  not  know  that  the  want 
was  in  her  perception,  not  in  the  object. 
She  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  mellow 
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colouring  of  love,  which  melts  all  varying 
shades  into  beas.ity,  which   was  wanting. 

"  To  drive  tino -gh  parks  and  farms ;  to 
walk  through  gardens  and  conservatories, 
are  not  the  joys  that  wear  time,"  thought 
Rhoda. 

But  Rhoda's  experiment  in  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  happiness  was  not  long 
confined  to  these, 

Osbourne  Park  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  neighbourhood,  chiefly 
consisting  of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  : 
all  were  emulous  in  testimonies  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  Sir  James,  and  all  were 
eager  to  become  known  to  Rhoda,  of 
whose  beauty  and  attractions  all  had 
heard;  and  to  whom  many  of  them  had 
been  introduced  during  her  residence  in 
London. 

Rhoda  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  all 
the  fulness  of  satisfaction  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  situation  alone. 

She  beheld  herself  at  once  the  object 
of  admiration  and  deference ;  she  felt  that 
she  was  the  dispenser  of  happiness,  and 
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the  arbitress  of  pleasure.  Her  power  was 
almost  the  power  of  fairyism.  Her  wish 
was  fruition.  Gay  as  the  sun,  and  light  as 
a  feather^  she  made  the  charm  of  all  around 
her — not  eclipsed,  as  in  town,  by  higher 
rank  or  larger  fortune^  or  sharing  with 
her  equals  the  tribute  of  accidental  flat- 
tery, but  as  making  the  first  figure  in 
every  society  that  she  entered  ;  if  not  ab- 
solutely of  right,  yet  by  courtesy,  arising 
from  her  novelty,  her  resplendent  beauty, 
and  still  more  from  the  liberality,  with 
which,  like  the  sun,  she  diffused  her  bless- 
ings to  all  around  her.  With  frank  commu- 
nicativeness, her  house,  her  equipage,  her 
time,  her  talents,  were  at  the  disposal  of 
all  whom  she  called  her  friends;  and  she 
called  all  her  friends  who  approached 
her:,  being  in  this  point  equally  distant 
from  the  worldly  and  ill-tempered  spirit 
which  dictated  the  distinctions  of  Lady 
ISlorris,  and  the  well-principled  and  dig- 
nified discrimination  of  Lady  Randolf. 
She  would  drive  with  one  party  twenty 
miles  in    a  morning  to  see  any    thing  or 
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nothing;  and  would  return  to  meet  an- 
other at  dinner ;  while  she  would  entertain 
a  third  through  the  evening  with  a  ball  or 
a  concert.  She  seemed  to  electrify  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  All  was  emulative 
gaiety. 

Sir  James  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  pain- 
ful admiration — vain  of  the  possession  of 
so  bright  a  jewel,  yet  fearing  every  irlo*- 
ment  its  diminishing  lustre. 

The  hours  of  their  being  together  apart 
from  others  were,  as  in  London,  but  few  ; 
but  these  were  not  as  in  London,  sad* 
dened  by  the  passive  or  abstracted  looks 
of  Rhoda.  Osbourne  Park  was  the  scene 
of  all  her  pleasures,  not  merely  the  goal 
from  whence  she  started  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear  Sir  James," 
would  she  say  :  "  Osbourne  Park  is  a  de- 
lightful place,  and  had  we  but  time, 
might  be  made  a  thousand  degrees  more 
delightful.  It  would  only  be  removing 
the  flower  garden;  joining  the  conserva- 
tory to   the  house ;    enlarging  the  mena- 
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gerie:  and  scattering  a  few  picturesque 
cottages  towards  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  park,  which  Lady  Emily  observed  the 
other  day,  had  something  too  much  of  so- 
litude in  its  appearance." 

"  Your  taste  for  improvement,*'  said  Sir 
James,  smiling,  "  is  rapidly  advanced." 

"  Lady  Emily  has  inspired  me/'  return- 
ed Rhoda :  "  she  is  always  suggesting  some- 
thing or  other." 

"  We  will  do  all  this,  or  any  thing,  my 
dear  Rhoda,  that  we  may  be  together," 
said  Sir  James. 

"  Are  we  not  always  together  }*'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Not  exclusively  so,"  returned  Sir 
James. 

"  Oh  !  no;  not  exclusively:  that  would 
be  curmudgeon.'' 

"  I  would  give  much/'  replied  Sir 
James,  *'  to  others,  but  not  all.  Now, 
even  now,  I  want  your  undivided  atten- 
tion. Can  you  give  me  one  half  hour, 
just  to  look  at  an  alteration  which  is 
making  in  the  sweep  of  the  walk,  that  you 
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said  the   other   day  to  Lady  Emily,  you 
thought  too  abrupt  ? 

''  Not  now^  my  love  !  not  now  !"  said 
Rhoda,  playfully/' 

"  Come  away,  come  away, 

"  Youth  and  pleasure  will  not  stay." 

'^  Nor  nineteen  and  five-and-forty  go 
the  same  pace,"  thought  Sir  James  :  "  this 
is  the  consequence  of  too  late  a  matrimo- 
ny.- 

But  Rhoda  made  no  such  reflection.  In 
this  inauspicious  moment,  this  moment 
which  seemed  to  realize  all  her  calculations 
of  what  is  good  in  life.  Sir  James  had  no 
deficiencies  in  her  eyes.  From  him  she 
held  that  power  which  she  had  used  so 
much  to  her  gratification  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  extend  to  objects  apparently  the  most 
out  of  its  reach  ; — for  as  if  there  was  to  be 
nothino-  wanting  in  the  delights  ofOsboume 
Park,  she  believed  that  she  had  there  found 
that  fi.m,  that  kindred  soul,  which  from 
the  intervention  of  circumstances,  she  had 
lost  iheenjoyment  of  in  Lady  Randolfand 
Miss  Wyburg. 

c  .5 
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Lady  Emily  Grantham  had  just  that 
seniority  with  respect  to  Rhoda,  which, 
without  destroying  the  equality  of  age  to  all 
companionable  purposes,  justified  Rhoda 
in  her  wish  to  consider  her  as  a  guide: 
with  beauty  that  might  have  made  all 
other  means  of  charming  needless.  Lady 
Emily  had  manners  the  most  prepossess- 
ing. High  born  and  high  bred,  her  na- 
tural talents  had  been  cultivated  with  the 
most  assiduous  care,  and  those  who  had 
conducted  her  education,  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts; all  that  had  been  attempted  to  be 
taught  her,  she  had  acquired  almost  to 
perfection.  She  moved  and  danced  with 
grace  ;  she  sung  with  taste  and  skill  ;  she 
was  an  admirable  musician,  and  painted, 
both  in  water  colours  and  oils,  almost 
with  the  science  of  an  a  tist ;  she  spoke 
French  with  the  facility  and  accuracy  of 
her  native  tongue,  and  repeated  Italian 
poetry  in  tones  as  mellifluous  as  if  she 
had  been  born  in  Rome.  These  were 
the  serious  labours  of  her  mind;   for  her 
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lighter  hours,  she  had  various  ways  of 
giving  wings  to  time; — she  took  off  im- 
pressions from  seals  in  more  ways  than 
any  of  her  acquaintance:  she  could  fur- 
nish her  own  repository,  and  the  reposi- 
tories of  every  other  fashionable  beggar, 
with  a  greater  variety  of  elegant  toys  than 
any  body  besides  ;  her  fancy  was  unrivalled 
in  uniforms  and  orders  of  merit  for  all  the 
ladies'  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
she  made  shoes  better  than  the  most  re- 
nowned shoemaker  in  Bond-street. 

Nor  had  the  heart  been  less  attended 
to  than  the  head  and  the  hands  ;  she  had 
all  the  moral  of  sentiment,  all  the  bene- 
volence of  fashion,  all  the  good  nature 
of  politeness,  all  the  virtue  of  honour. 
Her  excess  of  candour  was  such^  that 
where  vice  was  evident  and  avowed,  she 
supposed  every  virtue;  "and  her  zeal  for 
truth  so  great,  that  she  stript  the  most 
respectable  characters  of  the  most  genuine 
virtues,  that  she  might  detect  their  hypo- 
crisv. 

Lady  Emily  was  a  wife  and  a  mother  ; 
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and  as  she  was  the  best-bred  of  wives,  so 
she  was  the  most  careful  and  indulgent 
of  mothers.  The  word  No^  as  addressed 
to  Mr.  Grantham,  was  never  heard  from 
her  lips  by  any  ears  but  his  own ;  and 
while  she  never  permitted  any  trangres- 
sion  agiinst  the  laws  of  good  breeding  or 
the  forms  of  elegance  to  pass  unreproved 
in  her  children,  she  thought  no  trouble 
heavy,  nor  time  mispent,  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  display  of  their  diminutive 
persons,  or  which  could  gratify  their  de- 
sire of  being  admired.  If  the  bashfulness 
which  occasioned  the  song  to  be  ill  sung, 
or  the  verse  to  be  ill  repeated,  did  not  es- 
cape without  punishment,  neither  did  the 
self-possession,  which,  at  six  years  old, 
enable  the  little  Emily  to  perform  the 
civilities  of  society  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  five-and-twenty,  go  without  its 
reward. 

"  You  won  my  heart,  my  dear  Emily," 
would  this  tender  mother  say,  ''  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  gave  Mrs.  Sydney 
her  shawl ;  you  have  won  the  bracelet, — 
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that  graceful  little  arm  deserves  to  wear 
it.  Harriet,  my  dear,  you  hold  up  your 
head  so  beautifully  that  I  must  tie  this 
necklace  about  your  pretty  white  neck. 
—  1  shall  give  Caroline  nothing: — she 
blushes  and  stammers  when  she  is  spoken 
to." 

"  This  is  not  quite  the  manner  in  which 
Lady  Randolf  trains  the  infant  minds  of 
her  children,''  thought  Rhoda ;  "  but 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it;  civility  is  a 
moral  virtue,  and  that  which  must  be  done 
daily,  it  is  desirable  should  be  done  well. 
Lady  Randolf  herself  cannot  say  more 
against  pride,  or  vanity ;  indeed,  I  never 
heard  her  say  so  much ;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  nothing  that  Lady  Emily  would 
punish  more  severely  than  insolence  and 
rudeness.'* 

With  the  same  kind  of  sophistry,  Rho- 
da could  gloss  over  all  those  faulty  parts 
in  Lady  Emily's  character  and  conduct 
which  her  acuteness  and  discrimination 
made  it  impossible  that  she  should  not  see. 

"   We  must  allow  different   people    to 


take  different  views  of  the  same  object/' 
would  she  say.  "  If  the  end  be  right,  the 
means  of  pursuing  it  may  innocently 
vary.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  wo- 
man can  have  more  at  heart  the  interest 
of  her  children  than  Lady  Emily;  and  cer- 
tainly she  and  Mr.  Grantham  are  very 
happy — not  exactly  the  species  of  hap- 
piness that  there  is  between  Lord  and 
Lady  Randolf;  they  seem  to  have  but 
one  soul  between  them:  but  we  might  as 
reasonably  expect  that  every  face  should 
be  alike,  as  that  every  body  should  be 
happy  in  the  same  way.  Lady  Emily 
has  seen  more  of  the  world  than  ever 
Lady  Randolf,  and  with  equal  averseness 
from  all  that  is  wrong,  she  seems  to  me 
to  know  better  the  art  of  living  in  it. — 
How  much  is  she  loved  and  praised  by 
all  who  know  her !  She  will  have  more 
imitators  than  Lady  Randolf!  she  will 
therefore  do  more  good.  I  always  feared 
that  I  could  not  be  a  second  Lady  Ran* 
dolf:  perhaps  I  may  be  another  Lady 
Emily." 
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The  secret  of  ail  this  laboured  attempt 
to  deceive  her  understanding  was  no- 
thing more  than  that  Rhoda  was  dazzled 
by  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Lady 
Emily,  and  flattered  by  the  affection  and 
deference  with  which  she  treated  her:  but 
her  new  friend  had  already  done  her  an 
important  injury.  By  inducing  her  to 
lower  her  standard  of  excellence,  she 
had  diminished  her  desire  to  excel ;  and 
by  taking  Lady  Emily  as  hep  model,  Rho- 
da had  engaged  herself  to  defend  all  that 
Lady  Emily  did  as  right. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


**  He  loTCS  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  hiin — 
—Blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will." 

Shakspeare. 

Lady  Emily  and  Rboda  soon  became 
inseparable,  and  Lady  Emily  obtained  so 
absolute  a  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
Rhoda,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
think,  but  as  she  dictated. 

At  her  suggestion,  and  according  to 
her  plans,  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, the  building  up  and  pulling  down 
of  all  that  w^as  (as  Lady  Emily  settled  it) 
within  Rhoda's  own  territory,  was  hastily 
begun. 

If  Sir  James,  who  was  at  first  de- 
lighted   with    the     interest    that    Rhoda 
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seemed  now  to  take  in  the  place,  would 
have  mingled  his  opinions  with  their 
schemes,  or  sought  to  communicate  with 
Rhoda  upon  their  prosecution.  Lady 
Emily  would  cry  ; — "  No,  no,  my  dear 
Sir  James  !  you  must  have  nothing  to  do 
here — all  this  is  Lady  Osbourne's.  Look 
to  your  park,  look  to  your  park,  and 
your  woods,  and  your  waters ;  we  will 
not  attempt  to  rob  you  of  any  glory  there ; 
but  here^  we  must  have  all  the  honour,  or 
all  the  shame !" 

"  But  I  should  like  it  better,  if  Sir 
James  approved  it,^'  whispered  Rhoda  to 
Lady  Emily. 

"  Oh,  then,  pray  do  it  together  ; — I 
have  done.  All  I  wish  is  that  you  should 
please  yourself/' 

*'  Why  should  we  not  take  Sir  James 
into  our  counsels  ?'*  said  Rhoda, 

"  You  may,  my  dear  ;  but  I  beg  to  be 
excused  : — I  know  the  sex  pretty  well.— - 
If  Sir  James  can  have  to  say  that  he  put 
in  a  single  twig,  he  will  claim  the  honour 
of  the  whole   creation,  just   as  the  critic 
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served  a  poor  friend  of  mine  ;  he  restored 
the  important  words,/or,  and  andy  to  their 
right  places,  and  had  credit  for  all  the  wit 
and  talent  which  distinguished  her  inge- 
nious work." 

"But  I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  Sir 
James's  express  permission  for  some  parts 
of  what  you  propose  should  be  done;  it 
will  be  expensive,  and  if  he  should  not 
like  it  when  it  is  done '* 

"  His  permission  !  to  be  sure,  my  dear  ; 
but  1  thought  you  had  it.— Oh,  I  had 
no  notion  that  you  were  a  boot^  man 
and  wife.- --Pray  ask  his  leave  :  I  won't 
stir  a  step  without  it. — Sir  James,  Lady 
Osbourne  says  that  if  you  are  not  con- 
sulted, you  won't  let  her  do  all  that  she 
has  a  mind  to.'' 

"  I  think  your  ladyship  must  have  mis- 
understood Lady  Osbourne/'  said  Sir 
James  ;  ''she  could  scarcely  mean  so.  She 
knows  that  I  wish  nothing  so  much  as 
that  she  should  do  whatever  she  likes  ;--- 
and  like  what  1  do," 

**  There, — there's   carte  blanche"    said 
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Lady  Emily;  "  now  you  will  have  both 
your  wishes,  Sir  James. — Lady  Osbourne 
will  do  what  she  likes,  audi  can  assure 
you  that  she  likes  all  that  you  do.  Don't 
you,  Lady  Osbourne?" 

"  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not,'*  said   Rhoda. 

Lady  Emily  having  thus  drawn  a  par- 
tition wall,  as  it  were,  between  the  plea- 
sures of  Sir  James  and  Rhoda,  possessed 
herself  entirely  of  the  imagination  and 
confidence  of  the  latter.  The  hours,  that 
could  be  spared  from  general  society, 
were  spent  by  the  two  ladies  in  the  oc- 
cupation which  they  had  created  for 
themselves ;  and  the  nights  of  this  ^society 
were  sometimes  encroached  upon  by  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  interest  which 
there  seemed  to  be  between  them. 

Rhoda's  mind  was  genuinely  engrossed 
by  an  amusement  so  entirely  new  to  her; 
and  Lady  Emily  encouraged  an  enthu- 
siasm, which  gave  her  such  complete 
command  over  the  mind  of  Rlioda. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  in  whicii 
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the  two   friends  found  a  mutual   interest. 
Rhoda  had  discovered,  with    much    plea- 
sure, that    Lord  William  St.  Quintin  was 
nearly   related  to   Lady   Emily,  and  as  the 
gratification,   which  she  had  received  from 
his  society  in  the  Isle    of  Wight,  was  fresh 
in   her    memorv,    she    naturallv    referred 
frequently,    and    with    much    commenda- 
tion, to  what  he  had  said  and    done   upon 
such   and  such  occasions.      Lady   Emily 
was  still  more    fervent   in  his    panegyric: 
but   she   mingled  her  praises   with   many 
expressions    of    compassion  ;  and    many 
hints     that  he,   who  so  much    promoted 
the  happiness  of  others,  was  not  happy 
himself.     If    Rhoda    seemed  to  wait   for 
any    explanation   of    these    hints,    Lady 
Emily    grew     discreet,    or    would     refer 
Rhoda  to  what   she  must  have  heard   in 
the  world,   of    some    unpleasant  circum- 
stances that    had  occurred  in   his  family 
connections  ;  '*  Of  which,  upon  my  word,'* 
she  would  add,  "I  know  no  particulars; 
but  I  know   they  have  gone   very  near  his 
heart ;  and,  I   fear,   have  not  left  his  for- 
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tune  quite  untouched  ;  nor  am  I  without 
apprehension  that  some  fresh  evil  may- 
have  occurred  ;  for  he  was  to  have  been 
with  us  at  this  very  time,  and  he  writes 
me  word  that  he  dare  not  come ; — v/hat 
he  can  mean  by  such  a  word,  I  cannot 
conjecture,  but  it  can   indicate  no  good." 

With  so  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
in  which  they  did  not  wish  any  body  else 
to  partake,  the  two  ladies  secluded  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Sir  James  found  himself  almost 
as  much  alone,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
married. 

Rhoda,  it  is  true,  graced  the  head  of 
his  table,  and  did  the  honours  of  his 
drawing-room,  with  equal  dignity  and 
ease; — it  v^^as  she  who  gave  the  tone  and 
the  charm  to  society — gay,  without  co- 
quetry— fond  of  admiration,  yet  not  the 
dupe  of  flattery  ; — gracious  to  all,  dis- 
tinguishing none:  the  satisfaction  of  her 
heart  looking  out  at  her  eves,  and  a 
consciousness  of  its  sense,  marked  by 
the  complacency  and  good  humour  with 
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which  she  either  listened  to  or  addressed 
Sir  James.  He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  wondered  why  he  had  any 
thing  to  wish  ;  or  why,  in  a  society  so 
constituted  to  satisfy  every  social  dispo- 
sition, he  should  find  himself  alone. 

Rhoda  never  suspected  that  he  did  so. 
Pleased  herself,  and  wanting  nothing  Sir 
James  could  give,  she  believed  him  to  be 
as  well  satisfied  as  herself;  and  she  would 
at  this  period  have  said  of  her  union  with 
Sir  James,  as  she  said  of  that  of  Lady 
Emily  and  Mr.  Grantham,  that  it  was 
very  happy. 

Every  passing  hour,  however,  in- 
creased the  dreariness  of  Sir  James's 
feelings  ;  and  the  conviction  that  he  had 
no  share  in  the  heart  of  Rhoda. 

The  peculiar  pleasure  which  she  had 
taken  in  the  conversation  of  Lord  William 
during  their  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight, in  contradistinction  to  any  interest 
which  he  was  able  to  excite,  had  first 
awakened  this  painful  fear  : — the  general 
amusement   which   she  seemed  to  derive 
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from  all  but  him,  at  Osbourne  Park,  con- 
firmed it. 

"  Did  she  love,  she  would  feel  as  I  do,'* 
said  he  to  himself;  ''  she  can  love — I 
am  persuaded  that  she  has  loved.  The 
friendship,  which  she  now  entertains  for 
Lady  Emily,  is  a  more  vivid  affection 
than  any  that  I  have  been  able  to  awake 
in  her  bosom  :  she  is  more  unreserved  in 
her  opinions  when  she  is  speaking  to 
her;  she  adopts  her  taste  more  readily; 
she  has  a  greater  deference  for  her  judg- 
ment ;  she  is  uneasy  if  she  passes  a  day 
without  her; — while  the  hours  in  which 
we  are  apart  accumulate  unnumbered  and 
unremarked. 

"I  sought  a  confidant,  and  a  friend  :  — 
I  have  gained — not  even  a  companicgi  ! 
She  is  the  ornament  of  my  house,  not  the 
sharer  of  my  bosom  ;  she  neither  parti- 
cipates in  my  joys,  nor  soothes  my  sor- 
rows.— Yet  of  what  can  I  complain  ? — 
She  is  innocent  and  amiable  ;  and  ifl  do 
not  make  her  happiness,  I  furnish  the 
means  that  do." 
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Sir  James  endeavoured  to  lower  the 
tone  of  bis  wishes  to  w'hat  he  now  saw 
was  the  only  probable  attainable  good  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  by  unlimited  indul- 
gence, and  by  unclouded  good  humour, 
not  to  lessen  the  claim  that  he  had,  at 
least,  to  her  gratitude. 

llhoda,  engrossed  by  her  new  friend, 
by  her  new  occupations,  and  by  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  society,  was  un- 
conscious of  the  corroding  thoughts  that 
wore  away,  hour  by  hour,  the  happiness 
of  Sir  James;  and  which  often,  in  spite  of 
his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  clouded 
his  brow,  and  sometimes  broke  out  in  the 
murmurings  of  discontent. 

"  This  is  not  the  life,  Rhoda,*'  said  he, 
one  day  to  her,  "  with  which  you  were  so 
enchanted  at  Temple  Harcourt.  Lady 
Emily  is  not  the  prototype  which  you 
then  proposed  to  copy.'* 

'•  Do  you  vv'ish  my  life  to  be  any  thing 
but  what  it  is  ?"  said  Rhoda,  looking  very 
grave.  "  Is  there  any  thing  in  Lady 
Emily  to  find  fault  with  ?" 
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"  I  have  already  told  you,**  said  Sir 
James,  "  that  I  wish  to  have  you  more 
to  myself;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I 
would  rather  you  copied  a  woman  who 
loves  her  husband  than  one  who  does 
not." 

^'  Does  not  Lady  Emily  love  Mr.  Gran- 
tham ?*'  said  Rhoda,  with  the  cold  tone  of 
reproachful  incredulity. 

"  Certainly  not,'*  said  Sir  James  ; 
"  she  will  herself  hardly  pretend  to  it. 
But  what  is  more  surprising,  Mr.  Gran- 
tham does  not  love  Lady  Emily.  Think, 
Rhoda,  what  must  be  the  counterbalances 
of  character,  that  can  outweigh  the  powers 
of  charming  in  so  lovely  a  creature." 

Rhoda  felt  the  admonition  ;  but  she  felt 
it  resentingly. 

''  The  fault,  I  should  suppose,  must  be 
wholly  Mr.  Grantham's,"  said  she. 

"  ThatMr.  Grantham  is  without  faults," 
replied  Sir  James,"  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  I  know  of  none  that  he  was 
ever   guilty     of   with     respect    to    Lady 
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Emily,  unless,  perhaps,  too  indiscrimi- 
nate indulgence.*' 

"  Is  it  possible,''  said  Rhoda,  ''  that  in- 
dulgence can  be  a  fault  ?" 

"  If  it  is  not  met  by  a  generous  mind,** 
replied  Sir  James,  "  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  faults." 

"  But  here,''  said  Rhoda,  "  it  could 
not  be  prejudicial  :  there  is  not  a  more 
generous  spirit  breathing  than  Lady 
Emily's." 

"  Lady  Emily,"  said  Sir  James,  calmly, 
"  has  very  superior  talents  ;  but  she  has 
more  talent  than  intellect,  and  more  in- 
tellect than  heart." 

*'  I  think  you  judge  of  her  harshly," 
said  Rhoda,  warmly. 

''  It  is  not  now  that  1  first  judge  of  Lady 
Emily,"  returned  Sir  James:— "  Butgrant- 
ing  her  all  the  merit  that  you  see  in 
her,  she  is  yet  deficient  in  one  point, 
which,  I  confess,  in  my  estimation,  out- 
weighs alltlie  rest.  Her  virtues,  whatever 
they    may  be,  are    always    exerted   apart 
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from  Mr.  Grantham's,  sometimes  in  op- 
position. I  would  have  the  good  quali- 
ties of  man  and  wife,  like  their  affections, 
or  their  property,  one  common  stock." 

•'  There  is  something  sweet  in  that 
thought  '/'  said  Rhoda.  *•  But,  my  deaf 
Sir  James,  you  cannot  deny  Lady  Emily's 
superiority  to  Mr.  Grantham.  Would  you 
have  her  lower  herself  to  his  level  }" 

*'  No.  Allowing  the  superiority,  which, 
if  you  knew  both  better,  you  would  see 
you  had  placed  wrongly,  I  would  have 
her  raise  him  to  hers." 

"  Surely,  nothing  can  be  more  oblig- 
ing than  Lady  Emily's  manners  to  Mr. 
Grantham,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Nor  less  wife-like,"  replied  Sir  James. 
*'  Did  you  ever  hear  her  say  we  in  your 
life  ?  It  is  mi/  poor,  »wy  plan,  mif  way  ;  — 
and  then  the  frequent  disclaimings  that 
she  makes  of  any  interference  with,  or 
knowledge  of  any  of  Mr.  Grantham's  pur- 
suits, or  designs!  They  seem  to  have  no. 
thing  in  common,  but  their  name." 
D    2 
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Rhoda  sat  silent ; — she  sat  ruminating 
how  much  of  these  observations  were  ap- 
plicable to  herself;  at  length  she  said, 
— "  Is  there  not  something  captious  in 
such  objections  to  a  character  of  such 
sterling  worthy  and  brilliant  parts  as  Lady 
Emily?" 

''  I  much  doubt  her  sterling  worth," 
returned  Sir  James ;  "  and  her  brilliant 
parts  only  make  her  failings  the  more 
dangerous  :  nor  can  there  be  scarcely  any 
failings  more  inimical  to  married  happi- 
ness than  those  which  I  have  pointed 
out." 

"  I  am  very  unfortunate/*  said  Rhoda, 
a  little  peevishly,  "  that  the  only  person, 
whom  I  have  particularly  liked  since  I  was 
married,  should  be  so  disagreeable  to 
you  ;  and  the  happiest  part  of  that  pe- 
riod to  me  should  have  been  to  you  the 
least  happy." 

"  Don't  take  the  matter  so  seriously," 
said  Sir  James;  "  I  am  sure  the  means  of 
being  mutually  happy  are  in  our  hands: 
we  have  only  to  take  care  to  use  them." 


**  I  thought  that  I  had  done  so,"  re- 
plied Rhoda,  ''  by  making  your  friends 
mine  ;  and  by  shewing  the  sense  I  have 
of  your  generosity,  by  making  others 
partakers  of  it.'* 

*^  I  would  have  no  such  word  as  that 
which  you  have  just  used  come  between 
us," said  Sir  James  : — "  I  would,  if  possible, 
identify  myself  with  you." 

Rhoda  was  vexed,'  and  answered  per- 
versely, "  All  this  lecturing  does  not 
savour  much  of  equality." 

"  I  have  done,"  said  Sir  James ;  and 
turned  from  her. 

"  Oh  !  pardon,  pardon  !  Pray  forgive 
me!"  cried  Rhoda.  "  It  is  my  constitution 
to  offend,  and  to  repent  ; — all  my  friends 
know  it,  and  tolerate  me  accordingly." 

Sir  James  took  Rhoda's  offered  hand, 
and  pressed  it  between  his;  but  with  less 
cordiality  than  she  could  have  wished. 
She  saw,  that  with  him,  offences  w^ould 
not  be  written  in  sand,  to  be  effaced  by 
the  next  returning  flood  of  kindness. 
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"  Is  it  to  be  ever  thus  ?*'  thought  she : 
*'  Are  my  pleasures  and  those  of  Sir  James 
never  to  be  the  same  ?"  Then  reviewing 
the  whole  of  her  married  life  :—"  The  dis- 
sipation   of  London    wearied    me/'   said 
she  ;   "  and  my  London  home  was  a  blank. 
I   was  charmed    with    the   beauties    and 
sublimities  of  nature  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
but  Sir  James    had    no    taste  for   them  : 
yet  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  could  un- 
derstand me.   Osbourne  Park,  when  first  I 
saw  it, appeared  to  me   artificial,  dressed, 
uninteresting: — I  was    sorry;  for   I  saw 
that  Sir  James    was  mortified.     But    no 
sooner  do  1  become  pleased    with  it  my- 
self,   no  sooner    do   I  make    myself    an 
occupation    in  adorning  it,  than  Sir  James 
grows     dissatisfied,     complains    that    our 
pleasures  are   distinct,  and   even   betrays 
jealousy  of  a  female  friend.     When  I  sup- 
po  sed  that  he  would  have  been  happy   in 
my    happiness,  gay  in  my   gaiety,  flattered 
by  the  praises   bestowed  upon  me,  I  find 
him   claiming  me  as  a  property  in  which 
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nobody  else  is  to  have  a  share  ;  and  warn- 
ing me  how  the  faults  of  character  may 
break  the  charm  o-f  beauty.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  all  this  ?  Sir  James,  or  myself? 
He  loves  me — all  that  I  do  ought  to  be 
pleasing  in  his  eyes. — Do  I  love  him  ?" 
Rhoda  durst  pursue  her  catechism  no  far- 
ther:— she  felt  the  weight  of  claims  which 
she  was  unable  to  answer. 

"  Neither  are  the  joys  of  society  those 
which  never  tire, "said  she.  "  Is,  then,  all 
of  this  life  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit?" 
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CHAP.   V. 


*'  Oh  thou  delicate  fiend  ! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ?" 

Shaliipeare. 

Rhoda  wore  a  saddened  aspect,  when 
next  she  saw  her  friend,  Lady  Emily. 

"  My  sweet  friend,  are  you  not  well  ?" 

*'  Yes,  very  well;  thank  you." 

'^  How  then  r — What  obscures  the  sun- 
shine of  that  dear  countenance  ?'' 

"  Every  body  has  chagrins." 

*'  My  dear  Rhoda  can  have  none; — she 
is,  or  she  deserves  to  be,  the  happiest  of 
the  happy." 

"  What  in  your  opinion  constitutes 
happiness  ?''  said  Rhoda. 

"  Youth,  beauty,  fortune,  admiration  !" 
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"  Are  these  ail  the  requisites?"  asked 
Rhoda.  "  Is  there  nothing  that  can  coun- 
teract their  power  of  giving  happiness?" 

"Scarcely/*  said  Lady  Emily;  *'  if  we 
add  the  knowledge  how  to  make  use  of 
them." 

"Can  you  teach  me  that  knowledge?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
dear  ?"  said  Lady  Emily  :  "  something 
vexes  you.  Pour  out  your  sorrows  into 
the  heart  of  friendship  ;  for,  after  all,  a 
true  friend  is  worth  youth,  beauty,  for- 
tune, and  admiration  altogether." 

"  Can  a  married  woman  have  any 
other  friend  besides  her  husband  ?"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  My  dear  !"  said  Lady  Emily,  looking 
at  her  with  the  best  acted  surprise  : — 
then,  as  if  a  moment's  pause  had  been 
sufficient  to  let  her  into  the  whole  truth, 
"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,"  added  she:  "  Sir 
James  does  not  like  the  tenderness  of  our 
friendship.  Ah,  I  thought  that  Sir  James 
could  forget  and  forgive:  I  did  not  know 
that  he  bore  malice." 
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"  Malice  ! — To  whom  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Oh,  you  know  very  well : — for  some  of 
my  past  offences/' 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever 
committed   any  against  Sir  James." 

"  Oh,  \es,  you  do  ;  it  is  an  old  story  : 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard  it;  and 
if  you  have  not,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  worth 
hearing." 

"  To  me  it  is  extremely  worth  hearing/' 
replied  Rhoda,  "  who  wish  that  two  per- 
sons w^hom  I  love  so  much  should  love 
each  other  also/' 

**  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
friendship,  that  Sir  James  and  I  should 
love  one  another  ?" 

"  His  good  opinion  may,'*  said  Rhoda. 

"  His  good  opinion  !"  said  Lady  Emily, 
her  eyes  flashing  fire  :  "  Nay,  there  1 
defy  him  !  What  naughty  things  has  he 
been  telling  you  of  me  ?" 

'•  None,  I  do  assure    you/'  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Butityou  are  not  equally  acceptable  to 
Sir  James  as  you  are  to  me,  how  can  we 
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be  so  much  together,  as  we  should  be, 
were  it  otherwise  ?'* 

'^  Acceptable  to  Sir  James  V  said  Lady 
Emily,  with  great  contempt.  *'  Yes,  I 
have  been  acceptable  to  Sir  James  ;  and 
I  find  he  cannot  forget  that  Sir  James 
was  not  acceptable  to  me." 

*'  I  must  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Rhoda,  earnestly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lady  Emily  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  to  be  told  that  I  can 
wish  unknown  :  however,  I  would  have 
spared  the  vanity  of  Sir  James.  It  is 
all  told  in  a  few  words.  A  thousand  years 
ago, — I  suppose,  my  dear,  before  your 
bright  eyes  enlightened  our  lowest  sphere, 
— I  might  have  filled  the  place  which  you 
now  fill  ;  I  might  have  worn  the  jewels 
which  you  now  wear;  and  I  might  have 
been  controlled  in  the  affections  of  my 
hearty  as  you  are  now  controlled.  It  was 
all  arranged  by  those  who  thought  I  was 
too  young  to  have  a  will  of  my  own  ; 
but  I  was  not  too  young  to  know  what  I 
liked,    and  I  did  not  like  Sir  James.       So 
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his  fine  place  and  finer  jewels    could  not 
buy  me." 

Every  word    that   Lady   Emily    uttered 
was  a  dagger  to  Rhoda. 

"  Her  eye  was  filled  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dared  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 
And  red  lo  pale " 

.  "Do  you  suppose  that  they  bought  me  ?" 
said  she. 

"  Oh,  no  !  far  from  it.  Of  course 
you  liked  Sir  James ; — we  are  not  all 
hound  to  like  the  same  thing  :  and,  there- 
fore, pray,  my  dear,  let  you  and  me  love 
on  in  spite  of  Sir  James.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  as  it  is  than  that  he  should  like  me 
too  well ;  for  then,  who  knows  but  that 
i/ou  might  be  jealous  ?'* 

''  This  story  does,  indeed,  account  for 
Sir  James's  prejudice  to  Lady  Emily,'' 
thought  Rhoda  :  "  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  love  her  less  now,  because 
Sir  James  has  loved  her  more  formerly. 
But  here,  again,  is  an  insurmountable  bar 
to  Sir  James  and  myself  being  pleased 
with  the  same  object  !" 
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'*  Come,  clear  that  thoughtful  brow,  my 
dear  Lady  Osbourne,'*  said  Lady  Emily; 
'^or  I  see  that  you  will  throw  away  all 
your  advantages  for  the  want  of  that  know- 
ledge of  which  I  spoke." 

'•  I  cannot  believe,"  said  Rhoda,  "  that 
youth,  beauty,  fortune,  and  admiration, 
fZo  constitute  happiness;  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  think  that  they  did  ;  for  then,  how 
short-lived  must  it  be  !" 

'^  Oh,  no  ;  to  be  sure  they  don't :  I  spoke 
sportively  to  make  you  smile.  But  am  I 
not  a  wife,  am  1  not  a  mother,  am  I  not  a 
friend  ?"  said  she,  pressing  Rhoda's  hand 
between  hers  :  "  and  do  you  think  1  leave 
the  duties  of  life  and  the  affections  of  the 
heart  out  of  my  definition  !" 

"  Charming  Lady  Emily!"  said  Rhoda. 
"  It  is  only  necessary  that  all  should  see 
you  as  you  are,  for  all  to  love  you  as  I 
do!" 

"  I  really  believe,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
with  the  tone  of  the  most  bewitching 
candour,  ''  that  1  often  do  mvseli  in- 
justice, because  I  can't  talk  in    old  saws 
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and  moral  sentences^  and  utter  trite 
truths  with  the  air  of  discovery;  nor 
think  it  necessary  at  every  moment  to 
revert  to  first  priticiples.  I  let  my  life 
preach  for  me ;  and  there  I  hope  my 
sweet  friend  will  never  find  any  thing  to 
reprove." 

"  I  am  confident  that  I  never  shall," 
said  Rhoda  ;  "  and  1  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  tread  in  your  steps.'' 

"  Ob,  no  ! — you  must  tread  in  the  steps 
that  Sir  James  will  like  better,"  said  Lady 
Emily  ;  "  it  is  your  first  duty,  i  assure  you, 
that  you  would  see  me  as  precise  and  me- 
thodistical  as  Sir  James  could  desire^  if, 
happily,  Mr.  Grantham  v»Tas  not  of  another 
taste/' 

"Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Emily,  Sir  J.?mes 
is  neither  precise  Dor  methodistical,"  said 
Rhoda;  '^  I  am  sure  that  you  don't  think 
so.'' 

"  No  matter  what  I  think,"  said  Lady 
Emily.  '*  Sir  James  is  one  of  the  best 
sort  of  men  in  the  "'orld ;  and  you  like 
him,  and  love  him;  and  he  likes  you,  and 
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loves  you ;  and  you  are  the  happiest  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  I  hope  always  will 
be." 

Rhoda  w^ould  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  said  what  there  was  in  this  pane- 
gyric that  mortified  her,  but  she  was 
mcrtified.  She  found  that  she  was  not 
the  object  of  envy  she  had  supposed 
she  must  have  been;  and  the  very  dis- 
tinctions which,  at  the  cost  of  her  inte- 
grity and  the  hazard  of  her  happiness,  she 
had  found  it  impossible  to  forego,  lost 
their  value  in  her  eyes,  when  she  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  rejected  by 
another,  to  whom  even  the  experience  of 
the  want  of  them  did  not  make  them 
objects  of  regret. 

"  I  must  yield  in  greatness  of  mind  to 
Lady  Emily/'  thought  she.  But  had 
Rhoda  seen  the  original  text  upon  which 
Lady  Emily  had  given  so  ingenious  a 
paraphrase,  she  would  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  been  humiliated  by  a  compa^ 
rison  with  her  friend. 
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The  simple  truth  was  this.  Sir  James 
had  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Lady 
Emily,  when  it  was  in  its  first  bloom; 
he  had  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
her  talents;  and  had  been  induced  to 
think  on  her  as  a  wife,  by  the  peculiarly 
sedulous  education  which  he  was  told  that 
she  had  received:  but  proceeding  with  his 
characteristic  caution,  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  possibility  of  a  retreat, 
before  the  young  lady  and  her  friends 
had  so  completely  unveiled  the  mer- 
cenary motives  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated that  she  suddenly  stopt  short  in  the 
pursuit,  and  sulfered  rather  the  report  that 
he  had  been  rejected  to  prevail,  than  to 
avow,  or  even  to  hazard  being  questioned, 
on  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  a  con- 
nexion which  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  being  completed. 

Lady  Emily  had  been  taught  by  her 
mother  to  hate  him  ever  since  ;  and  the 
very  inferior  establishment  that  waning 
hopes  had  occasioned  her  to  form,  some 
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years  afterwards,  had  fixed  this  hatred 
as  a  principle  in  her  very  soul.  The  ex- 
altation of  Rhoda,  an  unknown  country 
girl,  without  rank,  without  connexion, 
without  fortune,  to  the  very  point  which 
had  been  the  height  of  her  most  ambitious 
hopes,  opened  afresh  the  stream  of  male- 
volence, which  time,  and  the  belief  that  Sir 
James  was  confirmed  I  v  an  old  bachelor, 
had  nearly  closed.  What  had  been  done 
by  another,  with  better  management, 
she  might  have  done;  she  could  hardly 
suppose  with  more  personalattractions  than 
had  failed  in  her  own  case.  She  longed 
to  appreciate  talents,  which,  from  their 
effect,  she  estimated  so  highly.  Her  visits 
to  London  were  by  no  means  regular. 
Mr.  Grantham's  fortune  was  far  from 
large,  and  could  ill  support  a  residence 
in  the  capital,  with  a  wife  so  expensive, 
and  so  highly  allied  as  Lady  Emily,  even 
once  in  four  or  five  years.  She  had  not 
been  there  at  the  period  of  Rhoda's  mar- 
riage; but  of  her  extraordinary  charms 
she   had    heard    from    Lord    William   St. 
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Quintin,  and  she  waited  with  much  im- 
patience for  her  arrival  at  Osbourne  Park. 
The  moment  she  beheld  her,  she  saw, 
indeed,  that  "  all  out  of  door  wag 
most  rich ;"  and  when  she  found  her 
frank,  unmachinating,  undesigning,  she 
thought  her  alone,  the''  Arabian  bird,'* 
and  sickened  with  the  happiness  which 
she  believed  that  the  man  whom  she 
hated,  had  secured  his  own.  But  not  alone 
did  she  now  hate  him;  she  hated  Rhoda 
also;  and  when,  in  the  clear  mirror  of 
Rhoda's  mind,  she  soon  discovered  the 
failings  that  had  worked  her  destiny,  and 
saw  that'  Sir  James's  possession  extended 
not  to  the  heart  of  his  fascinating  wife; 
while  she  perceived,  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  less  than  this  heart  would 
satisfy  him,  she  found  in  her  hands  suffi- 
cient means  to  "  work  them  mickle  woe.'* 
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CHAP.  VI. 


•<  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

A  little  sharae  has  spoilt  the  sweet  world's  taste, 

That  it  yields  nought  but  bitterness." 

Shakspeare*    . 

RnoDAjin  the  mean  time,  believed  that 
she  had  more  and  more  reason  to  love  her 
new  friend,  when  she  saw  her,  with  in- 
creased assidiiity,  seek  to  recommend  her- 
self to  Sir  J  ames,  and  observed  the  caution 
with  which  she  suggested  any  plan  with- 
out retierence  to  his  wishes. 

"  I  had  taken  quite  a  different  view  of 
things,**  would  she  say  ;  "^  I  had  imagined 
that  you  and  Sir  James  would  go  on  just 
like  Mr.  Grantham  and  myself;  but  it  is 
not  every  man  v/ho  likes  his  wife  to  be  a 
free  agent,  and  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 


world  to  say  a  word  against  the  duty  of 
obedience.  Heaven  knows,  when  we  marry 
we  make  ourselves  poor  dependent  crea- 
tures ! — It  is  only  rarely  that  we  see  our 
lords  willing  to  remit  their  rights  ;  and  then 
we  hold  our  free  will  only  at  their  plea- 
sure.'* 

"  You  quite  misunderstand  this  matter/* 
Rhoda  would  reply  :  "  it  is  not  that  Sir 
James  wishes  to  controul  my  will,  but 
that  he  would  be  flattered  to  find  our  tastes 
agree.'* 

A  graceful  movement  of  the  head,  and  a 
smile,  were  generally  Lady  Emily's  answer, 
as  if  she  had  said,  "  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  my  dear/' 

But  Rhoda  felt  the  difference  to  be  es- 
sential. Her  principles  were  too  sound, 
and  her  intellect  too  just,  to  allow  of  any 
repugnancy  to  a  subordination  for  which 
she  had  voluntarily  engaged;  but  in  ful- 
filling her  duty,  she  doubted  whether  she 
should  secure  her  happiness  ;  and  the  grow- 
ing gravity  of  Sir  James,  even  when  she 
supposed     that  she  was    making   hourly 
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sacrifices    to  his    wishes,    confirmed   the 
doubt. 

The  soft  indulgence,  and  gay  good  hu- 
mour of  Lady  Emily,  were  compensations 
for  the  rigid  brow  and  cold  seriousness 
of  Sir  James,  which  Rhoda  knew  not  how 
to  forego ;  and  she  scarcely  believed  her- 
self called  upon  to  make  such  an  ofl^ering 
to  the  happiness  of  one,  who,  she  began  to 
think,  was  not  willing  to  make  any  to  hers. 
The  very  desire  that  she  should  give  up 
the  friend  whom  she  delighted  in,  she  felt 
as  a  disobligation,  that  removed  Sir  James 
farther  from  her  affections  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  Insensibly  there  grew 
between  them  an  estrangement,  to  the 
progress  of  which  each  had  been  equally 
inattentive,  till  they  discovered,  by  the 
distance  that  was  between  them,  the  ad- 
verse movements  which  they  had  made. 
All  familiarity  of  communication  was  gone. 
Sir  James,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  admitted 
the  conviction  that  he  was  not,  nor  could 
hope  to  be  loved  by  Khoda;  and  Rhoda, 
with    the  irritating  feelings  of  shame  and 
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regret,  was  obliged  to  admit  to  herself 
that  she  had  mistaken  the  road  to  happi- 
ness. She  thought  that  she  could  die, 
rather  than  make  the  confession  to  any 
other ;  and  yet,  as  she  wept  upon  the  bo- 
som of  her  friend,  the  secret  was  every 
moment  ready  to  escape  her. 

"  I  fear  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne  is  not 
so  happy  as  I  had  believed  ?"  would  she 
say  insidiously,  as  she  soothed  and  caress- 
ed the  dejected  Rhoda.  ''  Ah  !  I  always 
feared  that  with  your  heart,  with  your 
talents — but  I  am  a  fool.  Come,  let  us 
walk,  drive,  plant,  build,  do  any  think  but 
cry.  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  you  may 
be  happier  still  than  nine  parts  of  your 
sex  out  of  ten ;  when  the  seasoning  is 
over  all  will  be  well."' 

"  Had   I  been  wise  like  you — " 

'^  Like  me,''  replied  Lady  Emily,  ''  you 
m4ght  have  been  mistaken.  1,  too,  have 
had  my  seasoning;  bur  let  us  not  talk  of 
it;  it  is  past." 

"^  Do  you  not  love  Mr.  Grantham  ?* 
said  Rhoda,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  and 
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betraying  at  once  the  root  of  her  own 
sorrow. 

"  My  dear,  that  is  a  question  which  I 
have  long  ceased  to  ask  myself.  I  assure 
vou  that  I  loved  him  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  mortal  woman  to  love  her 
very  antipodes.  When  I  found  no  more 
was  to  be  done  that  way^  it  was  a  se- 
vere wrench  to  set  my  heart  again  in 
its  right  place,  but  resolution  will  do  all. 
Mr.  Grantham  did  not  insist  upon  my 
liking  every  thing  that  he  liked,  and  hating 
every  thing  that  he  hated ;  and  you  are 
witness,  my  dear,  that  if  we  do  not  con- 
tribute to  e:oh  other's  pleasures,  neither 
do  we  add  »o  each  other's  pains." 

"  Sir  James  is  then  right  in  one  parti- 
cular," thought  Rhoda:  "  Lady  Emily 
does  not  love  Mr.  Grantham." 

"  But  havingonce  loved  Mr.  Grantham,'* 
said  Rhoda,  "  how  could  you  cease  to  love 

him  r 

"  My  dear  Rhoda,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
kissing  her  forehead,  "  that's  a  question 
for  a  little  miss  of  fifteen." 
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''  But  in  your  choice,  you  were  not 
determined  by  any  circumstantial  consi- 
deration ;  you  married  only  Mr.  Gran- 
tham/' 

"  To  be  sure  I  did  !"  said  Lady  Emily, 
proudly  ;  "  I  should  have  scorned  to  have 
been  purchased  !  But  it  is  not  only  the 
jewels,  with  which  we  may  wish  to  adorn 
our  hair,  that  may  deceive  us  by  their 
lustre.  Personal  qualities  may  be  ficti- 
tious equally  with  diamonds." 

Rhoda  was  silent;  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  purchased. — Then,  recovering  her- 
self; "  If  fancy  and  ambition  may  eqully 
mislead/'  said  she,  "  perhaps  she  is  the 
wisest  who  is  determined  by  the  solid 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.  These  are 
honourable  grounds  for  affection,  and 
must  always  remain  the  same/' 

"  You  have  found  it  so,  my  dear?" said 
Lady  Emily,  with  a  look  of  penetrating 
inquiry,  that  tinged  Rhoda's  cheek  with 
a  deeper  red. 

"  It  must  be  my  disgrace  if  I  have  not/' 
replied  she,  with  her  usual  ingenuousness. 


"  Pray,  my  dear,  don't  be  so  ready  to 
take  disgrace  to  yourself.  We  can  do 
but  what  we  can  do.  Gold  in  the  ore 
may  be  more  valuable  than  when  beaten 
into  leaf;  but  the  gilding  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye.'* 

"    OhV  said  Rhoda,  ''  it  is  the  love  of 
that  gilding  which  ruins  us  all  !'* 

Rhoda  pondered  over  the  fact,  v/hich 
she  could  no  longer  doubt,  that  Lady- 
Emily  did  not  love  Air.  Grantham  ; — that 
Mr.  Grantham  did  not  love  Lady  Emily, 
she  could  as  little  hesitate  to  believe;  but 
how  could  it  be,  that  in  ceasing  to  contri- 
bute to  each  other's  happiness  they  had 
not  incurred  the  evil  of  becoming  a  bur- 
then to  each  other,  she  could  not  under- 
stand. Her  unsophisticated  feelings  sug- 
gested to  her  all  that  truth  and  nature 
warrant  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  intimate 
connexion  without  affection; — of  society 
without  consonancy  of  taste; — of  common 
interest,  and  individual  pursuits. — Nor 
could  Lady  Emily's  metaphorical  sophistry 
persuade   her  that  the  heart  which  could 
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not  allj  itself  with  virtue  and  kindness, 
was  not  itself  wanting  in  one  of  these 
qualities. 

Thus,  sometimes  arraigning,  and  at 
others  acquitting  herself;  persuading  her- 
selt  that  she  ought  to  be  happy,  and  feel- 
ing that  she  was  not  so^  Rhoda  lost  all 
her  natural  gaiety ;  she  became  medita- 
tive and  silent,  yet  dreaded  to  be  alone; 
and  sought,  in  the  exertion  of  false  spirits, 
to  forget  the  habitual  heaviness  of  her  heart. 

Lady  Emily's  society  became  indispen- 
sable to  her.  Without  having  undergone 
the  mortification  of  a  plenary  confession, 
she  was  aware  that  her  feelings  were  under- 
stood by  her  friend,  and  she  derived  hope 
for  the  future  from  this  friend's  repeated 
assurances  that  her  present  state  of  mind 
"was  but  the  crisis  through  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  married  part  of  the  sex 
passed  to  that  state  of  calm  indifference, 
and  independent  enjoyment,  which  was 
equally  the  consummation  of  having  ex- 
cited passion,  or  having  felt  it. 

She  affirmed  that  the  time  would  come. 
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when  she  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
good  which  she  possessed,  without  so 
acutely  thinking  of  the  evil  which  ac- 
companied it. 

"^  Let  no  one/'  said  this  sapient  coun- 
sellor, "  suspect  that  you  have  miscalcu- 
lated. It  is  not  the  actual  riches  which 
we  possess,  but  those  which  we  are  be- 
lieved to  have,  that  make  our  happiness. 
Make  others  believe  that  you  are  happy, 
and  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is  ob- 
viated." 

'^  The  worst  part,  surely,"  said  Rhoda, 
''  is  that  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
that  I  have  miscalculated;  and  the  next 
painful  consideration  is  that  I  am  not 
alone  the    sufferer." 

"Oh!  leave  Sir  James  to  the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  miscalculation;  that's 
his  own  affair :  at  five-and- forty  he  ought 
to  have  known  himself  better  than  to  have 
expected  to  have  been  the  object  of  la 
grande passion.  His  vanity,  my  dear,  was 
much  less  pardonable  than  your — aspira- 
tions, shall  I  call  them  ?  If  you  keep  the 
E  2 
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consequences  of  your  mistake  to  yourself; 
the  pain  with  you  will  pass  away ;  but  if 
you  let  the  secret  escape,  the  disgrace  will 
never  cease  to  be  remembered/' 

"  The  disgrace  V*  thought  Rhoda,  and 
half  resolved  to  become  a  hypocrite. 

In  prosecution  of  this  half-formed  plan, 
the  balls  and  amusements  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  company  at  Osbourne 
Park  more  and  more  numerous.  Her 
own  revels  brought  to  her  mind  those  of 
the  last  year  at  Overleigh  Park.  "  I  am 
more  like  Lady  Morris  than  Lady  Ran- 
dolf,*'  thought  she;  "  and  having  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  obtain  the  means  of 
emulating  her,  1  neglect  the  end  ! — Oh  ! 
when  shall  I  be  wise?** 

She  certainly  did  not  at  this  time  take 
the  proper  measures  to  become  so.  The 
fear  of  its  being  known  how  grossly  she 
had  erred,  kept  her  in  the  way  of  error ; 
and  her  treacherous  friend,  Lady  Emily, 
encouraged  every  step  that  she  took  in  it. 
She  had  succeeded  in  making  the  exalta- 
tion, w  hicb  she  envied,   uneasy  to  its  pos- 
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sessor ;  and  in  destroying  the  happiness  of 
Rhoda,  she  knew  that  she  aimed  the  most 
deadly  blow  at  that  of  Sir  James. 

Nor  was  Sir  James  himself  more  dispos- 
ed than  Rhoda,  to  take  the  world  into  his 
confidence,  as  to  the  mistake  that  he  had 
made.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  domestic 
happinesSj  he  endeavoured^  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  promiscuous  society,  to  lose  the 
sense  of  his  disappointment;  and  hoping 
to  cover  the  little  communion  that  was 
between  himself  and  Rhoda,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  united  in  their  pleasures, 
be  rather  encouraged  than  checked  every 
scheme  of  festivity,  and  every  accumula- 
tion of  company.  But  Sir  James  sighed 
over  the  splendid  banquet,  and  Rhoda 
v^^ithdrew  from  the  dance  to  ease  her  swel- 
ling heart  by  a  flood  of  tears. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


<'  By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap, 
In  his  pale  pro^iess  gently  gaining  ground, 
Death  urged  his  deadly  siege,  in  spite  of  art, 
Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  nature  lends, 
To  succour  frail  humanity-" 

Young. 

From  this  scene  of  melancholy  festi- 
vity they  were  both  called  by  a  summons 
to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Strictland.  She 
and  Mr.  Strictland  had  promised  to  join 
their  friends  at  Osbourne  Park  on  their 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Repeat- 
ed indisposition  had  been  the  alledged 
cause  for  the  repeated  violation  of  this 
promise  ;  but  Mrs.  Strictland  had  neither 
felt  herself,  nor  communicated  to  the 
mind  of  Rhoda,  any  alarm,  as  to  the  na- 
ture or  the  event  of  her  illness.     A  cold — 
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a  cough — debility,  was  the  extent  of  the 
malady ;  vvhile^  on  the  other  hand,  she 
was  every  other  post  "  better;"  "  almost 
well  ;'*  "  wanted  only  to  be  witness  to 
her  dear  Rhoda's  happiness,  and  to  expe- 
rience her  kindness  to  be  quite  so;*' — 
should  '*  set  out  Tuesday  :"  "  Thursday;" 
"  certainly  the  Monday  following:" — but 
the  appointed  days  came  and  went,  and 
still  she  was  unable  to  begin  her  journey. 

At  length  came  the  fatal  mandate !  If 
Rhoda  would  receive  the  last  adieus  of 
her  maternal  friend,  she  must  not  lose  a 
moment  in  returning  to  London: — her 
lungs  were  affected, — were  gone ;  and  th« 
physicians  would  not  answer  for  her  life 
a  week. 

In  the  present  desolated  state  of  Rhoda'f 
mind,  the  threatened  loss  of  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  seemed  to  rob  her  of  half  her  inte- 
rest in  existence.  She  had  hoped  from 
her  society  and  her  counsel  some  mitiga- 
tion of  her  chagrins.  She  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  she  could,  without  a 
blush,  pour   out  her    whole   heart.       T0 
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Fiances  she  had  long  ceased  to  write  con- 
fidentially;  and  to  have  revealed  to  Lady 
Randolfthe  consequence  of  that  derelic- 
tion from  all  which  she  knew  that  Lady 
Randolf  approved,  would  have  been  to 
have  inflicted  on  herself  a  severer  pang 
than  any  she  had  yet  experienced.  But 
she  felt  that  she  had  a  right  to  com- 
municate to  Mrs.  Strictland  a  share  of 
the  disappointment,  which  in  part  she 
owed  to  her  avarice  apd  influence ;  and 
of  which  she  hoped  that  she  might  sug^ 
gest  some  means  to  soften  the  bitterness. 
Nothing  appeared  so  strange  to  the 
inexperienced  mind  of  Rhoda,  as  that  a 
person,  whom  she  had  left  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  perfect  health,  on  whose 
cheek  the  bloom  of  youth  had  scarcely 
faded,  should  die! — Her  astonishment 
was  nearly  equal  to  her  grief;  and  while 
she  trembled  lest  the  event  had  already 
taken  place,  she  repeated,  every  moment, 
"  It  cannot  be  !" 

The  involuntary  reliance  that  she   had 
upon  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  Sir 
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James,  made  Rhoda,  in  this  moment  of 
distress,  cling  to  him  as  to  her  best  sup- 
port ;  while  Sir  James,  losing  in  the  soft- 
ness of  compassion  for  her  affliction  all 
sense  of  her  late  offences,  forgot  that  there 
had  been  estrangement  between  them;  and 
had  no  thought  but  how  best  to  gratify 
her  wishes,  and  to  console  her  sorrow. 

Rhoda  fondly  hanging  on  her  hus- 
band's arm  and  weeping  on  his  shoulder, 
while  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  with  all 
the  warmth  of  the  first  opening  tide  of 
love,  was  a  sight  from  which  Lady  Emily 
turned  aside,  as  did  the  fallen  angel  from 
the  bliss  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise. 

*'  Be  consoled — be  comforted,  my  Rho- 
da," said  Sir  James.  *'  You  can  never  be 
friendless  1" 

"  Oh  never,  never,  while  you  are  with 
me  !"  said  Rhoda.  And  Sir  James  thought 
himself  the  happiest  of  men. 

In  the  gratitude   of  Rhoda,  in  the  affec- 
tionate kindness  of  Sir  James,  Lady  Emily 
beheld    the    counteraction   of  all  her  mis- 
chievous plans. — "  Will  they  iiow  escape 
r.  .5 
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me?"  thought  she,  with  a  pang  of  baffled 
malice. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne  !" 
said  she.  "  In  such  a  moment  as  this^  I 
cannot  hope  to  be  remembered.  But,  till 
we  meet  again,  I  shall  think  only  of  you  !'* 

Rhoda  wept,  and  could  not  speak  ;  but 
suffered  Lady  Emily  to  press  her  hand  to 
her  heart ;  and  still  clinging  to  Sir  James,  he 
put  her  into  the  carriage  afid  drove  away. 

On  their  arrival  in  Grosvenor-square, 
Rhoda  hung  back  in  silence,  lest  she 
should  catch,  even  from  the  glance  of  the 
footman's  eye,  a  confirmation  of  all  her 
fears.  But  at  the  sound  of  the  word  ''  bet- 
ter," given  in  answer  to  Sir  James's  en- 
quiry, she  felt  as  if  restored  to  every  hope  ; 
and  springing  from  the  carriage  into  the 
house,  she  was  met  by  her  solemn  cousin, 
whose  funereal  face  struck  her  again  into 
despair. 

''  Don't  terrify  me, — pray  don't  terrify 
me  !"  said  she.  ''  Tell  me  that  she  is  bet- 
ter !" 

Mr.  Strictland  shook  his  head. 
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"  Where  is  Wilson  ? — Let  me  see  Wil- 
son— I  am  sure  she  will  be  more  comfort- 
able/' 

Wilson  obeyed  the  summons,  and  prov- 
ed that  she  had  not  forgotten  her  old 
trade. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Rhoda,  "  that  Mrs. 
Strictland  is  better." 

*'  She  is  better,"  replied  Wilson.  "  Mr. 
Strictland  lets  the  doctors  fright  him  out 
of  his  wits.  But  surely  I,  who  watch  my 
lady  night  and  day  must  know  best.  And 
now  you,  madam,  are  come,  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  well." 

Rhoda  desired  that  she  might  be  ad- 
mitted directly  to  Mrs.  Strictland ;  and 
after  a  little  prudent  precaution,  the  re- 
quest was  complied  with. 

Rhoda  had  not  pictured  to  herself  the 
possibility  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  features  and  figure  of  Mrs. 
Strictland. — She  cast  her  eyes  upon  her, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
stood  still  in  silent  agony. 

*'  Don't — don't  do  so,  my  lady,'*  whis- 
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pered  Wilson.  "  Does  not  Mrs.  Strictland 
look  better  than  you  expected,  my  lady  !" 
said  she,  aloud. 

'*  My  dear,  dear  friend  1"  said  Rhoda. 
"  Rhoda  never  did  flatter,"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  in  a  tone  of  hollowness  which 
made  Rhoda  start.  "  But,  my  love,  I 
really  am  better.  Wilson  will  tell  you  of 
half  a  dozen  instances  of  much  worse  cases 
than  mine  which  all  ended  in  perfect  re- 
covery.'' 

Rhoda  was  now  weeping  violently,  in 
spite  of  her  endeavours  to  suppress  her 
emotion. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,''  said  she,  in 
broken  accents.  *'  But  so  surprised  !  so 
pained! — Oh!  why  did  you  not  let  me 
come  sooner  ?" 

"  I  hope,"  says  Mrs.  Strictland,  "  that 
you  are  come  to  see  me  amend  every  day. 
That  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  you 
had  come  sooner." 

*'  Oh!  yes  ;  1  hope  so,"  said  Rhoda,  en- 
deavouring to  regain  her  self-possession. 
And  this  she  not  only  did,  in  a  little  time. 
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but  even  began  to  partake  of  the  belief, 
so  confidently  affirmed  by  Wilson,  that 
Mrs.  Strictland  would  be  well :  — an  opi- 
nion that  Mrs.  Strictland  herself  appeared 
strongly  to  entertain. 

The  two  or  three  succeeding  days 
seemed  to  justify  those  hopes.  Mrs. 
Strictland  declared  that  she  was.  quite  a 
new  creature  since  Riioda  had  been  with 
her;  and  Rhoda,  with  the  sanguine  spirit 
of  youth  and  inexperience,  believed  all 
she  wished,  and  almost  dismissed  every 
fear. 

"  Your  cure  would  be  perfect,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  if  you  could  get  out  of  this  thick 
and  choking  air;  it  is  that  which  affects 
your  breath  so.  You  must  remove  to 
Brompton.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Strict- 
land,  and  we  will  go  to-morrow." 

''  It  is  what  I  long  for,"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland:  ''  but  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  Mr.  Strictland.  He  says 
it  is  unnecessary;  that  I  shall  get  well 
here.  I  know  what  he  means ;  he  is  afraid 
of  the  expense.*' 
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''  Then  I  will  speak  to  Sir  James,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Strictland :  Sir  James  wmU  fear  no 
expence  that  will  gratify  me.*' 

*'«  Dearest  Rhoda,'*  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  *'  now  you  repay  all  the  pains  that 
I  took  to  marry  you  to  Sir  James." 

'*  Took  pains  ?"  repeated  Rhoda.  "  Ah, 
madam!'* — and  the  note  of  complaint 
\vas  bursting  from  her  lips,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  Mrs.  Strictland's  weak  state 
checked  her. 

"  Yf  s,  yes  ! — I  may  make  the  confession 
now,*'  returned  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  Your 
little  proud  heart  though  it  would  have 
refused  to  have  assisted  me  in  securing 
the  prize,  will  not  refuse  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession." 

With  her  spirits  damped  by  this  little 
conversation,  Rhoda  applied  to  Mr.  Strict- 
land,  desiring  that  he  would  immediately 
take  lodgings  at  Brompton,  to  which  Mrs, 
Strictland  and  herself  might  remove  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.   Strictland    urged    the   inutility  of 
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such  a  measure ;  the  fatigues  that  Mrs. 
Strictland  would  incur  ;  arid  at  length 
affirmed,  in  explicit  terms,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  physicians,  tliat  nothing  could  save 
Mrs.  Strictland. 

Rhoda,  disgusted  and  irritated,  turned 
from  him  in  anger  ;  and  calling  her  foot- 
man, walked,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
to  her  own  house  ;  where  Sir  James,  from 
want  of  accommodation  at  Mr.  Strict- 
land's,  slept. 

There,  if  she  did  not  find  a  more  credu- 
lous auditor,  she  found  a  much  more  in- 
dulgent one. 

Sir  James,  while,  with  a  prudent  care 
for  the  future,  he  warned  her  against  en- 
tertaining a  too  confident  hope,  fully 
agreed  with  her  as  to  the  expediency  of 
leaving  no  measures  untried  that  might 
by  possibility  contribute  to  Mrs.  Strict- 
land's  recovery^  or  even  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  wishes. — With  a  prompt 
kindness  he  met  her  proposal  of  going 
directly  with  her  to  Brompton  ;  and  he 
assisted  so  effectually  in  clearing  all  diffi* 
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culties  that  occurred  in  their  pursuit  after 
lodgings,  that  she  returned  in  a  few  hours 
to  Mrs.  Strictland  with  information  that 
every  thing  would  be  ready  for  her  recep- 
tion at  Brompton,  the  day  following,  at 
any  hour  when  she  could  be  best  able  to 
remove. 

Mrs.  Strictland  blessed  the  active  kind- 
ness of  Rhoda  ;  and  with  the  strength 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  wish 
sometimes  gives,  even  to  the  lowest  state 
of  debility,  declared  she  should  be  ready 
to  make  the  little  journey  whenever  Rho- 
da thought  best. 

Rhoda  disposed  all  with  good  sense  and 
adroitness  ;  and  she  found  in  Wilson  so 
clever  and  attentive  an  assistant  in  ail  her 
plans,  that  she  forgot  the  aversion  which 
she  used  to  entertain  for  her,  and  gave 
her  full  credit  for  the  affection  she  pro- 
fessed, and  which  she,  at  this  time^  so 
kindly  manifested  towards  Mrs.  Strictland. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  Rhoda  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Strictland's  removal 
was   accomplished  without   any  inconve- 
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nience  or  evil  consequence  ;  a»d  she  had 
not  been  two  days  at  Brompton,  before 
she  was  so  much  amended,  that  Sir  James 
partook  in  some  measure  of  the  hopes  of 
Rhoda ;  and  Mr.  Strictland  himself  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  wisest  phy-' 
sicians  were  sometimes  mistaken. 

Both  he  and  Sir  James  remained  in 
town,  only  occasionally  visiting  Bromp- 
ton.  The  latter,  however,  was  much  the 
more  assiduous  and  constant  visitor  of  the 
two. 

More  beautiful,  more  brilliant,  more 
adorned,  he  might  in  gayer  hours  have 
seen  Rhoda  ;  but  never  had  he  seen  her 
more  amiable  or  more  attractive. 

Wrapt  in  her  simple  morning  dress, 
her  lovely  features  shaded  with  the  broad 
lace  of  her  large  cap,  he  would  often  find 
her,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  administer- 
ing to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  after  having  passed  the  night  by  her 
bed-side,  careless  of  her  own  accommo- 
dation, and  often  forgetful  even  of  neces- 
sarv  refreshment. 
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Sir  James's  tenderness  was  alarmed. 
He  begged  for  a  remission  of  such  fa- 
tiguing exertions. 

"  1  cannot  relax  my  attentions,"  said 
Rhoda.  "  Wilson  and  I  shall  restore  her 
between  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  raven  prog- 
nostics of  the  physicians.  But  Wilson 
would  sink  under  her  attendance  if  I  did 
not  assist.  There  is  much  that  she  can 
do  which  I  cannot.  What  you  see  me  do, 
lam  fully  equal  to.  It  is  indeed  my  food, 
my  rest.  I  should  droop,  1  should  fail, 
if  1  were  to  do  less." 

*'  I  would  almost  exchange  places  with 
Mrs.  Strictland/'  said  Sir  James,  "  to  be 
the  object  of  such  love  !'* 

Rhoda  could  only  be  silent.  To  such 
appeals,  her  heart  said  nothing ;  and 
never  were  the  words  and  feelings  of 
Rhoda  at  variance. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  medical  attendants 
some  weeks  passed  without  any  rapid  ap- 
proach of  that  event,  which  they  still  de- 
clared to  be  inevitable.  It  seemed  as  if 
the   protecting  arm  of  Rhoda   warded  off 
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the  dart  of  death;  yet  hope  rather  dimU 
nished  than  increased  in  her  breast.  By 
accurately  observing  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  by  comparing  periods,  she 
was  at  length  but  too  painfully  persuaded 
that  no  progress  towards  recovery  was 
made  ;  she  could  no  longer  be  misled  by 
the  confident  assertions  of  Wilson,  nor 
blinded  to  the  real  state  of  what  passed 
under  her  own  eyes. 

Her   endeavours  had  been    hitherto  di 
rected  to  amuse    the   mind  of  her  friend, 
as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  ease  of  her 
person  ;    and    for   this    purpose  she   had 
given   into  every    light  thought  or   frivo- 
lous   pursuit  that  had  arisen  either  from 
Mrs.  Strictland  herself,  or    that  had    been 
suggested    by    Wilson.        The   pleasures 
and    cares   of  dress    were  still    the   para- 
mount  occupation    of    Mrs.     Strictia  nd*3 
mind  ;    the    knowledge    of  all     that   was 
passing  in  the  world  was  the  next  in  de 
gree    of  interest:   to    the    gratification   of 
both  she  could  not  have    had  a    more  able 
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administrator  than  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and 
Rhoda  found  her  own  weariness  of  such 
subjects  superseded  by  the  desire  that  she 
had  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
her  friend.  But  when  she  saw  from  day 
to  day  the  shrinking  muscles  baffle  even 
the  skill  of  Mrs.  Wilson  to  give  the  newly 
invented  wrapping  gown  the  intended 
flow,  and  the  increasing  hollow  of  the 
cheek,  and  deepening  yellow  of  the  com- 
plexion, mock  all  attempts  in  the  form  of 
the  head-dress  and  the  tint  of  the  ribbon, 
to  shade  the  one  or  illustrate  the  other  ;  she 
recoiled  from  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
death  lovely,  and  asked  l}erself,  ''  whether 
it  was  thus  an  immortal  spirit  was  to  pre- 
pare to  present  itself  to  the  throne  of  its 
Creator  ?" 

"  I  beg,'*  said  she  to  Wilson,  "  that  we 
may  have  no  more  idle  stories  of  what  is 
passing  without ;  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
new  dresses,  nor  of  the  becomingness  of 
that  cap  ;  nor  of  the  gracefulness  of  that 
gown.     Alas !    I  see   how    all   must  end. 
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and  it  is  cruelty  to  engage  Mrs.  Strict- 
land's  thoughts  on  such  frivolous  sub- 
jects/' 

'^  Bless  me,  my  lady/'  said  Wilson, 
'^  you  would  not  talk  to  Mrs.  Strictland 
of  death,  would  you  ?*' 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  what  she  must  soon 
undergo/' 

"  Let  it  come  when  it  will,  it  will  come 
too  soon,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  "  and  if 
you  say  one  word  of  dying,  you  will  kill 
her  instantly.  How  have  I  kept  her  alive 
so  long,  but  by  telling  her  that  she  would 
not  die  ?" 

"  While  I  had  hope  myself,"  said  Rho- 
da,  "  I  wished  to  communicate  it  to  her ; 
but  I  have  lost  all  hopes,  and  i  would 
not  deceii^e  her  for  a  thousand  worlds.'* 

*'  Dear,  my  lady,  there  is  no  harm  in 
deceiving  her  for  her  good." 

"  For  her  good  !"  said  Rhoda,  shudder- 
ing ;  and  she  moved  towards  Mrs.  Strict- 
land's  room,  with  the  intention,  from  that 
hour,  to  take  every  opportunity  which  of- 
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fcred,  of  gently  leading   Mrs.  Strictland's 
thoughts  into  a  new  train. 

She  found  her  arranging  some  part  of 
her  dress,  which  Wilson  had  left  with  her, 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  amusing 
her. 

"Oh!  I  am  glad  that  you  are  come," 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  seemed 
more  deep  and  feeble  than  Rhoda  had 
ever  yet  heard ;  "  I  cannot  manage  this, 
I  am  sure. — Let  Wilson  say  what  she  will, 
I  do  grow  weaker.  Don't  you  think  so  ?'* 

Rhoda  took  the  emaciated  hand  which 
dropt,  from  mere  weakness,  the  piece  of 
lace  which  she  meant  to  have  given  to 
Rhoda  ;  she  kissed  it,  pressed  it  to  her 
heart,  and  again  kissed  it. 

*'  Lady  Osbourne  !  Rhoda  !"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  with  affright  ;  "  Do  I  look 
worse  ?  Do  you  oerceive  anv  alteration  ? 
Call  Wilson;  Wilson  always  comforts  me.'' 

''  1  would  comfort  you  if  I  could,"  said 
Rhoda;  "  but  if  you  really  do  feel  your- 
self to  grow  weaker, " 
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''  Doii't  I  don't!"  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
with  a  voice  almost  of  suffocation  ;  "Oh  ! 
Wilson,  are  you  there  ?  Give  me  some 
drops.  Lady  Osbourne  thinks  I  am 
worse ;    she   thinks  I    am  altered." 

"  Dear,  dear  madam,"  said  Wilson, 
drawing  the  curtain  differently,  '^  it  is 
only  the  strange  light  which  this  frightful 
coloured  curtain  throws  upon  you.  There  ! 
Now  I  am  sure  you  look  better  than  you 
have  done  any  day  this  w^eek  ;  don't  you 
think  so,  my  lady  r" 

Rhoda  was  silent. 

"  No  !   I  see  that  )lhoda  does  not  think 

so,"    said   Mrs.    Strictland  ;    "  and  if 

there  is  one  thing — I  could  never  before 
bring  myself  to  mention  it — but  if — my 
dearest  Rhoda,  promise  me  if — I  mean  if 
Wilson  should  ever  want  a  place — Mr. 
Strictland  will  do  nothins:  for  her — 1  can 
do  nothing — promise  me  that  you  will 
take  her  ;  you  see  how  faithful  a  creature 
she  is,  and  how  affectionate—-" 

Wilson  was  now  sobbing,  with  her 
handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes. 
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"  She  will  be  invaluable  to  you  ;  I  can 
never  repay  half  the  money  that  she  has 
saved  me  in  my  dress.  Do  say  that  she 
shall  live  with  you,  if '* 

"  If  Wilson  wants  my  protection,"  said 
Rhoda,  '^  she  shall  have  it.'* 

"  Oh  !  my  dearest  ladies,"  cried  Wil- 
son, "  how  good  ! — But  I  should  be  mi- 
serable if  I  did  not  know  that  this  was 
only  a  fit  of  low  spirits.  Take  this  cordial, 
dear  madam,  and  try  to  sleep." 

She  did,and-'-awoke  no  more  ! 

If  Rhoda  felt  this  second  deprivation 
less  acutely  than  she  had  done  the  first, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  heavy  afflic- 
tion. Whatever  displeasure  she  might 
have  felt  in  time  past,  from  any  parts 
of  Mrs.  Strictland's  character,  was  now 
forgotten.  The  only  impression  that 
remained  upon  her  mind,  was  that  of 
a  friend  always  strenuous  to  promote 
her  interest,  always  partial,  even  to  her 
faults;  fondly  loving  and  warmly  ad- 
miring her  ;  a  friend,  too,  with  whom  she 
had   that    in     common,   which     she    had 
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with  no  other  person ;  from  whose  cen* 
sure  on  the  great  event  of  her  life  she 
had  nothing  to  fear;  and  from  whose 
experience  and  sagacity  she  could  best 
hope  to  alleviate  its  consequences;  whose 
society  was  the  sanction,  and  whose 
house  was  an  asylum  from  the  weariness 
of  her  own.  She  was  now  delivered  to 
the  guidance  of  her  own  discretion,  and 
was  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources 
to  fill  up  those  vacancies  in  time,  which 
even  the  most  dissipated  life  will  leave 
at  intervals.  As  a  domestic  companion 
she  had  never  found  Sir  James  sufficient 
for  her  happiness,  and  yet  her  heart  re- 
volted from  a  return  to  that  "  strenuous 
idleness/'  which  she  knew  to  be  so  un« 
pleasing  to  him.  She  thought  of  him  at 
this  moment  with  a  softness  of  affection  she 
had  never  felt  before,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  show  the  sense  she  entertained  of 
his  late  unbounded  kindness  to  her;  but  she 
still  did  not  dwell  with  pleasure  on  being- 
dependant  wholly  upon  him  fgr  the  en- 
tertainment of    her  domestic  hours.     She 
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thought  of  Lady  Emily;  but  Lady  Emily 
was  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  if  she  were  not, 
that  she  should  seek  her  society  she 
knew  to  be  as  little  agreeable  to  Sir 
James  as  that  she  should  be  engaged  in 
a  succession  of  amusements. 

"  In  this  great  mass  of  population 
with  which  I  am  surrounded,"  thought 
Rhoda,  *'  I  have  not  a  single  friend  !  I 
have  not  a  human  creature  to  whom  I 
can  pour  out  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
by  whose  wisdom  I  can  become  wise, 
and  from  whose  candor  I  can  hope  for 
indulgence!'* 

In  this  destitution  of  all  on  whom  to 
rely,  she  thought,  with  satisfaction,  of 
taking  Wilson  about  her;  she  seemed  a 
part  of  what  she  had  lost ;  she  could 
talk  to  her  of  past  days ;  from  her  she 
could  hear  the  sayings  of  Mrs.  Strictland 
repeated,  her  opinions  recorded,  her 
mode  of  action  detailed: — it  was  more 
than  she  could  from  any  other  creature. 
She  knew  Sir  James  had  never  loved 
Mrs.     Strictland;     that    he     disapproved 
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her  ;  that  she  could  not  expect  any  sym. 
pathy  from  him  in  the  grief  which  she  felt 
for  her  loss ;  but  from  Wilson  she  was 
sure  to  hear  her  praises,  and  to  have  her 
own  lamentations  re-echoed  ;  and  to  de- 
rive such  benefit  from  fulfilling  the  last 
will  of  her  lamented  friend,  seemed  as 
though  her  influence  over  her  own  hap- 
piness was  perpetuated  beyond  the  grave. 

The  continued  absence  of  Lady  Randolf 
at  this  time  was  particularly  unfortunate 
for  Rhoda. 

At  this  period  of  depression!]  and  reflec- 
tion, the  society  of  Lady  Randolf  would 
have  been  inestimable;  it  would  have 
been  safety,  it  might  have  been  happi- 
ness. 

If  she  had  not  been  able  to  have  givea 
Sir  James  in  the  eyes  of  Rhoda  the 
charms  of  a  lover,  she  might  have  taught 
her  heart  to  admit  him  as  her  best  friend, 
and  from  her  she  might  have  learnt  so 
well  to  have  filled  up  her  time,  and  to 
have  occupied  her  talents,  as  to  have  left 
no  vacuum  in  the  one,  nor  consciousness 
F  2 
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that  the  other  were  undervalued,  or  not  un- 
derstood. 

But  Rhoda  was  doomed  to  navigate  the 
ocean  of  life  without  a  pilot,  and  without 
a  convoy.  Shall  we,  then,  wonder  if  she 
was  shipwrecked  or  captured  ? 
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CHAP.   VIII, 


"  In  her  air,  her  face, 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place, 
In  her  slow  motion  and  her  languid  raieH, 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  is  seen. 

Crabbe, 

Sir  James  removed  Rhodafrom  Bromp- 
ton  as  soon  as  her  cares  there  had  ceased 
to  be  necessary,  and  he  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  sense  of  the  loss  which  she  had  sus- 
tained. She  was  well  disposed  to  benefit 
by  this  effort ;  the  impression  of  his  kind- 
ness when  she  had  quitted  Osbourne 
Park  remained  upon  her  mind;  no  adverse 
feelings  had  effaced  its  traces.  She  was 
gratefully  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart;  insensibly ■  she  began  to  smile  up- 
on it,  as  her  best  consolation  ;  she  w^as 
willing  to  look  to  it  as  the  indemnification 
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for  what  she  had  lost ;  she  was  surprised 
to  find  how  little  benefit  she  derived  from 
it.  But  the  kindness  of  Sir  James  had 
been  the  kindness  of  compassion,  not  the 
fondness  of  affection  which  knows  itself 
understood  by  the  heart'* to  which  it  speaks. 
The  sorrow  with  which  Rhoda  had  been 
visited,  had  in  no  respect  altered  the  state 
of  facts  previous  to  her  leaving  Osbourne 
Park.  Sir  James's  memory  was  too  faith- 
ful to  the  estrangement  there  had  been 
between  them,  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Strictland  would  give  him 
those  rights  in  the  heart  of  Rhoda,  which 
his  own  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
to  him.  Nothing  in  the  intercourse,  that 
had  since  been  between  them,  had  been 
calculated  to  do  aw^ay  the  impression  which 
he  had  received  of  Rhoda's  coldness  to- 
wards him  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  passed  his  time  while  separated  from 
lier,  had  been  inimical  to  that  fondness  of 
regret  for  her  society,  which  might  have 
made  a  reunion  with  her  the  object  of  his 
earnest  wish. 
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Rhoda's  long  residence  at  Rrompton 
had  broken  the  but  scarcely  formed  cus- 
tonis  of  a  married  man;  and  finding  him- 
self once  more  without  a  domestic  com- 
panion^ he  had  resorted  again  to  his 
more  confirmed  habits  of  bachelorship. 
London  was  at  this  period  full,  and  he 
met  many  old  friends,  from  whom  the  new 
ties  which  he  had  formed  during  the  last 
year  had  in  some  degree  estranged  him. 

The  confidential  intercourse  of  old 
friendships  had  not  been  replaced  by  a 
softer,  dearer^  nearer  friend.  He  had  had 
a  bride,  he  had  a  wife  ;  but  he  had  added 
nothing  to  his  stock  of  friends ;  he  felt 
an  unexpected  pleasure  in  renewing  his 
former  intimacies,  and  re-entering  his 
former  societies  ; — in  speaking  where  he 
was  listened  to  with  interest,  and  looked 
up  to  with  respect. 

Sir  James's  visits  to  Brompton,  al- 
though repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
took  up  but  little  of  his  time.  Rlioda, 
however  pleased  to  see  him,  or  desirous 
of  conversing  with  him,   could  seldom  be 
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spared  from  Mrs.  Strictland,  and  when 
she  had  reported  to  Sir  James  the  pro- 
gress of  the  preceding  night,  or  the 
events  of  the  past  day,  she  was  neces- 
sitated to  return  to  her  friend  :  and  Sir 
J.  mes,  promising  another  visit,  generally 
departed  in  a  few  minutes  after  his 
arrival: 

Thetime^  thus  left  upon  his  hands,  and 
thus  broken  in  upon  so  as  to  interrupt 
any  regular  disposal  of  it,  was  spent  in 
riding  or  walking  all  over  London,  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  various  novelties 
which  are  so  liberally  spread  before  the 
public.  Panoramas,  pictures,  jugglers, 
found  occupation  for  morning  after  morn- 
ing for  Sir  James  and  some  former  friend, 
•and  he  closed  the  day  by  dining  at  some 
club  or  private  dinner,  where  there  were 
only  those  of  his  own  sex. 

The   pleasures   of  his    former    state    of 
independence    began     to    steal    npon   his 
fancy;  and   he  frequently  thought   of  the 
considerations  due  to  the  married  state  as 
of  restraints.     The  fire  of  love  would  have 
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dissipated  this  gathering  cloud  ;  but  Rhoda 
had  at  this  instant  less  influence  over  the 
feelings  of  Sir  James  than  she  had  ever 
had. 

The  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  was 
dimmed  by  the  fatigues  which  she  had 
undergone  ;  the  vivacity  of  her  spirits  lost 
in  the  depression  of  her  heart.  Had 
Sir  James  believed  himself  the  object  of 
her  love,  those  very  proofs  of  her  sensi- 
bility would  have  been  only  so  many 
more  attractions: — he  now  felt  them  only 
as  the  lessening  of  her  charms,  and  as 
evidences  that  she  had  lost  more  than  he 
could  suppl}^  He  saw  her  grave,  and 
he  thought  her  cold;  but  never,  with  re- 
spect to  hinij  was  she  less  so.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  her  feelings,  she  required 
affection  rather  than  amusement ;  the 
want,  to  which  she  was  alone  sensible^  was 
the  want  of  a  partial  friend.  She  had 
felt  assured  that  she  should  find  such  a 
friend  in  Sir  James  :  in  declining  all  com- 
pany, she  had  reckoned  upon  a  tete-d'tcte 
with  him,  and  she  had    said    to    herself, 
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*' He  will  bear  with  me:   he  will   not  be 
wearied.     How  good,  how  kind  he  is  !'* 

Was  it  chargeable   upon  Sir  James  that 
he  was  inadvertent    to  the  change   which 
had   taken  place  in  Rhoda's   mind  ;   and 
might  not  the  evil  be  more  justly  traced 
to  the  former  heedlessness  of   Rhoda  to 
the  wishes  of  Sir  James  ?      Whatever  was 
the    cause,  the  misfortune    fell  on  both. 
Sir  James,   finding  that  Rhoda  desired  to 
remain   at    home,  persuaded  himself  that 
she  desired  to  be  alone.     He  had  his  own 
engagements,  his  own    gratifications ;  and 
doubting  of  his  acceptability  with  Rhoda, 
he  unconsciously   sheltered  himself  from 
apprehended     mortification,    by    a    ready 
indulgence  to  her   supposed   inclinations. 
But   often    did    she  wish  that    he  would 
share   her    solitary   meal;     often    did    she 
long,  through  the  dreariness  of  the  even- 
ing, for  his  company.     To  the  tediousness 
of  solitude  was  presently  added  a  feeling 
of  mortification     that  she  should  be  left  ; 
and  to    the   weariness    of   having  passed 
xfiVLUy  hours  alone  was  added  a  sentiment 
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of  resentment,  which,  at  times,  rendered 
her  reception  of  Sir  James,  on  his  return 
to  her,  less  cordial    in  the  exact  propor- 
tion   as    her  regret    for  his  absence    had 
been  greater.     Yet  Rhoda,  accustomed  to 
be   sought,  was   too    proud    willingly    to 
betray    any     consciousness    of  being    ne- 
glected;  and  Sir  James^    pleased  with  his 
present  mode  of  spending    his  time,   and 
pre-ocGupied  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
not  beloved  by   Rhoda,  adverted    not   to 
the  possibility  that  his  absence  could  be 
painful  to     her.     He    believed    that   she 
was  most  happy    when  alone,  and  he  was 
least   the  contrary   when,    in    the    convi- 
viality of     friendship,    he     could     forget 
the  disappointments   of  love.     A  word  of 
eclaircissement  would  have  preserved  them 
both  from   much  future   misery;  but    the 
word  was  not  pronounced^  and  the  misery 
was  incurred. 

Although  Sir  James  was  hopeless  of 
being  himself  able  to  restore  Rhoda  to 
her  natural  tone  of  spirits  and   powers  of 
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enjoyment,  he  was  not  less  solicitous 
that  they  should  be  restored.  He  gently 
urged  her  to  begin  again  to  shine  in 
society  ; — suggested  the  advantages  of 
air  and  variety  of  objects,  and  expressed 
a  kind  concern  for  her  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

There  was  something,  however,  in  his 
tone,  that  came  short  of  that  warmth  of 
interest  which  the  dejection  of  her  heart 
required  to  move  it  to  a  return  of  kindness. 
In  thequerulousness  of  low  spirits  she  re- 
plied, *'  With  vvhom  should  I  associate  ? 
What  friends  have  I,  but  those  who  were 
so  to  me  for  her  sake  who  is  no  more  ? — 
The  connecting  link  is  gone  !  I  am  alone 
in  this  great  w^orld  \" 

''  I  perceive  that  you  think  so,"  re- 
plied Sir  James,  with  a  sigh ;  '*  but  is  it 
necessarily  so  ?'* 

'*"  I  am  conscious,"  returned  Rhoda, 
**  that  I  have  lately  rendered  your  house 
a  desert ;  perhaps  driven  you  from  it.  I 
beg  that  vou  will  no  longer  suspend  your 
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usual  invitations.  By  degrees,  perhaps,  I 
may  recover  my  former  spirits,  and  be 
less  a  burthen  to  myself  and  others." 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  but  she  turned 
away,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying  her  sensi- 
bility ;  and  Sir  James,  feeling  that  he  pro- 
bably made  a  part  of  the  burthen  of  which 
she  spoke,  did  not  venture  to  attempt  to 
lighten  it  by  any  mark  of  what  he  feared 
might  be  unwelcome  fondness.  While 
Sir  James  was  lost  in  the  dreariness  of 
his  own  thoughts,  the  moments  were  pass- 
ing when  such  fondness  might  not  have 
been  unwelcome. 

"  Come,"  said  Rhoda,  in  a  sprightlier 
tone,  and  resuming  her  self-command, 
"  I  will  make  out  a  list  for  a  dinnerparty  ; 
and  if  you  approve  it,  the  cards  shall  be 
sent  out." 

"  But  if  it  is  only  a  dinner  party,"  said 
Sir  James,  "  you  will  as  usual  be  left  alone 
all  evening." 

"  As  usual,  indeed  !"  replied  Rhoda; 
*'  but  don't  think  about  me.     I  am  only 
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solicitous  that  your    time   should   be   no 
longer  gloomy."    • 

"  Then,  my  dear  Rhoda,  I  must  see 
you  less  grave." 

"  Or   see    me   less either  grave,    or 

gay,"  replied  Rhoda« 

How  differently  were  these  words  un- 
derstood, from  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  spoken. 

While,  Rhoda  blushed,  from  having 
thus  inadvertently  betrayed  the  mortifi- 
cation which  Sir  James's  supposed  neglect 
had  inflicted,  Sir  James  imagined  that 
she  had  rather  expressed  the  wish  of  her 
own  heart,  than  reproached  him  for  an 
indifference,  of  which  he  knew  himself 
incapable. 

"  That  your  presence  does  not  always 
make  me  happy,  I  will  not  deny,"  said 
he  ;  "but  that  your  absence  would  render 
me  miserable,  I  too  feelingl}^  know  :"  and 
as  he  sai'd  these  words  he  hastily  left  the 
room. 

Rhoda  burst  into  tears,  and  resting  her 
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head  on  the  arm  of  a  sopha,  wept  bitterly 
without  restraint,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinct consciousness  from  whence  her  tears 
flowed. 

*'  Am  I,  or  Sir  James,  to  blame  for 
this  ?"  was  the  thought  that  most  fre- 
quently made  itself  felt. 

''  Of  what  does  he  complain  ?  What  is 
it  that  I  do,  which  is  wrong  ?  Is  he  jealous 
even  of  the  memory  of  those  I  love  ? 
Alas,  have  not  I  the  most  cause  for  com- 
plaint ?  Sir  James  sought  me,  wooed  me, 
spread  his  glittering  baits  before  me, 
bewildered  my  senses,  confounded  my 
reason,  and  has  made  me  miserable. — 
I  spread  no  snares  for  him.  With  cold- 
ness, with  repugnancy,  with  shrinking  re- 
luctance, I  met  his  advances  ;  my  senti- 
ments could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  yet, 
he  married  me!  And  does  he  now  make 
it  my  crime,  that  I  gave  him  not  what 
I  had  not  tJien  to  give,  a  heart  ?  And 
now  that  heart  turns  to  him,  depends 
upon  his  kindness,  seeks  his  communion, 
he  leaves  me — upbraids  me — and  is  happy 
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elsewhere  !  Must  I,  after  having  been  the 
victim  of  his  self-indulgence,  be  sacrificed 
again  to  his  injustice  ?'* 

Rhoda's  tears  flowed  in  faster  currents  ; 
but  these  were  still  bitterer  tears  than 
any  which  she  had  before  shed  ; — they 
were  tears  of  resentment^  of  pride,  of 
self-vindication,  under  a  consciousness  of 
error.  Suddenly  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts- 
was  stilled,  on  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
who  delivered  to  her  the  following  note^ 

*'  I  have  been  in  town  an  hour.  I 
could  not  exist  another  without  sending 
to  hear  how  you  do.  My  dearest  friend, 
my  heart  has  bled  for  you  ;  but  let  us  not 
dwell  on  evils  that  are  past  redress.  If 
I  can  be  happy  enough  at  all  to  supply 
the  place  of  her  whom  you  have  lost, 
there  will  yet  be  a  joy  for  my  heart, 
which  I  never  expected  that  it  would  again 
have  known.  This  was  not  to  have  been 
my  year  of  jubilee  ;  but  I  have  anticipated 
it,  that  I  might  be  near  you,  in  the  hour 
when    I   could    be   most    useful  to   you* 
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I  have  fought  a  hard  battle  to  accomplish 
this  point :  almost  the  only  battle  that  I 
ever  fought  with  that  antagonist  in  ray 
life  ;  but  when  I  know  that  I  am  not 
doing  any  thing  really  wrong,  I  can  be 
steady.  Sometime^  my  dear^  you  will 
find  this  to  be  sound  morality,  and  true 
wisdom;  but  this  is  no  time  for  lectures. 
Let  me  see  you  instantly:  if  possible,  I 
would  have  come  to  you,  But  at  present 
I  have  no  horses.  I  am  in  a  little  poking 
house  in  Chesterfield-street ;  but  no  mat- 
ter if  we  be  but  to2:ether,  were  it  onlv  in 
a  nut- shell. 

"  Yours  eternally, 

"  Emily  Grantham." 

"  Now  T  have  a  friend  V  said  Rhoda. 
*'  Now  my  heart  will  speak,  and  will  be 
understood,  and  will  be  answered  !" 

"  I  must  have  the  carriage  instantly," 
said  she,  ringing  the  bell,  and  speaking 
to  the  footman  ;  "  and  if  Sir  James  is  in 
the  house,  pray  say  1  shall  be  glad  to 
speak  to  him.*' 
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The  footman  said,  that  Sir  James  was 
not  in  the   house. 

*'  I  will  leave  him  a  note,"  thought 
Rhoda,  her  heart  relenting  towards  him, 
as  she  felt  herself  happier.  She  wrote  these 
words : 

"My  dear  Sir  James. 

"  There  was  something  not  well  un- 
derstood between  us  this  morning.  Pray 
let  it  be  forgotten  ;  forgive  the  peevishness 
of  a  heart  ill  at  ease.  I  have  ordered 
the  cards  of  invitation  to  be  written  ;  if 
you  like  my  selection,  be  so  good  as  to 
order  them  to  be  sent  out.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  add  my  friend  Lady  Emily 
to  the  party  ?  I  learn  this  moment  that 
she  is  come  to  town  :  I  am  going  to  her 
directly  ;  perhaps,  as  you  dine  from  home, 
I  may  remain  with  her,  if  I  cannot 
prevail  with  her  to  dine  with  me.  I 
v;ould  have  done  that  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  you,  if  I  could  have  spoken 
o  you  ;  but  that  not  being  the  case, 
I  take    this    mode    of  accounting  for  so 
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unusual  a  circumstance  as  my  absence 
from  home,  and  ofpreventing  your  surprise, 
if,  on  your  return  in  the  evening,  yon 
should  find  me  still  absent,  or  in  company 
with  Lady  Emily. 

''  Yours,  faithfully, 

''  Rhoda." 
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CHAP.  IX. 


**  Oh, nature!  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a£end 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 

ShaJcspeare. 

Rhoda  found  her  friend  in  a  small,  and 
indifferently  furnished  house. 

*'  N*importe,"  said  Lady  Ennily,  cast- 
ing a  contemptuous  look  around  her. 
*'  Any  thing  for  peace  and  i/ou,  my  sweet 
friend.  A  house  not  exceeding  a  certain 
price,  and  half  my  pin  money,  were  the 
conditions;  and  I  am  lucky  that  they 
were  not  even  more  rigorous  ;  for  I  should 
have  signed  any  thing  to  have  come  to 
you  !'* 

"  But  where  are  your  children  ?"  said 
Rhoda. 
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*'  Alas  !  in  the  country^  my  dear.  It 
was  not  possible  to  put  them  into  the 
narrow  bounds  to  which  I  was  prescribed, 
and  my  furlough  is  only  for  six  weeks." 

"  Mr.  Grantham  is  with  you,  I  hope,'* 
said  Rhoda. 

"  Certainly !  You  do  nor,  I  hope, 
think  that  I  would  have  come  without 
him  ?'* 

"  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  you  had." 

"  I  see,**  said  Lady  Emily,  with  a  smile 
of  the  greatest  good  humour^  "  that  my 
dear  Lady  Osbourne  does  not  do  me  jus- 
tice. I  can  forgive  the  prejudice,  because 
I  know  its  source  ;  but  I  am  determined 
to /iz;^  it  down.  Pray,  however,  give  me 
a  little  credit  in  the  mean  time  ; — or  will 
you  enquire  my  character  before  you  will 
allow  me  to  dedicate  myself  to  your  ser- 
vice r 

"  My  dear  Lady  Emily,"  said  Rhoda, 
*'  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Is  it  possible  you 
can  think  me  so  illiberal  ?  If  you  knew 
the  transport  with  which  I  saw  your  hand- 
writing ; — if  you  koew    the  depth  of  de- 
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spondency  from  whence  it  drew  me  ; — 
you  would  acknowledge  that  I  want  no 
testimony  to  your  excellence  beyond  that 
of  my  own  heart.'* 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,"re- 
pliedLady  Emily  ;  "  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
so  far  allowed  in  another  place »  as  that  there 
will  be  no  impediment  to  our  meeting  at 
all  hours.  If  I  were  to  find  your  doors 
shut  against  me,  I  should  fly  back  into 
Dorsetshire  in  the  sixth  part  of  my  al- 
lotted six   weeks." 

''  You  will  find,"  said  Rhoda,  ''  that  I 
can  adopt  some  of  your  maxims  ;  and  that 
'  when  I  know  I  am  not  doing  any  thing 
really  wrong,'  I  can  prefer  my  own  wishes 
to  those  of  another,  whatever  subservien- 
cy may  have  been  vowed  to  that  other. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  difference  in  this  case.  I  spend 
my  time  now  so  much  alone,  that  who  is 
my  companion  will  hardly  be  called  in 
question." 

Lady  Emily  looked  on  Rhoda,  as  if  she 
meant  to  reaH  her  very  soul. 
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^'l  am  astonished  ! — I  thought  when  you 
left  Dorsetshire,  that  any  little  estrange- 
ment— I  don't  know  what  I  would  say ; — 
but  I  was  prepared  to  find  you  a  very 
enviable  being. — And  is  there,  then,  in- 
deed, not  to  be  one  exception  from  the 
curse  of  womanhood  ? — Ah  !  my  sweet 
friend ;  and  cannot  beauty,  3uch  as 
yours,  redeem  you  a  little,  a  very  little 
longer,  from  the  withering  effects  of  pos- 
session ?'* 

'*  I  have  not  spirits  to  go  into  com- 
pany,'' said  Rhoda,  blushing  at  once  from 
a  sense  of  mortified  vanity,  and  a  fear  of 
being  unjust  to  Sir  James.  "  But  that 
was  no  reason  why  those,  who  have,  should 
seclude  themselves  from  the  world." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Lady  Emily.  "  I 
should  have  thought — but  it  is  no  matter. 
I  am  come  to  town  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  dedicating  myself  to  you  ; — and  \^  tou^ 
jours poulet  will  not  pall  upon  the  appe- 
tite, you  need  not  henceforth  be  alone." 

Rhoda     pressed    Lady    Emily's    hand 
tenderly  between  her  own. 
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*'  You  cannot  fear  it/*  said  she.  "  I 
have  not  now  to  learn  that  there  is  a  de- 
licacy, a  constancy  in  female  friendship, 
of  which  the  other  sex  have  no  concep- 
tion/' 

"  Let  us  be  just/'  said  Lady  Emily. 
"  Men  as  friends^  do  not  yield  to  women 
in  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  their  affec- 
tions. But  we  traffick  with  them  onlyas 
lovers,  and  so  we  become  bankrupts.'' 

"  But  why  should  not  friendship  suc- 
ceed to  love  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

*'  1  don't  know  why,''  said  Lady  Emily, 
carelessly;  *'  but  it  is  not  the  way, 
When  toys  have  lost  their  novelty,  we  for- 
get them." 

Rhoda  sighed.  ''That  is  but  too  true, 
perhaps,"  thought  she. 

"  Let  us  have  done  with  the  subject," 
said  she.  "^  It  is  not  calculated  to  raise 
my  spirits.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? — 
or  cannot  you  leave  Mr.  Grantham  1" 

"Oh!  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Emily; 
"  my  novelty  has  been  past  these  hun- 
dred years.     Mr.    Grantham    has  already 
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left  me.  I  have  no  charm  to  cover  the 
scrambling  uncomfortableness  of  a  first 
day*s  dinner  in  London.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  dine  with  you,  and  to  pass  the 
whole  day  with  you,  if  you  like  it.'* 

'^  Nothing  so  much,"  said  Rhoda. — 
And  Lady  Emily  having  changed  her 
travelling  dress,  the  two  ladies  drove  to- 
gether to  Brook-street. 

Here,  restored  to  the  pleasures  of  com- 
panionship, Rhoda,  without  even  meaning 
to  confide,  and  still  less  to  complain,  was 
soon  led  to  open  her  whole  storehouse 
of  grievances  to  her  more  artful  friend. 

The  deprivation,  that  she  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strictland,  was  na- 
turally connected  with  the  compensation 
she  had  hoped  for  from  Sir  James.  The 
disappointment  of  her  hopes,  and  the 
consequent  solitary  hours  which  she  had 
passed,  made  but  the  natural^  and  almost 
inevitable  corollary  to  such  a  discourse. 
But  she  lamented  rather  than  accused ; 
wondered    rather  than  condemned  ;    was 
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ready  to  take  blame  to  herself,  and  iiii- 
feignedly  asked  counsel  other  friend  how 
best  to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  To  you  who  have  scarcely  passed 
your  bridal  days,  my  dear/"  replied  Lady 
Emily,  '^  all  this  seems  mighty  sad  and 
mighty  strange  ;-~to  me  nothing  can 
appear  more  simple,  more  in  the  course 
of  things: — the  principle  producing  the 
consequence^— the  effect  following  the 
cause.*' 

'^  But  the  remedy  ?"  said    Rhoda. 

^'  The  remedy^  my  dear,  can  never  lie 
in  wearing  yourself  to  a  skeleton.  Will 
eyes,  dimmed  with  tears^  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  when  sparkling  with  gaiety  and 
good  humour  ?" 

"  But  there  must  be  a  fault  some- 
where ?" 

'*  The  fault  is  in  human  nature.  Sir 
James  is  no  more  to  blame  than  yourself. 
He  would  be  as  glad  to  think  you  as  hand- 
some now  as  he  thoufi'ht  vou  four  months 
ago,  as  you  would  be  to   have  him  think 
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so;     but    the  thing    is   impossible: — and 
will  you  be  such  a  baby  as  to  cry  for  the 


moon  ?*' 


''  There  is  something  faulty  in  your 
reasoning/'  replied  Rhoda.  "  It  is  con- 
tradicted b3n'epeated  experience.  Though 
personal  charms  may  be  fleeting,'  the  af- 
fection, which  originally  sprung  from 
them,  is  not  always  so.  Do  you  not 
argue  from  a  particular  instance  to  a  ge- 
neral conclusion  ?'' 

"  Without  vanity,  my  dear,  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  what  /could  not  do  cannot 
be  done." 

"  But  do  you  not  believe  that  it  has 
been  done  ?  Do  you  not  Ijelieve  that 
the  wife  has  been  dearer  than  the  bride  ?'' 

"  Never,  my  dear  ;  take  my  word  for 
it.  It  sounds  mighty  prettily  in  verse, 
but  it  is  not  in  nature.  You,  however, 
are  recent  from  your  Darby  and  Joan 
studies;  and  nothing  but  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  world  will  cure  you." 

"   Could    I  believe  you,  I  should  wish 
that  I  had  never  been  born." 
G  2 
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'*  A  ltd  why,  I  beg  to  know  ?  You 
might  as  well  wish  that  you  had  never 
been  young,  because  you  must  be  old. 
To  take  things  as  we  find  them  is  both 
good  philosophy  and  good  morality. — So 
I  have  done^  and  so  I  advise  you  to  do." 

'^  1  must  take  things  as  they  are/'  said 
Rhoda.  "  But  how  to  make  the  best  of 
them  r 

"  By  turning  them  to  your  amusement ; 
and  by  looking  on  the  substance,  and  not 
on  the  shadow.  I  suppose — '*  with  a 
turn  of  the  eye  which  disconcerted  Rho- 
da, *'  it  was  not  '  all  for  love'  that  won  Sir 
James  your  fair  hand.  There  still  re- 
mains what  has  its  value;  and  what,  if 
you  are  a  reasonable  woman,  may  very 
well  content  you.*' 

"I  don't  likeyour  regimen,'*  said  Rho- 
da; *'  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
heart." 

*'  Pray,  my  dear,  what  had  your  heart 
to  do  in  your  marriage  with  Sir  James  ?" 

Rhoda  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

**   NoW)  don't  be  a  baby,*'  said  Lady 
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Emily :  '*  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach 
you." 

"  I  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Sir 
James/'  replied  Rhoda,  warmly;  '^  and 
if  my  heart  had  nothing  to  do  in  my 
marriage,  the  ardent  love  that  Sir  James 
felt  for  me  had  a  great  deal/' 

"  Well,  be  it  so :  I  never  dispute  po- 
sitive assertions.  One  caution,  however, 
take  from  me, — not  to  find  your  heart  a 
little  too  late.  You  and  I  should  forget, 
if  it  were  possible,  that  we  have  hearts, 
— except  for  each  other.  Our  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
a  heart." 

"  I  do  not  feel  any  danger  there,"  said 
Rhoda  :   "  but  I  dread  vacuity/* 

"  Cannot  you  cocker  up  this  '  very  sin- 
cere esteem*  into  a  tolerably-sized  pas- 
sion, that  may  do  very  well  for  all  matri- 
monial purposes  ;  and  which  will  acquire 
interest  from  a  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  returned  ? — And  thus  you  may  go  ori 
loving  to  the   end  of  the  chapter." 

"  Goon  !"  thought  Rhoda.   "  Oh  !  .that 
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I  had  but  begun  so.  T  should  fear  neither 
my  own  instability,  nor  the  waning  of 
Sir  James's  affections." 

'^  I  have  no  such  consciousness,  I  assure 
you/'  replied  Rhoda.  ''-  I  believe  that 
Sir  James  still  loves  me;  and  I  would 
learn  of  you  how  to  make  him  love  me 
for  ever." 

"  Love  I—and  for  ever  ! — Alas  !  my 
dear,  I  have  no  such  recipe.  T  know  what 
will  not  do,  but  I  do  not  know  what  will.'* 

''  What  is  it  that  will  not  do?"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Enacting  what  is  called  '  the  good 
wife,'  "  said  Lady  Emily.  "  Fancying  that 
if  you  can  please  caro  sposo,  it  signifies 
little  who  else  you  do  not  please.  The 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  nearer  the 
truth:  please  others,  and  you  will  please 
him.  There  is  not  one  man  in  twenty 
who  sees  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and  no 
man  likes  a  wife  that  nobody  likes  but 
himself  I  impute  the  sliorlness^  at  least, 
of  my  reign  to  having  been  immediately 
immured  in  the  country.     Mr.  Grantham 
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ceased  to  bear  of  my  charms,  and  he  for- 
got that  I  had  any.  L  went  on  biunder- 
ingly,  thinking  th  it  hencetonh  my  vir- 
tues were  to  be  my  charms  ;  and  did  not 
discover  my  mistake  till  the  evil  was  ir- 
reparable." 

"  Yet,  I  think,  Sir  James  would  love 
me  longer  in  the  country  than  in  town," 
said  Rhoda. 

*'  No  such  thing,  my  dear  Lady  Os- 
bourne,  depend  upon  me.  You  are  in 
the  happiest  possible  circumstances  for 
keeping  up  the  waning  fire  of  matrimo- 
nial love.  Make  Sir  James  see  that  he 
is  envied,  and  he  will  then  appreciate  the 
jewel  he  possesses.  Think  for  yourself; 
act  for  yourself;  avoid  singularity;  ob- 
serve decorum: — and  then  do  every  thing 
that  pleases  yourself." 

"•  Shall  we  ask  Sir  James's  opinion  of 
your  doctrine?"  said  Rhoda;  ''  for  here 
he  comes.*' 

Sir  James  returned  to  tlie  novel  spec- 
tacle of  a  cheerful  couiitenance.  Rhoda 
met  him  with  a  smile;   and    though   her 
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cheek  was  still  pale,  her  eye  was  no  longer 
heavy.  She  had,  too,  changed  the  dress 
of  the  morning  ;  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance seemed  to  say  that  she  no  longer 
meant  to  play  the  recluse. 

"  I  am  forgiven,  I  hope  ?"  said  she, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  "I  will 
be  pettish  no  more.*' 

How  such  an  act  of  good-natured  con- 
ciliation might  have  been  received,  had 
they  been  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  say  : 
but  the  presence  of  Lady  Emily,  the  at- 
tractions in  Rhoda*s  dress  and  manner, 
gave  Sir  James  the  impression  that  the 
whole  scene  was  prepared,  and  that 
Rhoda  was  only  repeating  a  lesson  taught 
by  her  more  practised  and  worldly-wise 
friend. 

No  man  likes  to  be  duped  ;  and 
though  Sir  James  had  often  been  wound- 
ed by  the  ingenuousness  of  Rhoda,  he 
had  always  held  the  frankness  of  her  nature 
as  one  of  her  most  attractive  charms, 
and  as  his  surest  guarantee  that  the 
evil  extended  no  farther  than   it  was  visi- 
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ble.  But  any  appearance  of  art  must  at 
once  weaken  her  interest  in  his  affections, 
and  submit  her  most  indifferent  actions  to 
the  ordeal  of  suspicion. 

This  appearance  struck  him,  for  the 
first  time,  at  this  moment.  The  hand 
was  coldly  accepted  ;  scarcely  retained 
an  instant  ;  and,  without  making  any  di- 
rect reply  to  Rhoda,  Sir  James  advanced 
to  make  his  compliments  to  Lady    Emily. 

''  Lady  Emily  is  right,"  thought  Rho- 
da ;  "  Sir  James  does  indeed  love  me  no 
longer  !" 

A  glance  from  her  friend's  eye  struck 
the  conviction  still  deeper;  and  while 
Rhoda  coloured  from  resentment,  she 
drooped  with  dejection. 

Sir  James  was  not  unobserving  of  all 
this ;  but  he  mistook  the  mortification 
of  repulsed  kindness  for  the  vexation  of 
baffled  art.  Lady  Emily's  manners  to- 
wards himself  tended  but  the  more  to 
confirm  this  mistake. 

He  had  good    reason    to  know  that  she 

hated    him.     He      was    well    acquainted 
G  5 
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with  the  malice  and  duplicity  of  her  cha- 
racter;  andciuld  not  but  impute  to  some 
design  inimical  to  his  peace  the  studied 
blandishment  and  suavity  of  address  with 
which  she  now  treated  him. 

''  Lady  Emily  is  to  instruct  Rhoda 
how  to  manage  me/'  thought  Sir  J&mes. 

Now  it  happened,  that  if  there  was 
one  point  more  than  another,  against 
which  the  pride  of  Sir  James  particu- 
larly revolted,  it  was  from  the  notion 
of  being  managed  by  a  wife.  Of  the 
authority  of  a  husband  he  had  the 
most  orthodox  opinions  ;  and  the  ex- 
treme indulgence,  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  treated  Rhoda,  was  not  more 
from  the  gratification  which  he  had  in  be- 
ing the  instrument  of  her  pleasures  than 
from  the  belief  that  she  exacted  noth\ng ; 
and,  that  if  he  had  acted  otherwise,  she 
would  im.plicitly  have  adopted  any  sug- 
gestion of  his.  In  tightening  the  rein,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  sufficient- 
ly remind  her  of  her  subserviency,  as  to 
obviate     the     necessity    of    resorting  to 
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severer  measures  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  evin- 
cing that  his  affection  was  rather  the  off- 
spring of  his  judgment  than  the  controller 
of  his  will,  she  would  be  led  henceforth 
to  cultivate  that,  which  hitherto  she  had 
seemed  to  regard  as  perennial  without  her 
care. 

There  was  no  one  to  whom  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  applied  less  than  to 
Rhoda. 

High-spirited,  and  conscious,  even 
amidst  a  sense  of  her  instability  and  er- 
rors, of  the  integrity  of  her  heart,  and  of 
the  superior  endowments  of  mind  and  per- 
son with  which  she  had  been  gifted  by  na- 
ture, she  thought  of  nothing  so  little  as  of 
being  ruled  by  the  rod  of  authority.  In 
her  whole  life  she  had  never  bent  before  it ; 
and  while  from  a  principle  of  duty  she 
would  yield  more  than  could  be  exacted, 
not  a  particle  of  her  obedience  could  be 
competed  from  her  without  the  wreck  of 
her  happiness. 

Of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  voluntarily 
contracted,  she  had  as  high  a  sense  as  Sir 
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James  himself  could  have;  and  would 
have  held  herself  guilty  had  she  failed  in 
them  even  to  a  husband,  whom  she  had 
neither  loved  nor  respected  ; — hitherto 
they  had  been  the  willing  offering  of  gra- 
titude and  esteem.  If  they  were  not  with- 
held for  the  future,  it  was  more  in  consi- 
deration  of  her  own  dignity  than  of  Sir 
James's  happiness. 

So  little,  indeed,  had  Rhoda  of  that 
art  of  which  Sir  James  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect her,  that  she  could  not,  even  at  the 
instigation  of  her  own  pride,  conceal  the 
chagrin  that  his  repulse  had  occasioned. 
Tears,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  stole  down  her  cheeks  ; 
and  she  remained  silent,  resting  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  while  Lady  Emily  with 
ineffable  sweetness,  and  with  a  moderated 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  which  shewed  at 
once  her  consciousness  of  her  friend's 
uneasiness,  and  her  desire  not  to  appear 
to  see  it,  continued  to  converse  with  Sir 
James;  mingling  so  many  natural  strokes 
of  propriety  of  feeling  and  discriminating 
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candour,  as  they  discussed  the  topics  of 
the  day,  as  to  give  Rhoda  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  her  head  and  heart  than  she  had 
ever  entertained  before  ;  and  quite  to  ob- 
literate the  disapprobation,  which  some 
parts  of  the  lecture,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  evening,  had  generated.  If  she  did 
not  deceive  Sir  James,  it  was  not  that  he 
was  insensible  to  her  power  of  charming, 
but  that  he  had  been  charmed  before,  and 
knew  that  '  all  which  glittered  was  not 
gold.' 

When  she  arose  to  go,  she  embraced 
Rhoda  tenderly. 

"  Good  night,  my  dearest  friend  ; — for 
all  our  sakes  think  more  of  what  you  re- 
tain, than  of  what  you  have  lost :  and  how 
much  more  do  you  possess  than  half  your 
sex  !*' 

"  Oh  !  do  not  ^ou  so  soon  withdraw 
your  hand/'  said  Rhoda,  retaining,  as  if 
unable  to  let  it  go,  one  of  the  fair  hands 
of  Lady  Emily  within  her  own.  *'  We 
must  meet  every  day, — every  hour.*' 

**  I  shall  always  be    to  be  found,"   re- 
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plied  Lady  Emily  ;  "  but  I  must  not  be 
importuning:  I  must  not  wear  the  steps 
of  my  neighbour's  door,  though  he  is 
a  wise  man  ;"  said  she,  smiling  on  Sir 
James. 

"  I  hope,''  said  Sir  James,  "  that  Rho- 
da  will  now  begin  to  mix  more  in  general 
society  again  ;  it  is  mi/  wish  that  she 
should  do  so." 

He  spoke  in  an  authoritative  tone  ; 
and  Rhoda  durst  not  trust  her  voice  to 
bid  her  friend  good  night,  lest  she  should 
burst  into  tears. 

Lady  Emily  spoke  for  her,  "  Then 
she  icill  mix  more  in  general  society,  I 
am  sure,"  said  she.  "  Indeed,  it  is  the 
best  and  wisest  thing  she  can  do.  Lady 
Osbourne  knows  that  is  the  verv  advice 
I   have  given  her.'' 

"  And  the  advice,"  said  Rhoda,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  speak  steadily,  ''  that  I 
will  take." 

The  door  shut  out  Lady  Emily;  and 
Sir  James  and  Rhoda  stood  for  some  mi- 
nutes, each  with  their  eyes    fixed  upon 
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the  fire,  in  silence.  Rhoda,  at  length, 
lighted  her  taper,  and  turned  towards  the 
door. 

''  Rhoda  !"said  Sir  James. 

"  Sir!'*  replied  Rhoda;  and  the  word 
shot  throusrh  his  veins  like  ice. 

o 

"  J3o  you  wish  that  Lady  Emily  should 
be  of  the  dinner-party  on  Thursday  ?'* 

''^  As  you  please,"    replied  Rhoda. 

'•'  I  wish  you  would  have  a  choice," 
said  Sir  James, 

'•  It  is  that  which  I  cannot  have/^  said 
Rhoda^  and  withdrew. 

"  Is  this  plan  ?"  thought  Sir  James, 
''  or  is  it  peevishness — or  genuine  indif- 
ference r  It  is  any  thing  but  kindness, — 
any  thing  but  a  desire  to  generate  kind- 
ness.'* 

Sir  James  went  down  to  his  dressing 
room  to  debate  this  question  more  at 
leisure;  and  Rhoda  went  up  to  her  room 
to  weep  bitterly  ;  and  to  hasten  to  bed, 
that  Sir  James  might  not  discover  she  had 
done  so. 
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CHAP.  X. 


**  Amid  a  world  of  dangers,  venturing  forth, 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless  !  proud  in  conscious  worth." 

(  rahbe. 

*'  1  WISH,"  said  Sir  James,  as  he  quit- 
ted Rhoda  for  the  morning,  "  that  you 
would  ask  Lady  Emily  and  Mr.  Grantham 
for  Thursday.  I  have  no  desire  but  to 
be  upon  the  best  footing  with  them,  and 
Mr.  Grantham  is  a  man  whom  I  sincerely 
esteem." 

'*  I  will  do  as  you  order  me,"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Pray  change  the  word  to  desire,'* 
said  Sir  James,  who  began  a  little  to 
repent  of  the  experiment  of  the  night  be- 
fore. 
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*'  It  is  the    same  thing,"  said  Rhoda. 
'*  I    am  come/'    said  Rhoda    to    Lady 
Emily,    *'  as  an  emissary  and  as  a  prin- 
cipal.    As  an  emissary,  I  invite  you   and 
Mr.  Grantham   to  dine    with    Sir    James 
on  Thursday:  and  as  a   principal,     I   tell 
you,  that  I  will  no   more  repeat  the  kind 
of  conversation  which  we   had  yesterday. 
It  sours  my  temper,  it  weakens  my  mind, 
makes  me   less  sensible   of  my  comforts, 
more  alive  to   my  discontents.     From  this 
day,     I    intend  to   return   to    my    former 
mode  of  life ;     I  will  go    every  where,  I 
will  see  every  body ;  but  I  will  do  all  in 
your  company.     I    had    planned  another 
disposal  of  my  time  for   this  winter;  but 
the  grounds    on  which  I   rested  it    have 
crumbled  from  uader  my  feet.     I  can  do 
but    as    others    do,  and  in  your  society  I 
shall  do  it  safely." 

"  All  this  is  mighty  grave,  mighty  wise, 
and  very  magnificent  !"  replied  Lady 
Emilv,  lausrhino^:  ''but  it  is  but  one 
other  stage  in  the  journey  which  wc  all 
make.     I  have  had  my  heroics  as   well  as 
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you  ;  they  serve  pour  passer  le  terns  :  but 
you  will  settle  down  into  good,  rational, 
independent  self-enjoyment,  like  the  rest 
of  us  presently,  without  either  throwing 
down  your  glove  at  every  folly  and  vanity 
that  comes  in  your  way;  or  without 
supposing  yourself,  like  the  damsels  of 
old,  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  some 
monster  at  every  step  you  take.  Well, 
how  are  we  to  begin  in  this  famous 
career  ?  What  will  you  do  with  yourself, 
to-night  ?'* 

Rhoda  laid  before  Lady  Emily  a  list 
of  possibilities,  and  desired  her  to  make 
a  selection :  this  was  easily  done.  But 
again  Lady  Emily  observed,  '^  that  she 
had  no  horses,"  and  again  Rhoda  assured 
her,  that  her  carriage  was  as  much  at  her 
disposal  as  her  own. 

''  Then  let  it  take  us  immediately  to 
Madame  Bertie's  and  Madame  Triand's. 
1  have  not  a  thing  to  wear,  and  though 
those  are  personages  too  expensive  for 
me  to  traffic  with  much,  yet  1  shall  there 
best  learn    how  to  dress  myself,    and  they 
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can  mrnisli  me  with   what  I  want,  'till    I 
have  learnt.*' 

Rhoda  wiUingly  complied,  and  recol- 
lecting the  hint  that  Lady  Emily  had 
given  of  the  sacrifice  of  half  her  pin- 
money,  found  means  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  her  friend,  while  she  gratified 
her  own  liberal  mind,  by  presenting  her 
with  dresses  and  ornaments  that  seemed 
most  to  please  her  fanc}^. 

"  If  in  the  destiny  that  I  have  chosen 
there  are  chagrins,''  thought  Rhoda, 
"  there  are  also  counterbalances." 

And  it  was  this  consideration,  from 
whence  had  arisen  the  decided  tone  that 
Rhoda  had  now  taken  ;  she  had  said  to  her- 
self, "  At  length  1  will  be  wise.  Abjuring 
the  fairyism  of  life,  I  will  look  only  at 
its  realities.  My  dear  Lady  Randolf 
has  long  since  told  me,  that  unmixed 
good  is  not  the  lot  of  mortality.  I  might 
have  made  a  better  choice, —  my  sad  and 
vacant  heart  tells  me  that  I  might;  but 
the  choice   is  made,   and  let  the  courage, 
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with  which  I  bear  it,  redeem  the  folly 
of  the  decision.  It  is  not  for  me,  unsup- 
ported by  the  dignity  of  married  happi- 
ness, to  presume  to  change  the  fashion  of 
morals,  as  once  1  vainly  boasted  that  I 
should  do;  but  I  may  yet  shew  the 
world  that  I  am  sufficient  to  the  right 
conduct  of  myself;  that,  unprotected  by 
the  banner  of  a  husband's  love,  and  un- 
guarded by  my  love  for  him,  I  can  yet 
pass  through  'the  world's  great  snare  un- 
caught/  Lady  Randolf  and  my  Frances, 
after  all  my  mistakes,  shall  not  blush  for 
me  !  They  shall  acknowledge  that  if  I 
have  sacrificed  my  happiness,  I  have  kept 
safe  my  integrity." 

Rhoda  perceived  not  that,  in  this  laud- 
able design,  she  lived  as  much  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  as  when  she  sacri« 
ficed  the  affections  of  her  heart  to  its 
allurements,  that  vanity  was  still  the 
actuating  principle,  and  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction, (that  love  for  which  she  had 
resigned    all  other     loves,,)    was  still  the 
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same.  She  felt  herself  chastised,  and  she 
believed  that  she  was  reformed  ;  but  she 
might  have  known  how  little  humility 
there  was  in  her  self-condemnation,  by  the 
invincible  repugnancy  that  she  found  to 
confess  her  errors,  even  to  those  whoj 
she  knew,  would  be  the  most  ready  to 
pardon  them. 

She  ceased  to  write  either  to  Lady 
Randolf  or  to  Miss  Wyburg,  and  rather 
chose  to  incur  the  imputation  of  neglect 
and  forget  fulness^  than  by  betraying  her 
unhappiness,  to  reveal  the  mistake  that 
she  had  made.  Nothing  in  the  passing 
hour  reminded  her  of  either.  Miss  Wy- 
burg had  perceived  the  growing  reserve 
of  her  letters  from  the  period  of  her 
intimacy  with  Lady  Emily,  and  had  in- 
puted  that  intimacy  as  its  source  ;  though 
it  was  in  fact  the  increasing  discontent  of 
Rhoda's  mind,  which  had  its  date  fiom 
the  same  period,  and  had  alone  dimi- 
nished the  frankness  of  her  communica- 
tions.    Miss  Wyburg,  howeverj  knew  not 
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this  ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
maintain  her  place  in  the  confidence  of 
her  friend,  she  desisted  from  all  inter- 
course, without  resentment,  and  rather 
with  a  tender  sorrow  that  felt  more  for 
th.e  failure  of  rectitude  in  the  creature 
whom  she  loved  than  of  what  she  person- 
all^  suffered  from  her  dereliction.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  feeling,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  had  also  put  an  end  to 
the  correspondence  with  Lady  Randolf. 
She  believed  that  her  letters  were  unwel- 
come, and  she  ceased  to  write. 

Rhoda^  thus  abandoned  to  her  own  pre- 
sumption, and  the  dangerous  guidance 
of  Lady  Emily,  rushed  eagerly  on  the 
w'orld  ;  for  in  its  tumult  alone  could  she 
forget  herself. 

Sir  James,  whose  hope  of  domestic  com- 
fort w^as  extinct,  sought  not  to  restrain 
her;  but  he  watched  her  with  the  most 
scrupulous  diligence. 

The  most  scrupulous  diligence  found 
nothing  to  reprove. 
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Assailed,     as    she    continued  to   be   on 
every   side,   by   the    most    insidious    adu- 
lation, wooed   by  the    most    delicate    and 
unremitting    attentions,    he    saw   her  hold 
on  her    way,    undeviating  from  the  narrow 
line  of  dignified  propriety  which   she  had 
ever    kept,  equally    free    from    the  light- 
ness   of  coquetry,    and   the  affectation  of 
prudery;    gay,  brilliant,  giving  and  seem- 
ing to  receive  pleasure  from  all,    without 
distinguishing  any.     He   might   have  be- 
lieved  her    happy,     and    have    wondered 
why  she  did  not  make  him  so;  but  accus- 
tomed to  the  expression   of  her  eye,  and 
often   witness  to  the   tear   which    too  fre- 
quently dimmed  its  lustre,   he  knew  that 
her  heart   was  heavy,  and    in  the  secret  of 
that    heart   he  believed  lay   the  obstacle  to 
his    own    happiness.     No    longer    could 
he  hope  that  time  or  circumstance    could 
make    that  heart  his  ;     for    no    longer  did 
he  doubt  but  that  it  was  another's!      He 
was   not  able  to  withstand  the  conviction 
that  she  had  sacrificed   her  first  affections 
to  ambition  :    and  he   could   now   retrace 
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the  sions  which  had  made  this  evident 
in  time,  would  he  then  have  attended 
to  them,  to  have  preserved  them 
both. 

The  emotion  which  she  had  betrayed 
the  morning  of  the  auction;  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  all  intimacy  with  Lady 
Williams,  and  the  repugnancy  even  to 
horror  which  she  had  shewn  to  re-visit- 
ing Byrkley,  he  imputed  all  to  the  jsame 
cause.  To  this,  too,  his  self-love  referred 
his  inability  to  touch  her  heart;  and  in 
this,  rather  than  in  principle,  or  coldness, 
did  he  find  the  reason  why  she  passed 
safely  through  the  ordeal,  where  so  many 
others  perished. 

Yet  iF  nothing  new  had  occurred,  it 
her  heart  had  never  been  his,  why  were 
her  manners  towards  him  so  changed? 
JJe  was  unconscious,  on  his  part,  of  any 
abatement  in  kindness,  or  in  love.  Com- 
placency, gratitude,  esteem,  familiarity, 
had  once  made  up  their  connexion. 
Whv  now  was  substituted  a  studied  obe- 
dience,    verbal  acknowledgment,   respect. 
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reverence  ?  He  imputed  the  change  to 
the  schooling  of  Lady  Emily:  it  was  her 
own  cooduct,  modified  by  the  differences^ 
of  character  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Grantham  ;  and  he  foresaw  from  it  the 
same  comfortless  and  desolated  home 
which  he  knew  Mr.  Grantham's  to  be. 

Yet  if  he  wished  to  break  the  intimacy 
between  Lady  Emily  and  Rhoda,  it  was 
more  for  Rhoda's  sake  than   his  own. 

"  For  me,"  he  would  say,  "  there  is  little 
to  be  hoped;  with  all  my  precaution  I 
have  played  the  fool  at  five-and-forty : 
this  comes  of  being  wise  too  soon.  Had 
I  played  the  fool  at  five-and-twenty^ 
though  I  had  loved  indiscreetly,  I  too 
might  have  been  beloved.  There  is  now 
no  remedy;  but  I  would  not,  if  I  could 
help  it,  that  Rhoda  should  become  a  cold, 
unfeeling,  heartless  woman  of  fashion. 
Were  it  not  for  Lady  Emily,  I  might 
yet  be  her  friend  ; — we  might  be  happy. 
Alas  !  I  am  a  fool  still  ;  I  still  hope  for 
impossibilities;  but  let  me  not  leave  un- 
done all  that  is  possible!" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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In  prosecution  of  his  design,  he  sought, 
when  the  next  favourable  opportunity 
occurred,  to  discover  how  far  Rhoda  would 
endure  any  control  over  her  intercourse 
with  Lady  Emily. 

Rhoda,  whose  feelings  on  this  point  were 
all  alive,  understood  him  at  half  a  word, 
and  the  shade  that  crossed  her  brow  pre- 
saged ill  to  the  success  of  his  remon- 
strance* 

"  I  could  not  have  believed,"  said  she, 
'•  that  there  was  any  thing  in  my  conduct 
which  you   could   have    reproved ;  I  ima- 
gined that  I   had  your  permission  for    all 
I  did." 

"  You  were  not  unaware,  I  believe,'^ 
said  Sir  James,  ''  that  Lady  Emily  does 
not  possess  my  good  opinion  ;  but  if  she 
did,  I  could  not  wish  that  you  should  he 
given  up  to  any  body,  as  you  are  to  her  ; — 
except  myself,"  added  he,    with  a  sigh. 

'*  And  yet,*'  said  Rhoda,  '*  you  did  not 
wish  me  to  live  alone." 

"  Ls  there  no  other  being  that  you  can 
love,  except  Lady  Emily  ?"  said  Sir  James. 
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''  I  do  not  love  any  body  else,  here,'* 
said  Rhoda. 

''  It  seems/'  replied  Sir  JaiTies,  ^'  that 
you  are  inclined  to  like  those  best  whom 
I  like  least/' 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such  per- 
verseness/*  replied  Rhoda;  "  perhaps  I 
might,  with  more  reason,  retort  the  ac- 
cusation. Lady  Emily  is  the  second  as- 
sociate, of  whom  you  have  disapproved. 
Your  objections  to  Lady  Williams  were, 
however/  well  founded  :  I  saw  that  they 
were^  and  our  intimacy  ceased.  I  did 
not  hear  your  prejudices  against  Lady 
Emily  with  disregard, — they  put  me  upon 
my  guard  ;  but  my  closest  inspection  has 
found  nothing  to  disapprove,  and  1  con- 
tinue to  associate  with  her. —  This  is  not 
perverseness,  but  reason." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Sir  James,  v/ith  a 
bitter  kind  of  smile,  "  that  a  husband 
loves  compliance  better  than  reason." 

*'  If  you  exact  such  a  test  of  my  obedi- 
ence,** said  Rhoda, "I  shallcertainly  give  it; 
H  2 
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but  I  will  not  conceal  frona  you,  that  the 
sacrifice  will  not  be  of  my  hajj^jmess 
alone  /" 

"  And  yet/'  replied  Sir  James,  *'a  con- 
sideration for  your  happiness  would  be 
my  sole  motive  for  doing  so — my  own  is 
out  of  the  question.  But  1  know  Lady 
Emily  better  than  you  do; — an  intimacy 
with     her    will  not     contribute    to    your 

happiness,  will    not    contribute  to 

Rhoda,  you  are  too  good  to  be  a  second 
Lady  Emily  !" 

"  I  have,  indeed, '^  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
tone  of  heart-felt  sadness,  "  justified  the 
opinion,  that  I  am  a  bad  judge  of  what 
will  contribute  to  my  happiness ;  yet,  in 
this  case,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  per- 
suade me  that  1  am  mistaken." 

"Then,"*  replied  Sir  James,  "you  must 
again 'learn,  from  experience,  what  coun- 
sel might  more  safely  teach.  The  serpent 
will  sting  you  :  but  in  lids  case,  if  I  cannot 
convince,  I  will  not  over-rule." 

Rhoda  felt  the  weight  of   authority  in 
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the  emphasis  which  Sir  James  laid  upon 
the  word  this;  and  felt  it  as  a  hardship. 
She  was  conscious  that  wherever  else  she 
had  failed,  her  obedience  had  been  per- 
fect; and  had  hoped  to  have  spared 
her  pride  the  mortification  of  having  it 
pressed  upon  her  notice:  but  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  her  vexations  oa 
this  score.  The  growing  moroseness  of 
Sir  James  made  her  every  day  more  and 
more  sensible  of  her  dependance  upon  his 
will. 

His  affections  unanswered,  his  hopes 
disappointed,  his  vanity  mortified  ;  nei- 
ther his  unextino^uished  love,  nor  the 
respect  that  he  felt  for  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  character  displayed  by  Rhoda, 
nor  even  the  compassion  which  at  times 
arose  within  his  breast,  for  the  fate  which 
at  nineteen  she  had  imposed  upon  her- 
self, could  preserve,  unbroken,  the  equa- 
nimity of  his  temper. 

Tell  me,  where  is  the  man  that  in  si- 
milar circumstances    would   not   equally 
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have  failed  ?  Rhoda  could  not  now  say, 
"  Sir  Janies  likes  whatever  I  like  ;"  on  the 
contrary,  she  might  more  truly  have  said,, 
"  Sir  James  likes  nothing  that  I  like." 
There  were  moments  w^hen  the  sound  of 
her  voice  alone  would  irritate  his  feelings 
beyond  the  power  of  his  self-command; 
hence  a  peevishness  for  which  no  cause 
appeared,  or  a  sternness  of  control  for 
which  nothing  on  Rhoda's  part  gave  oc- 
casion, seemed  to  betray  the  bitterest 
dislike  to  a  creature,  whom  of  all  others 
existing  he  loved  the  best ;  loved  with 
increasing  ardour,  with  an  inttnseness 
of  passion  that  made  him  wretched.  He 
was  but  too  sensible  of  his  own  harshness, 
but  he  sought  rather  to  justify  than  to 
repress  it.  He  had  tried  indulgence  and 
complacency, — he  believed  that  he  had 
been  repaid  with  ingratitude;  and  in  re- 
sorting now  to  severity,  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  less  from 
the  austerity  of  his  feelings,  than  from 
the   strict    guardianship    which     he   was 
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bound  to  exercise  towards  a  wife,  who 
neglected  to  provide  for  her  own  safety  by 
cultivating  an  affection  for  her  husband. 
Rhoda,  on  her  part,  forgot  that  this  culti- 
vation was  as  much  her  duty  as  to  obey 
him  ;  and  that  it  was  not  less  so  sedulously 
to  endeavour  to  make  him  love  her :  but 
she  rather  resented  the  imagined  diminu- 
tion of  affection  as  an  offence,  than  la- 
mented it  as  a  misfortune,  which  she  was 
called  upon,  if  possible,  to  remedy;  she 
sought  therefore  only  to  place  her  own 
conduct  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
censure,  and  became  careless  how  little 
she  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  Sir 
James,  or  conciliated  his  good  will. 

She  had  no  wounded  affections  to 
struggle  with,  and  possessing  from  nature 
a  temper,  which,  however  warm,  waa 
neither  slightly  irritable,  nor  at  all  vin- 
dictive,  she  opposed  only  silence  to  Sir 
James's  ill  humour;  and  if  she  did  not 
condescend  to  disarm  him  by  sweetness* 
or  gaiety,  she  forebore  to  provoke  him, 
even  by    the   most  reasonable  vindication, 
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or  the  gentlest  remonstrance:  but  sucii 
forbearance  gave  not  happiness  to  herself, 
nor  bestowed  it  upon  Sir  James.  His 
apparent  uneasiness  awakened  at  times 
lier  compassion  for  him;  and  she  would 
then  question  her  heart;  whether  any 
mode  of  conduct  on  her  part  could  more 
contribute  to  an  end,  which,  if  accom- 
plished, must  certainly  lessen  both  Sir 
James's  chagrins  and  her  own. 

"  I  could,  indeed,  be  more  at  home," 
thought  she;  "but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Sir  James  would  be  more  happy  if  I  were. 
By  the  eargerness  with  which  he  flies  from 
his  own  house,  and  by  the  few  hours  that 
he  passes  there,  I  must  conclude  that  he 
finds^  at  least,  amusement  elsewhere  ;  and 
I  cannot  now  even  amuse.  Why  should 
I  seclude  myself  from  that,  which,  if  it 
makes  not  my  happiness,  preserves  me 
from  the  misery  of  memory  ?  In  the 
earlier  part  of  my  marriage,  T  might,  per- 
haps, have  exchanged  dissipation  for 
home,  and  have  found  peace  of  mind,  at 
least,    in     administering    to    Sir    James's 
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wishes.  Now  the  alternative  is,  the  dis- 
traction of  thought  which  preserves  me 
from  reflection  or  the  reflection  that  would 
make  me  miserable.  I  do  not  owe  to  Sir 
James's  present  disposition  the  latter  part 
of  the  alternative,*' 
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CHAP.  XI 


"  So  glozedtbe  Tempter  I" 

Millon. 

From  the  forlorn  sensations  which  such 
reasonings  failed  not  to  create,  Rhoda 
flew  for  relief  to  the  company  of  her 
friend  :  the  remedy  was  at  first  infallible  ; 
by  degrees  it  became  less  so.  Nature  had 
not  designed  Rhoda  for  a  pupil  to  Lady 
Emily;  she  could  not  move  in  a  sphere 
where  self  alone  was  the  centre ;  and 
while  she  continued  to  be  gratified  by  Lady 
Emily's  flattery,  dazzled  by  her  talents, 
and  amused  by  her  conversation,  her  af- 
fection was  chilled  by  the  worldly  and 
selfish  spirit  which  broke  out  from  under 
all  this  splendid  drapery.  From  wonder- 
ing why  Lady  Emily's   company   did  not 
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satisfy,  as  in  time  past,  she  began  to  dis- 
cern some  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
Amidst  the  strongest  claims  to  the  most 
incautious  and  undesigning  of  characters, 
Rhoda  thought  that  she  sometimes  de- 
tected the  traces  of  art,  which  awakened 
at  once  suspicions  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  affections  and  the  principles  of  Lady 
Emily ;  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
lucid  sincerity  and  honest  love  of  Lady 
Randolf  and  Miss  Wyburg. 

"  What  a  prodigal  have  I  been,'* 
thought  she,  "  in  friendship  and  in  love  ! 
Who  might  have  been  so  rich  }  Who  can 
be  more  poor  ?" 

Pondering  these  thoughts  with  a  cor- 
respondent heaviness  of  hearty  she  one 
morning  stopped  at  her  bookseller's  shop 
to  inquire  after  a  new  publication.  As 
she  was  questioning  the  man  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  a  gentleman  is- 
sued from  the  shop,  whom  she  instantly 
recognized  as  Mr.  Ponsonby.  She  saw, 
by  his   sudden  start,  that    he   also  recug- 
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nised  her.  His  first  impulse  seemed  to 
be,  as  in  their  former  interview,  to  escape; 
but,  with  a  recollected  air,  he  stopt,  bowed 
respecttYiUy,  and  hurried  on. 

"  1  still  reign  in  that  heart  !'"  said  Rho- 
da  to  herself ;  and  the  flood  of  recollec- 
tions and  regrets  which  followed  bore 
down  all  present  thoughts,  all  present  de- 
signs, and  left  the  bookseller  waiting  in 
astonished  expectation  for  the  unfinished 
sentence. 

"  Shall  the  books  be  sent  to  Brook- 
street,  my  lady  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  Sir  !"   replied  Rhoda. 

The  man  repeated  the  question. 

"  What  books  ?"  said  Rhoda  ;  and  as 
she  said  it,  another  apparition  again 
changed  the  current   of  her  thoughts. 

Lord  William  St.  Qnintin's  voice  from 
the  opposite  fiide  o'i  the  carriage  made 
her  turn  her  eyes  that  way,  and  the  plea- 
sure with  which  she  beheld  him  was  in- 
stantly apparent. 

*'  Are  you  then  at  length  arrived  }'*  said 
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she.  "  How  much  have  we  wanted  you  ! 
Where  can  you  have  buried  yourself  so 
long  ?" 

"  Where/'  replied  Lord  William,  with 
a  sigh,  "  it  might  have  been  best  that  I 
had  remained.  Had  I  the  wisdom  of  a 
child,  I  should    not  again  run    into    dan- 

.  ''  I  hope,"  said  Rhoda,  '*  that  all  those 
clouds  which  obscured  your  family  hori- 
zon have  passed  ;  and  that  now  you  are 
come  amongst  us,  it  will  be  to  enjoy  your- 
self." 

*"'  That  will  depend  upon  others  rather 
than  myself/'  replied  Lord  Wiiliam  ;  "  but 
are  the  gny  pantomimes  of  this  busy  place 
as  attractive  to  you  as  those  sublime 
scenes  in  which  you  were  so  en  wrapt 
during  the  ever-to-be-regretted  days  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  ?  ij  they  are,  I  shall  envy 
the  versatility  of  your  taste." 

''  As  tlie  lord  of  countless  flocks  might 
envy  thu  pjssossor  of  the  single  ewe 
lauib,"  said  Khod.i,  laughing.  ''  You 
must    be     an    altered    personage     if    mi/ 
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versatility  of  taste  can    be    the    object  of 
your  envy/' 

"  I  am  an  altered  man/*  replied  Lord 
William  ;  "  and  however  perverse  it  may 
seem,  I  prefer  the  pains  of  stability  to 
the  pleasures  of  change." 

''  And  yet  you  envy  my  supposed 
variableness  of  taste  ?" 

''^Oh!  une  fagon  de  purler ;  for  en  ve^ 
rite,  I  would  not  exchange  my  sombre 
immutability  for  the  gayest  of  your 
changeable  colours  ;  if  I  may  so  say  with- 
out offence  to  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne." 

"  I  am  more  of  your  mind,  perhaps, 
than  you  are  aware,"  replied  Rhoda ; 
"and  though  you  will  hear  of  me  as  the 
most  fluttering  of  the  gilded  butterflies 
that  skim  the  flowers  of  this  gay  parterre, 
yet  1  verily  long  for  a  place  whereon  to 
rest^  and  spread  my  wings  no  more.' 

"  And  is  not  such  a  spot  to  be  found 
in  Brook-street  ?*'  said  Lord  William, 
with  a  penetrating  look. 

"  Of  course/'  replied  Rhoda,  blushing  ; 
**  but    I  was  speaking  of    more    general 
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society.  That  little  agreeable  cousin  of 
yours,  Lady  Emih%  is  gifted  with  the 
power  of  perpetual  motion,  and  can  find 
auuisement  in  nothing  else.  The  argu- 
ment of  making  the  most  of  her  time, 
leaves  her  really  no  time  to  enjoy  any 
thing." 

*'  Is  she  not  a  delightful  creature  ?" 
said  Lord  William.  "  I  anticipated  the 
mutual  attraction  that  you  would  find  in 
each  other;  I  understand  you  are  much 
together." 

*'  Almost  inseparably  so/'  said  Rhoda  : 
"  I  am  going  to  her  now." 

"  Would  it  be  presuming  too  much,  to 
ask  you  to  take  me  with  you  ?'* 

*'  Oh  !  not  in  the  least,"  said  Ilhoda. 
*'  Open  the  door,"  said  she  to  the  foot- 
man. 

'*  You  are  not  going  away  without 
giving  your  orders  to  that  poor  man," 
said  Lord  William,  ''  who  has,  with  such 
exemplary  patience,  abided  the  result  of 
our  colloquy." 
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Rhoda  coloured  with  the  recollection  of 
all  that  had  passed  in  her  mind  since  she 
had  begun  to  speak  to  him,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  piece  the  chain  of  thought 
which  had  been  so  suddenly  broken,  sim- 
ply said  that  "  she  would  call  again,"  and 
drove  away  to  Lady  Emily's. 

"  This  is  exactly  as  I  could  wish  it/' 
said  Lady  Emily,  when  she  saw  Rhoda 
and  Loid  William  enter  together.  "  My 
dear  Lidy  Osbourue  begins,  1  fear,  to 
weary  of  the  eternal  jjoulet ;  but  I  hope, 
w^ith  the  piquant  sauce  of  my  spirited 
cousin,  she  may  endure  it  a  little  longer." 

"  If  my  dear  little  chicken,"  said  Rhoda, 
"  would  be  a  little  less  locomotive,  she 
would  want  no  auxiliary  to  her  ail-suffi- 
ciency; but  I  confess  that  this  unceasing 
fluttering  (loes  really  weary  me." 

"  Oh  !  you  and  1  will  domesticate  the 
little  fidgetting  animal/'  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam. "  To  begin  :  ot  the  ten  places  where 
you  are  engaged  to-night,  I  require  you 
to  give   up  six.     Let  us  meet  here  at  an 
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early  hour,  take  care  that  your  coffee  is 
good,  and  trust  to  us  for  '  the  least  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul/  '' 

""Agreed!'*  said  Lady  Enfiily  ;  ''  the 
novelty  will  at  least  have  charms  ;  and 
now  you  must  be  gone,  my  good  cousin^  for 
I  have  studied  two  or  three  wise  sentences 
which  your  hobhyship   must  not  hear/' 

*'  Au  revoir,  then  !"  said  Lord  William, 
kissing  the  hand  of  his  fair  hostess,  and 
gently  pressing  that  of  Rhoda.  "  We  meet 
in  the  evening.'* 

"  That's  the  best  creature  existing  !" 
said  Lady  Emily  ;  "  but  he  suffers  his 
happiness  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  beat 
of  his  heart." 

''  It  is  not  exactly  so,  that  I  should 
have  praised  him,"  said  llhoda. 

"  Oh  !  you  see  him  but  as  the  world 
sees  him;  he'  fools  it  to  the  top  of  its 
bent,'  and  then  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
its  greatest  fools  ;  but  were  you  once  to 
see  him  in  his  home  dress,  you  would  find 
that  he  is  the  fool  of  nature,  not  of  the 
world." 
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"  I  certainly  thought  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent man  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  what 
he  had  appeared  in   more  general  society." 

"  And  you  saw  him  there  onl}^  partially 
unveiled  ;  but  let  this  pass  ;  I  want  to 
talk  of  myself,  and  not  of  my  sapient 
cousin.  Jn  a  word^  my  dear,  1  want  your 
advice,  your  assistance  ;  I  am  in  the 
most  tantalizing  position  possible.  My 
London  campaign,  you  know,  was  to  have 
finished  in  a  week's  time.  While  I 
believed  my  fate  inevitable,  I  submitted  to 
it  with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr  ;  but 
if  I  could  jump  over  one  fortnight,  I 
should  escape  the  stake  for  at  least  an- 
other month  to  come  ;  yet  with  this  heaven 
in  view,  I  fear  purgatory  must  be  my 
portion." 

''  Let  me  understand  you,'' said  Rhoda; 
"  jou  have  so  jumbled  your  metaphors, 
and  have  expressed  yourself  so  figurative- 
ly, that  I  cannot  guess  what  you  would  be 
at.'* 

*'•  So  it  is  when  we  would  rather  insinu- 
ate than  explain  ;   but  the  plain  English  of 
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the  matter,  my  dear,  is  this  :  Mr.  Gran- 
tham will  not  incur  the  expence  of  house 
rent  one  hour  beyond  the  day  to  which 
he  originally  agreed  ;  but  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  remaining  in  town  a  few 
weeks  longer,  if  he  were  relieved  from 
this  burthen.  Now,  my  dear  friend. 
Lady  Hampton,  the  best-hearted  and 
best-tempered  creature  breathing,  is 
luckily  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  in 
three  weeks  time:  she  offers  to  lend  me 
her  house — a  beautiful  house,  just  the 
thing  that  I  should  like  to  inhabit — for 
as  long  as  I  want  it,  if  I  can  only  ma- 
nage to  get  over  this  intervening  fort- 
night/' 

*'  And  will  not  Mr.  Grantham *' 

"  Oh!  don't  talk  of  it,  my  dear;  he 
would  as  soon  part  with  twenty-four 
drops  of  his  heart's  blood  as  the  tv/enty- 
four  guineas  necessary  to  give  me  this  in- 
dulgence, and  t  am  at  my  wits*  end  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  ;  for  I  confess  that 
it  does  mortify  me  to  the  quick  to  lose  so 
much   pleasure  for  so    paltry   a  consider- 
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ation  ;  besides  the  kindness  that  I  should 
do  my  dear  Lady  Hampton,  in  saving 
her  some  weeks'  expence  in  having  her 
house  taken  care  of;  and  she  ran't  let  it, 
because  it  may  happen  that  her  son  may 
return  from  the  continent,  and  then  she 
must  come  to  town  to  meet  him  ;  and  so, 
between  my  love  for  myself,  and  my  love 
for  Lady  Hampton,  1  am  ready  to  cry  for 
vexation." 

"  I  see  no  way,"  replied  Rhoda,  '^  of 
'  making  ail  these  odds  even,'  but  that 
you  should  become  my  guest  for  this 
impertinent  fortnight,  which  I  am  afraid  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  strike  out  of  the 
calendar/' 

^'  Oh  !  on  no  account  whatever,  my 
dear  friend,"  cried  Lady  Emily  ;  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thought 
could  enter  my  head ;  I  would  rather 
never  see  dear  London  again  than  be 
accessary,  even  to  the  possibility^  of  add- 
ing one  shade  to  the  darkness  of  Sir 
James's  brow." 

"  Do  you  suppose/'  said  Rhoda,  gaily, 
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'•  that  I  have  no  house  but  the  one  in 
Brook-street  ?  I  his  house  is  mine  ;  1  have 
taken  it  froai  the  day  when  yod  were  to 
have  left  it,  and  I  hope  you  wijl  iuljabit 
it  till  you  can  go  to  Lady  Hamptoii's." 

L'ady  Emily,  with  well  acted  sur[)rise, 
looked  for  a  moment  at  Riiocla,  as  if  she 
doubted  what  she  heard  :  then  casting:  up 
her  bright  eyes  to  heaven,  and  finally 
folding  her  beautiful  arms  round  her 
friend,  she  murmured  out,  '^  Excelleiit, 
charming,  generous  creature  !  How,  liow 
shall  1  thank  you,  how  love  you  as  you 
des.rve?  But  no,  no,  I  would  not  abuse 
such  goodness  for  the  world  ;  yet  liow  shall 
I  part  from  so  much  kindness  ?" 

"  Oh  !  fie  !  my  dear  Lady  Emily/*  re- 
plied Rhoda  "  how  can  you  so  estimate, 
so  over-rate  such  a  trifle?  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  offered  it,  had  I  not 
hoped  you  would  have  considered  that 
meum  and  tunni  make  no  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction  between  us/' 

"  On  one  condition,"  replied  Lady 
Emily,  '*  I  will  suspend  all  thoughts  that 
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it  does ;  you  shall  have  a  mortgage  ou 
my  pin  money,  which  you  know  is  al- 
ready so  deeply  engaged,  that  I  fear  you 
will  think  but  ill  of  the  security." 

"  Such  as  it  is/' replied  Rhoda,  "  I  am 
willing  to  take  it;  and  so  that  matter  is 
settled,  and  need  be  thous^ht  of  no  more." 

*'Yes;  but  how  shall  I  manage  with 
Mr.  Grantham  ?"  said  Lady  Emily:  "  for 
he  has  ditferent  notions  of  77ieum  and  tuum 
to  yours  and  mine,  and  would,  I  verily 
believe,  rather  live  for  a  fortnight  in  a 
garret  for  which  he  paid  himself,  than  in 
a  palace  at  the  cost  of  another." 

**  1  cannot  help  you  there,'*  replied 
Rhoda;  *'  the  simple  truth  is  generally 
the  best,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Grantham  will 
not  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  retaining 
you  with  me,  upon  my  own  terms." 

"The  simple  truth  will  not  do  with  all 
constitutions,  any  more  than  the  simple 
element,"  replied  Lady  Emily;  "  bullion 
itself,  mv  sweet  friend,  must  have  some 
alloy  to  make  it  fit  for  vulgar  use:  and 
so  must   truth;    but  the  adulteration  shall 
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be,  in  this  case,  as  slight  as  possible ;  for 
nobody  can  abominate  trick  and  subter- 
fuge more  than  m^^self ;  of  this  you  may  be 
assured." 

With  how  much,  or  how  little,  of  this 
necessary  adulteration  Lady  Emily  set- 
tled the  matter  with  Mr.  Grantham,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  known  ;  but  by  some 
proportion  she  made  it  so  palpable,  that 
there  appeared  no  objection  on  his  part  to 
accepting  Rhoda's  kindness,  and  this  in 
the  way  the  most  agreeable  to  herself.  Her 
delicacy  was  not  hurt  by  any  undue  ac- 
knowledgment ;  it  was  impossible  to  guess, 
by  word,  or  look,  or  symptom  of  any  kind, 
that  he  was  conscious  of  owing  her  any  ob- 
ligatiou. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


"  Benelted  round  \vith  Tillanies!" 
''  Shakspeare. 

After  this  transaction,  things  went  on 
in  their  usual  course,  unless  that  Lady 
Emily  now  spent  a  very  considerable 
pait  of  many  evenings  at  home,  and  what 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  with  appa- 
rent satisfaction  to  herself.  Dinners  and 
evening  parties  made  no  part  of  Mr. 
Grantham's  concessions  in  the  treaty  for 
the  London  journey,  and  therefore  Lady 
Emily's  house  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  to  her  than  a  lodging,  or  a  place 
where  the  cards  and  invitations  of  her  ac- 
quaintance might  be  left,  and  from  whence 
she  could  date  her  acceptance  of  their  civi- 
lities. No  one  was  admitted  within  its  doors, 
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except  Rhoda  and  a  very  few  of  her  most 
intimate  friends,  before  whom,  as  she  said, 
she  "^  need  not  blush  to  be  seen  in  such  a 
hole."     Her  family  connexions  were  nu- 
merous,  and  between  them  and  her  more 
general  acquaintance,   it  was  seldom   that 
she  dined  at  home  ;    and   when  she  did,  it 
was  alone,  as  Mr.  Grantham  could  always 
find  a  more    agreeable    engagement    than  a 
tete'd'iete  with  Lady  Emily.     But  now  she 
frequently  engaged  Rhoda  to  ''  eat  a  mut- 
ton chop"  with  her,    and  sometimes  their 
sober    colloquy    was    enlivened    by    Lord 
William  St.  Quintin,  who  would  drop  in, 
as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  beg   to  share 
their   frugal  meal.     This  he   would  often 
embellish  by  a    luxurious  dessert  of   tlie 
rarest  fruit,  or    the  most    delicious    ices. 
The  conversation  would  then  turn  wholly 
on   the  charm   of  freedom    from  all   cere^ 
mony, — the   higher    relish   of  "  love  and 
a  dinner  of  herbs,"   to  all    the    most   re- 
fined m3^steries  of  the  culinary  art,  chilled 
by  frigid  indifference,  or  rendered  nauseous 
by  pride,  impertinence,   and  ostentation. 

VOL.    III.  I 
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Rhoda  on  these  points  said  little,  but 
she  felt  more  than  the  other  said  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  Lord  William  perceive  that  she 
did  so,  than  he  gave  the  current  of  dis- 
course another  turn.  He  exchoDged  sen- 
timent for  amusement,  wise  sayings  for 
satirical  anecdotes;  or  he  spoke  of  poetry, ' 
painting,  natural  history,  till  one,  at  least, 
of  his  charmed  auditors,  forgot  "  ail  sea- 
sons and  their  change/'  and  Lady  Emily 
was  obliged  to  remind  her  cruests  of  their 
several  engagements,  and  to  break  up  the 
congress. 

But  not  alone  did  Ehoda  owe  the  de- 
lights of  Lord  VYilliam's  conversation  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  accidental  causes. 
LadyEmiiy,  by  degrees,  and  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  now  drew  round  her,  without 
any  direct  or  forr.:ul  invitation,  "  a  few 
chosen  friends,"  till  she  often  found  her  tiny 
draw-ing-room  filled  by  five  or  six  persons, 
who,  she  said,  were  ''  all  animated  by  the 
same  ethereal  spark  as  themselves,  and 
who  knew  equally  to  appreciate  and  to 
enjoy   the  precious  moments  thus  stolen 
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from  the  heartless  world."  To  the  cause 
of  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  Lady 
Emily,  Rhoda  did  not  advert  ;  she  sup- 
posed it  to  arise  from  the  actual  pleasure 
that  she  took  in  a  ^conversation  which 
pleased  herself  so  well,  and  it  was  suffi- 
cieni  to  satisfy  her,  that  by  these  means 
she  ceased  to  be  hurried  about,  without 
pause  or  cessation,  from  place  to  place, 
to  no  praiseworthy  purpose,  and  with 
little  present  pleasure. 

Of  these  "  chosen  friends,"  thus  assem- 
bled, the  majority  were  females;  but 
there  were  enow  of  the  other  sex  to  take 
away  all  appearance  of  any  particular 
end  in  view,  from  Lord  William  being 
the  constant  and  sols  cicisheo.  To  Rho- 
da it  appeared  that  he  was  there  more 
than  others,  only  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tionship and  intimate  friendship  with 
Lady  Emily,  who  would  often  say,  that 
she  considered  him  "  as  a  brother,  an 
elder  bother,  to  whose  friendship  and 
advice  she  owed  more,  perhaps,  than  her 
vanity  would  be  willing  to  avow  ;"  and 
I  2 
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she  WvxJd  add,  '*  Lord  William  is  an  in- 
stance, my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  that 
there  is  no  sex  in  friendship.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  female  who  could  ex- 
ceed him  HI  the  delicacy  and  disinterest- 
edness of  his  friendly  attachments.  The 
more  you  know  him,  the  more  you  will 
know  this." 

Rhoda  already  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  her  knowledge  on  this 
head  ;  she  was  persuaded  to  believe  that 
she  now  saw  Lord  William,  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  true  character ;  and  this  cha- 
racter appeared  to  her  to  unite  every 
quality  of  the  head  and  heart  that  could 
fit  him  for  a  friend:  ardent,  but  discreet; 
partial,  but  sincere ;  zealous  for  others, 
disinterested  for  himself.  She  could  not 
be  unconscious  of  the  influence  that  she 
possessed  over  his  mind  and  heart  ;  but 
the  marks  of  it  were  so  guarded,  so  re- 
spectful, so  delicate,  that  she  would  have 
denied  tt>  others,  as  she  did  to  herself, 
that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  love.  For 
the  proof  of  this,  the  argument,  that  when 
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blie  was  disengaged,  he  sought  her  only 
as  a  friend,  she  thought  unanswerable; 
and  she  imagined  that  she  understood 
why  an  affection,  so  warm  from  its  very 
birth,  and  now  proved  to  be  so  lasting, 
should  have  been  thus  bounded.  He  had 
found  moments  wherein  to  insinuate  em- 
barrassment of  circumstances,  occasioned 
by  generosity  to  others ;  family  distresses 
mitigated  at  his  cost  ;  sorrows  for  the  in- 
discretions of  others,  which  h&d  taken 
from  him  all  thought  or  care  for  his  own 
happiness ;  and  all  this  with  so  light  a 
pencil,  that  though  the  form,  designed  to 
be  delineated,  remained  on  her  mind,  she 
could  not  point  out  the  lines  by  which  it 
had  been  traced.  In  fact,  the  figure  owed 
its  distinctness  more  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  rested,  than  to  the  strokes  by 
which  it  was  decribed.  It  was  the  vanity 
of  llhoda,  even  still  more  than  the  profli- 
gate skill  of  Lord  William,  that  produced 
the  effect  he  sought ;  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  vanity  that  she  firmly  believed 
herself,  even  though  it   would  have  been 
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impossible  to  have  explained  to  another 
why  she  believed  it,  that  when  he  first 
saw  her,  he  thought  her  the  most  lovely 
of  created  beings;  the  creature  to  whom 
he  could  have  dedicated  his  whole  exist- 
ence, but  that  the  imperious  voice  of  duty 
had  silenced  the  pleadings  of  inclination : 
that  hopeless  of  being  himself  the  instru- 
ment to  raise  her  to  the  height  of  station 
which  she  was  eminently  formed  to 
adorn,  his  second  care  had  been,  not  to 
suifer  self-indulgence  to  interpose  even 
the  shadow  of  an  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  some  happier  man.  With  this  clue, 
which  Lord  William  had  so  artfully  put 
into  her  head,  Rhoda  could  account,  very 
satisfiictorily  to  her  vanity,  for  all  that 
had  ever  displeased  or  ^disappointed  her 
in  the  manners  of  Lord  William  ;  and  by 
the  same  means  she  could  understand  the 
more  open  affection  which  he  now  avowed 
for  her.  He  could  no  longer  be  misunder- 
stood :  his  friendship  could  now  be  only 
friendship,  and  friendship  on  her  part 
might  consist  with  all  her  other    duties. 
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Did  not  Mr.  Grantham  aliovvof  this  friend- 
ship for  Lady  Emily?  To  her  domestic 
chagrins  Lord  William  appeared  to  be 
insensible;  he  saw,  he  understood  nothing. 
Of  Sir  James  he  seldom  spoke;  and  never, 
but  with  respect  and  esteem,  Kis  whole 
purpose  in  life,  at  this  time,  seemed  to 
be  confined  to  the  gratification  ofRboda. 
A  wish  expressed  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner, the  slightest  hint  of  any  thing  that 
she  wanted,  immediately  produced  their 
object  ;  still  more  frequently  did  his  an- 
ticipation out-run  her  desire.  Books, 
priiits,  information,  rarities,  and  baubles 
of  every  kind  Vv'ere  spread  over  the  tables 
of  Lady  Emily's  drawing-roorm,  and  fur- 
nished inexhaustible  tc^  r  those 
evening  hours  which  were  now  become 
the  charm  of  Rhoda's  life.  She  lived  but 
while  she  enjoyed  them.  The  rest  of  her 
time  was  a  blank  that  would  have  been 
intoienible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  return  ;  yet  would  she 
not  feai  Lord  William,  nor  mistrust  her- 
self.    Another    gloss,    another  veil     was 
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never  wanting^  when  she  wished  to  con- 
ceal from  her  understanding  what  her 
senses  could  not  but  perceive. 

She  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  now 
fallen  into  something  of  that  select  society 
Avhich  she  had  originally  pleased  herself 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  draw 
around  her;  something  of  that  rational 
disposal  of  time  which  had  been  at  once 
the  object  of  her  admiration  at  Temple 
Harcourt,  and  the  virion  of  her  hope 
after  she  had  become  Lady  Osbourne. 
It  is  true  that  here  she  was  not  the  first 
mover;  her  vanity  had  not  that  triumph 
to  boast,  but  its  gratifications  were  not 
therefore  scanty  ;  and  where  her  taste 
was  so  fully  indulged,  she  felt  no  vacuity, 
and  sought  no  honors. 

Had  Rhoda  followed  her  own  inclina- 
tion, she  would  never  have  left  her  own 
house, except  to  have  entered  Lady  Emily's; 
but  from  such  an  indiscretion,  arising 
from  an  unconsciousness  of  intending  ill, 
she  was  guarded  by  her  less  innocent 
and  more   subtle  associates.     Lady  Emily 
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cot^7>'^]1p'^  her  to  appear  somewhere  *'  in 
the  V  il  "  every  night,  and  Lord  William 
wouKl  suggest  the  epicurism  of  suspending 
their  lavourite  pursuits,  to  render  their  re- 
lish more  exquisite. 

Lord  William  was  always  of  her  party 
in  public.  The  openness  of  his  attentions, 
no  less  than  her  general  good  opinion  of 
him,  contributed  to  lull  to  sleep  all  sus- 
picion of  any  sinister  designs  on  his  part. 
All  appeared  frank  and  above  board ; 
and  in  a  world  where  she  heard  daily  of 
the  unreproved  friendship  of  young  un- 
married men  for  young  married  women, 
and  where  it  was  made  a  point  of  can- 
dor to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  no  harm  meant,  and  no  harm  done, 
it  did  not  occur  to  her,  that  in  a  con- 
nexion so  unattended  by  mystery,  and 
where  she  knew  that  all  was  so  perfectly 
innocent  as  hers  with  Lord  William 
St.  Quintin,  she  could  incur  any  cen- 
sure; and  while  she  thus  believed  her- 
self secure  from  the  blame  of  others,  she 
\5 
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apprehended  no  danger  from  her  ovvn 
sentiments,  under  a  consciousness  that, 
however  her  taste  might  delight  in  the 
conversation  of  Lord  William,  or  her  va- 
nity be  gratified  by  his  devotion,  the  real 
affections  of  her  heart,  that  preference 
which  she  supposed  Sir  James  could  alone, 
with  justice,  reprove,  was  given  to  another. 
But  in  the  mean  time  she  forgot,  or  ne- 
glected to  promote,  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  Sir  James.  He  did  not  interfere 
with  her  mode  of  passing  her  time;  he  was 
never  of  her  party  in  public  ;  and  if  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  it  was  to  suppose 
that  he  was  indifferent  about  her. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


*'  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 
I  never  saw  this  before." 


Sha7:speare, 


Sir  James,  lioweyer,  was  not  an  inat- 
tentive obser  er  of  what  was  passing. 
He  had  remarked  that  Rhoda  was  much 
oftener  at  home  alone  than  formerly; 
that  she  was  more  meditative  and  more 
retired :  yet  he  knew  from  herself,  that 
instead  of  Lady  Emily's  sharing  her  soli- 
tary dinner  in  Brook-street,  which  she  had 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  do,  when 
the}^  wero  not,  either  of  them,  otherwise 
engaged,  the  meeting  was  now^ always  at 
tlie  house  of  Lady  Eiiiily.     He  wondered 
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why  this  should  be  so.  He  questioned 
Rhoda,  who  could,  however,  only  give 
him  the  same  reason  which  Lady  Emily 
had  given  her,  "  that  Lady  Emily  liked 
the  arrangement  better." 

From  others  Sir  James  had  heard  of 
*' the  delightful  evenings  that  were  pass- 
ed by  a  happy  knot  of  friends,  at  Lady 
Emily's/'  He  inquired  from  Rhoda  who 
composed  "  this  happy  knot  of  friends," 
and  heard  the  names  only  of  those  whom 
the  world  agreed  to  designate  "  honour- 
able men," — all  *'  honourable  men  and 
women."  *'  And,"  said  Rhoda,  **  it  is  all 
accidental  L  don't  know  how  it  has  hap- 
pened. Lady  Emily  had  a  cold — I  stay- 
ed at  home  with  her;  Lady  St.  John 
called  to  carry  me  to  Mrs.  Thompson's ; 
we  seduced  her,  and  kept  her  with  us  ; 
and  we  liked  our  evening  so  well  that  we 
boasted  of  it ;  and  then  others  would  come 
too  ; — but  it  is  mere  accident.  We  never 
know  when  we  shall  meet,  or  who  will 
come:  1  wonder  people  speak  of  it  at  all." 

Sir  James  fancied    that  in    this  simple 
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tale,  which  was  really  all  the  truth  that 
Rhoda  knew  of  the  matter,  there  was 
something  artificial ;  some  wish  to  lessen 
the  importance,  or  to  shade  the  charms 
of  a  meeting  which  he  had  heard  described 
in  such  glowing  colours,  and  in  w^hich  he 
had  been  assured  that  Rhoda  took  much 
delight  ;  a  truth,  which,  if  she  did  not  at 
this  moment  avow  to  Sir  James,  it  was  not 
that  she  felt  any  reason  for  concealing  it, 
but  that  she  thought  the  pleasures  she  so 
highly  relished  were  not  such  as  he  could 
either  appreciate  or  taste;  and  she  there- 
fore forbore  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  ^  void 
dwelling  on  the  charms  ofa  prospect  to  the 
blind. 

But  it  was  not  so  that  Sir  James  con- 
strued her  reserve  ;  for  he  had  already 
begun  to  believe  her  capable  of  art.  His 
brow  became  contracted  ;  he  spoke  harsh- 
ly ;  Rhoda  defended  the  society  ;  he  be- 
came irritated,  and  forbad  Rhoda,  in  the 
tone  of  peremptory  command,  **  any 
more  to  dine   at    Lady    Emily's  house,  or 
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to  make  one  of  a  ccterie  of  so  equivocal  a 
nature." 

Rhoda  first  heard  with  astonishment, 
then  felt  with  resentment,  and  then  burst 
into  tears  of  grief. 

"  I  forewarned  you/'  said  Sir  James, 
coldly  and  sternly,  "  of  the  pernicious 
influence  that  Lady  Emily  would  obtain 
over  your  mind,  time  enough  to  have 
spared  you  the  mortification  which  you 
now  feel,  but  you  refused  to  listen  to 
me; — nor  has  the  insight,  that  you  must 
now  have  into  her  character,  been  suffi- 
cient to  break  an  intimacy  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  lead  to  your  destruction. — 
If  you  will  not  save  yourself,  I  must 
save  you,  at  whatever  cost  to  your  feel- 
ings." 

"  Of  what  do  you  accttse  me  ?  Of  what 
do  you  suspect  Lady  Emily?"  said  Rho- 
da, trembling  with  a  variety  of  emotions^ 
which  left  her  less  under  the  controul  of 
her  reason  than  ,she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life. 
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"  I  accuse  you/'  said  Sir  James,  '•  of 
not  loving  your  husband;  of  neglecting 
his  happiness;  of  preicrring  another  to 
hini ;  and  I  suspect  Lady  Emily  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  nefarious  designs  of  that 
other/' 

"  Oh,  gracious  heaven  !''said  Rhoda,  as 
her  thought,  '  quick  as  an  angel's  wing* 
glanced  from  the  image  of  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  rested  on  that  of  Lord  William.  "  Have 
I  lived  to  hear  this  ?" 

"  The  proof  that  you  deserve  not  the  ac 
cusation,'*  replied  Sir  James,  without 
any  change  of  voice,  '"'  will  lie  in  the  rea- 
diness with  Vv'hich  you  give  up  all  inti- 
macy with  the  company  that  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  I  believe  that  hitherto 
you  have  been  unconscious  of  your  dan- 
ger :  if  you  wish  to  shun  it,  you  will  feel 
grateful  for  the  guardianship  I  exercise  ; 
but  if  you  persist  in  your  present  mode  of 
life,  I  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  you 
\vish  to  incur  it.'* 

*'  Danger? — From  whom  ?'^  said  Rhoda. 
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*'  From  Lord  William  St.  Quintin/*  re- 
plied Sir  James. 

"  From  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  ? — 
Danger  from  Lord  William?"  repeated 
Rhoda.  '•  Oh  how  you  wrong  him  ! — 
How  you   disgrace  yourself!" 

"  He  shall  not^  at  least,  disgrace  me/' 
replied  Sir  James,  his  under  lip  quivering 
with  passion. 

"  Insult  me  no  farther,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it."  And  she 
would  have  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

*'  Stay !"  said  Sir  James.  "  I  com- 
mand you  to  stay  !  I  meant  not  to  have 
raised  this  storm — 1  ought  not — for  what 
have  I  said  respecting  yourself  but  what 
I  and  you  knew  too  well  before  ?  The 
warning  that  I  have  given  you  against 
others^  cannot  be  unnecessary  if  it  be 
offensive; — it  maybe  your  preservation  ; 
but,  that  it  may,  there  must  be  no  vio- 
lence,— no  abruptness  in  your  proceed- 
ings. I  reiterate  my  prohibition  as  to 
dining  at  Lady   Emily's,  and  with  respect 
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to  those  non-descript  evening  rendez- 
vous ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  proceed 
as  you  have  done.  Lady  Emily  may  dine 
here  ;  you  may  appear  with  Lady  Emily 
in  public  ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
my  good  opinion,  you  will  gently,  and 
by  degrees,  break  the  ties  that  are  be- 
tween you." 

"  Unjust! — barbarous! — cruel!*'  cried 
Rhoda,  in  an  agony  of  feeling  that  left 
her  no  power  of  reflection.  **  And  how 
much  farther  does  your  disgraceful  pro- 
hibition extend  ?'*  said  sl>e,  with  angry 
contempt. 

'*  Not  a  jot  farther.  I  acquit  you, 
even  of  a  thought^  that  angels  might  not 
hear.  Break  the  shackles  in  which  you 
are  held  by  Lady  Emily,  and  I  will  trust 
the  rest  to  your  own  purity  and  sense  of 
rectitude." 

And  saying  these  words.  Sir  James 
withdrew. 

Rhoda  remained  in  a  tumult  of  mind 
which  was  little  short  of  distraction.  It 
was  at  this    moment,    when    every  angry 
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passion  was  alive^  when  she  smarted  witb 
wounded  pride,  and  writhed  in  the  agony 
of  too  late  repentance,  and  when  ahiiost 
the  very  wish  to  do  right  was  extinct, 
that  Lady  Emily  entered  the  room. 

Concealment,  at  such  an  instant,  was- 
impossible.  She  poured  forth  all  her  sor- 
rowS;,  all  her  injuries,  and  all  her  resent- 
ments into  the  bosom  of  her  friend;  and 
vowed,  while  she  wept  upon  that  soft  sup- 
port, "  that  no  inducement,  no  duty, 
shauld  tear  her  from  such  a  friend,  from 
such  a  counsellor.'' 

Lady  Emily  also  made  her  vows;  but 
they  were  not  such  as  reached  the  ears 
ofRhoda.  Indignation  swelled  her  heart, 
and  vengeance  ruled  her  mind;  but  her 
eye  beamed  only  compassion,  and  her 
voice  uttered  only  the  sounds  of  tendtr- 
ness, 

"  My  sweet  friend,"  cried  she,  "  be 
composed, — be  calm.  Your  sorrows,  I 
confess,  bear  somewhat  of  a  harsher  as- 
pect tiian  guch  sorrows  cotrmionly  as- 
sume; but  they  are  not   without  mitiga- 
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tion  ;  they  are  not  without  remedy.  In- 
juriously as  i  am  treated  by  Sir  James, 
I  can  stiii  bs  just  to  him.  In  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  does  not  deserve  the 
jewel  he  possesses,  I  admit  the  apology 
for  the  unworthy  suspicions,  with  which 
he  has  outraged  both  you  and  me. — We 
cannot  be  angry  with  those  whom  we 
despise,  still  less  with  those  we  pity ; — 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  my 
dear,  I  really  do  pity  Sir  James.  He  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  make  himself  completely 
ridiculous,  as  well  as  very  miserable  ; 
but  he  has  nobody  to  blama  except  him- 
self, nor  shall  there  be  any  body  else  to 
blame,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne.  I  appeal 
to  you  if  ever,  by  wordor  deed,  I  instigated 
you  to  contravene  the  most  extravagant 
whim  of  this  tyrant  husband.  Never  did 
I  before  give  you  reason  to  believe  that 
I  thought  him  so, — but  it  would  beafiecta- 
tion  to  dissemble  novv.  He  is  a  tyrant, 
—but,  alas!  he  is  your  husband; — and 
unless  you  are  prepared  for  the  bold 
measure   of    separation, — a  course  that  1 
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would  by  no  means  advise,  you  would 
in  that  case  give  up  too  much; — unless 
you  resolve  on  this,  it  will  not  become 
jour  honour  to  be  marked  in  the  world 
as  a  headstrong,  rebellious  wife,  strug- 
gling who  shall  finally  prevail.  You 
know  not,  my  dear,  what  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinences such  a  character  would  let  in 
upon  you  ;  nor  how  the  tenderest,  the 
most  disinterested  of  your  friends  would 
regret  for  you  such  an  imputation.  Nor 
must  the  world  pity  you  :  guard  the  se- 
cret that  you  deserve  its  pity,  as  you 
would  '  the  immediate  jewel  of  your 
soul/  Sir  James's  prohibitions  must  be 
complied  with  ;  but  let  them  be  so  com- 
plied with^  as  that  they  may  appear  your 
own  choice.  Thus  you  will  best  disap- 
point whatever  malice  there  may  be  in 
such  arbitrary  restrictions  ;  and  thus  will 
you  best  preserve  your  own  dignity. 
Do  not  fear  but  that  we  can  easily  find 
hours  in  which  to  indemnify  ourselves  for 
the  happy  tete-d-tele  dinners,  and  the  de- 
licious evenings  that    are  so  barbarously 
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ravished  from  us.  We  owe  such  indem- 
nification to  ourselves  ;  and,  surely,  we  are 
enfranchised,  by  the  tyranny  of  our  ruler, 
from  all  beyond  the  letter  of  our  duty/* 

"If  I  could  think  so,"  replied  Rhoda, 
"  I  should  not  be  the  happier  :  1  cannot 
live  a  lie: — I  would  rather,  at  once,  go 
down  into  the  country,  and  cry  myself 
into  my  grave,  than  bear  about  '  the 
mockery  of  woe,'  making  pretensions  to 
a  happiness  that   I  do  not  feel/' 

"  You  have  a  strange  predilection  for 
martyrdom,  my  dear/'  replied  Lady 
Emily;  *'  but  I  hope  to  convince  you 
that  you  may  go  to  heaven  upon  easier 
terms.  Come,  clear  that  sweet  brow  of 
yours  ;  let  him  see  that  you  despise  the 
meanness  of  his  suspicions^  even  while 
you  obey  his  mandates  ;  and  if  you  suffer 
him  to  suspect  that  even  his  sacred  per- 
son does  not  wholly  escape  from  this  Ijeel- 
ing,  it  may  make  him  something  more 
careful  how  he  again  offends  you." 

"  Surely,"  said  Rhoda,  "  this  is  not  the 
way  to  conciliate  Sir  James  ?'* 
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'^  Conciliate  Sir  James,  my  dear! 
What  Sisyphus  labour  are  you  thinkino- 
of?  Pray  let  the  stone  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  or  you  may  be 
crushed  by  the  rebound.  No,  no,  my 
sweet  friend,  do  nothing  that  he  forbids, 
but  shackle  not  yourself  ^^  ith  scruples  as 
to  what  he  disapproves.  Beyond  a  literal 
obedience,  we  are,  we  ought  to  be,  free 
agents.  If  our  lords  would  have  the  sa- 
rifice  of  the  heart,  they  should  know 
how  to  win  it;  and  having  won,  to  keep 
it:  but  this  is  not  a  husband's  art.  What 
are  all  the  matrimonial  attentions  in  the 
vv'orld,  compared  to  the  assiduities  of  such 
a  friend  as  Lord  William  r" 

''  I  must  intreat,  my  dear  Lady  Emi- 
ly," said  Rhoda,  earnestly,  "  that  you 
will  not  let  a  word  of  all  this  escape  to 
Lord  William.  I  would  not,  needlessly, 
grieve  his  friendly  heart  ;  and  I  should 
blush  to  appear  before  him  in  the  light 
of  a  suspected    wife." 

•'  You  may  depend  upon  my  discre- 
tion," replied  Lady  Emily,  "  as  far  as  Sir 
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James  will  allow  me  to  be  discreet ;  in 
the  latter  particular  most  especially,  for 
I  dread  throat-cutting,  and  such  horrors. 
But  how  are  we  wholly  to  veil  Sir  James's 
injurious  imputations,  when  the  conse- 
quence must  be  the  sacrifice  of  those  de- 
lighted Attic  hours,  i  i  which  we  have 
so  revelled  ?  Must  female  caprice^  that 
broad-shouldered  support  of  every  folly, 
bear  the  burthen  ?" 

"  I  should  be  mortified/'  said  Rhoda, 
"  if  Lord  William  were  to  think  me  ca- 
pricious ;  and  yet  he  must  not  know  how 
miserable  I  am." 

''  The  exact  degree,  my  dear,''  said 
Lady  Emily,  "  nobody  but  yourself  can 
tell  ;  for  it  is  what  you  please  to  nvdke  it. 
But  do  you  really  suppose  that  Lord 
AYilliam  has  now  to  learn  that  Sir  James 
is  a  brute  ?" 

"  Oh  !  do  not  speak  so,'*  said  Pchoda  ; 
''  Sir  James  does  not  deserve  such  an 
epithet.  Lord  William's  delicacy  might 
instruct  you  better.  If  he  does,  indeed, 
suspect   that  I   am    less    happy    than    he 
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wishes  me,  never  did  he  wound  my  ear 
with  the  slightest  hint  of  the  sort;  and 
for  this  I  esteem  him,  I  think,  even  more 
than  for  all  his  other  good  qualities." 

"  Nor  have  I  been  apt  before,"  said 
Lady  Emily,  "  so  to  transgress ;  but, 
considering  how  I  am  implicated  in  the 
present  injustice,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned one  wry  word." 

'•'  Oh  !  pardon  me,"  said  Rhoda  ;  "  I 
am  miserable  and  I  am  peevish." 

"  The  cure  for  both  is  in  your  hands,'* 
returned  Lady  Emily.  *'  1  little  thought 
to  have  fallen  into  such  a  jeremiade 
when  I  flew  to  you  upon  the  wings  of 
delight  and  joy.  I  am  enchanted  with 
my  new  abode  ;  now  I  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere that  is  congenial  with  me;  now  I 
feel  once  more  as  I  did  before  matrimony 
had  shorn  me  of  half  my  beams.  1  give  a 
little  dinner  to-day  to  celebrate  my  enlarge- 
ment;  and  I  came  for  the  express  purpose 
of  saying  that  you  must  grace  it." 

"  V/ho  is  your  party  ?"  s»id  Rhoda. 

*'  Our  usual  chosen  few." 
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'-  Then  it  is  forbidden  fruit  to  me," 
i^aid   Rhoda. 

"  Not  at  ail/'  replied  Lady  Emily; 
"  it  is  neither  a  ttle-d-^tete  dinner,  nor  one 
or"  those  non-descript  evening  rendezvous 

so  candidly    stigmatized   by  your 

I  would  not  offend  you,  my  dear;  but 
really,  I  cannot  just  now  think  of  a  word 
that  you  would  like,  so  let  him  pass  as  a 
non-descript  himself.  What  1  invite  you 
to,  is  an  orderly  family  dinner,  given  ac- 
cording to  the  most  established  rules, 
with  my  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  my  lord  at  the  foot." 

"  Does  Mr.  Grantham  dine  at  home  ?'* 
said  Rhoda,  eagerly, 

''  Certainly,"  replied  Lady  Emily. 

''  Would  it  be  possibl*^,"  said  Rhoda, 
timidly,  "  to  include  Sir  James  in  the 
party  ?'' 

"  Impossible!''  retui^ed  Lady  Emil}'-, 
haughtily.  ''  Not  even  my  friendship  for 
you,  ir.y  dear,  could  induce  me  so  to  con- 
descend; it  would  be  to  kiss  the  hand 
that  struck  me  !" 

VOL.   III.  K 
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"Again  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Rho« 
da ;  "  1  cannot  wish  you  to  condescend 
for  me/* 

"  I  would  compromise  any  thing  but 
my  dignity/*  replied  Lady  Emily  ;  "  that 
I  cannot  do  for  any  body.  And  do  you 
not  see,  my  dear,  that  such  a  step  would 
have  a  deprecatory  appearance  ;  a  court- 
ing  of  favour  where  nothing  but  defiance 
is  due  ?'* 

"  I  rather  thought,"  said  Rhoda,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  proof  of  perfect  innocence  ; 
the  means  of  enabling  Sir  James  to  judge 
for  himself,  which  would  preclude  all 
possible  mistakes  for  the  future." 

"  This  inviting  the  enemy  into  one's 
camp,"  said  Lady  Emily,  *'  may  be  ex- 
tremely magnanimous,  but  it  is  generally 
extremely  foolish.  Who  can  be  sure 
that  he  would  see  things  as  one  wishes  he 
should  see  them?" 

'^  I  only  desire  that  he  may  see  things 
as  they  are/'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  but  I  would 
not  press  you  to   do  what  is  disagreeable 
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to   you  :  the   consequence  is  only  that  1 
cannot  come  either." 

"  Then  I  shall  quarrel  with  you,"  said 
Lady  Emily.  "  This  is  a  scruple  to  which 
I  am  sure  your  good  sense  must  be  su- 
perior:— it  is  seated  in  your  heart;  and 
if  you  continue  to  refuse  me^  I  shall  be- 
lieve that  Sir  James  has  infused  his  odious 
suspicions  into  your  mind  too/' 

''  Oh  !  no,  no ;  you  will  not  think  so" 
said  Rhoda. 

"  I  shall/'  said  Lady  Emily  :  "  so  take 
the  consequence." 

"  Then  I  will  come/' said  Rhoda.  ''  It 
is  true  that  Sir  James  deserves  little  con- 
sideration at  my  hands,  and  you  deserve 
much." 

'"  That's  my  sweet  friend  !"  said  Lady 
Emily  ;  "  and  now  let  us  begone.  I  long 
to  introduce  you  into  my  fairy  palace. 
Lady  Hampton  has  absolutely  the  best 
taste  in  decoration  of  any  body  I  know  ; 
and  in  her  apartments  all  is  enchant- 
ment, all  is  fragrance,  and  eastern  luxury," 
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Upon  a  sopha,  which  united  all  the 
enchantment,  fragrance,  and  luxury,  of 
which  Lady  Emily  had  spoken,  she  and 
her  friend,  on  their  entrance  into  the 
drawing-room,  found  Lord  William  St. 
Quintin  seated,  with  ahookin  his  hand. 

"  On  my  word,  this  is  quite  intolera- 
ble !''  said  Lady  Emily :  "  you  are  as 
perpetually  under  one's  foot  as  a  favour- 
ite cat.  What  brought  yon  here  this 
morning;  and  why  did  you  stay  w^hen 
you  found  I  was  from  home?" 

"  I  came  at  your  commands/'  said 
Lord  William,  /'  and  I  staid  to  perform 
them." 

He  then  produced  some  fashionable 
toy,  which  he  said  that  Lady  Emily  had 
commissioned  him  to  get  for  her,  and 
proceeded  to  exhibit  the  use  of  it. 

Rhoda  endeavoured  to  busy  herself 
with  what  w^as  before  her,  but  she  w^as 
the  worst  of  all  possible  dissemblers,  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  or  two  she  sat 
silent   and  abstracted,    scarcely  conscious 
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that  she  was  not  alone.  A  whispering 
conversation,  which  passed  between  Lady 
Emily  and  Lord  William,  broke  not  in 
upon  her  reverie  until  the  latter  coming 
up  to  her,  said,  in  a  toneofthe  mosti.'ex- 
tionate  interest, — "  You  may  dep^id 
upon  my  discretion,  my  dearest  Lady 
Osbourne.  If  it  must  not  be  my  happy 
fate  to  contribute  to  your  felicity,  I  will 
at  least  take  care  not  to  add  to  your 
chagrins/* 

Rhoda  coloured,  and  looked  reproach- 
fully at  Lady  Emily;  but  Lord  William 
was  gone  before  either  of  them  could  utter 
a  w^ord  ;  and  as  he  shut  the  door — ^*  Now,'^ 
said  Lady  Emily,  "  you  are  ready  to 
beat  me;  but  I  »told  nothing:  I  merely" 
did  not  deny  what  Lord  William's 
acuteness  and  your  want  of  self-com- 
mand informed  him  of." 

'•  Oh,  how  I  am  humbled  !"  said  llho- 
da :  "  how  contemptible  I  must  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  Lord  William  !" 

"  You  have   the    most   ingenious  ways 
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of  tormenting  yourself  of  any  body  whom 
I  know/'  replied  Lady  Emily.  ^'  Con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  Lord  William ! 
— Why,  my  dear,  he  does  every  thing  but 
adore  you  ;  his  friendship  is  the  most  fer- 
vent and  the  most  disinterested  of  which 
I  ever  saw  an  example.  I  should  envy 
you,  but  that  I  am  his  cousin,  and  he  is 
bound  to  love  me  second  best." 

"  You  treat  that  very  lightly,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  which  is  to  me  very  heavy." 

"  It  is  so,  because  you  will  have  it  so," 
said  Lady  Emily.  "  Why  should  the  in- 
nocent be  sad?  If  you  will  learn  of  me, 
I  will  engage  that  you  shall  dance  to  the 
music  of  your  chains  in  a  fortnight." 

*'  My  self-acquittal  is  not  quite  so 
complete  as  you  seem  to  suppose  it,"  said 
Rhoda;  *'  and  as  for  dancing,  I  think  I 
shall  never  dance  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will ;  you  will  dance  at 
aballwhichi  shall  give  in  this  dear  hijets 
of  a  house  in  less  than  three  weeks." 

*'  You  give  a  ball  ?"  said  Rhoda. 
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*^  Yes,  my  dear,  the  funds  are  provided* 
I  meant  to  have  talked  it  all  over  with 
you  this  morning,  but  your  mind  was  not 
in  tune;  it  will,  however,  be  so  in  time 
for  my  festivity,  or  you  have  not  the  good 
sense  for  which  I  give  you  credit." 

"  I  must  then  see  things  in  a  different 
light  from  what  they  now  appear  in,"  said 
Rhoda;  ^*  and  indeed  I  am  conscious  that 
I  shall  make  so  poor  a  figure  at  your  din" 
ner  to-day,  that  I  wish  you  would  excuse 
me. 

"  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  but  don't  tell 
tales  of  yourself  as  you  have  done  this 
morning  to  Lord  William.  Come  with 
your  best  looks  and  gayest  spirits,  and 
let  Sir  James  hear  from  every  mouth  what 
an  agreeable  companion  he  drives  from 
home.'' 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and 

that  I  may  do  so,  we  will  now  part,  and 

I  will  endeavour,  by  filling  my  mind  with 

something  the  most  contrary   to  my  joys 

and  sorrows,  to  forget    both  the  one  and 
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the  other,  and  come  to  you,  if  I  can,  at  your 
dinner  hour,  as  if  nothing  had   happened 


this  morning  to  vex  me." 


"  Wisely  resolved,"  said  Lady  Emily  ; 
"and  '  to  resolve*  is,  I  assure  you,  in  thi? 
case,*  to  do/" 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


—  ''Oh,  for  yesterdays  to  come  1 

To-day  is  yesterday  returned  ;— Returned 
Full  power'd  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adoro, 
And  re-instate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace  ; 
Let  it  not  share  its  predecefsor's  fate, 
Nor  like  its  older  sisters  die  a  fool." 

Young. 

There  are,  however^  circumstances^ 
which  Vv^ill  bear  down  stronger  resolves 
than  ever  Rhoda  could  boast.  She  was 
ever  the  slave  of  accident ;  and  the  acci- 
dents of  this  day  proved  most  tyrannical. 

Th  •  occupation  which  she  had  designed 
herself  to  drive  awav  all  care,  was  to  look 
over  a  nu  nber  of  bills  which  she  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  in.  Sir  Jameses  allot- 
ment for  her  private  purse  had  been 
K  6 
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liberal,  but  had  originally  been  fixed^ 
though  not  in  the  form  of  pin-money,  at 
a  stated  sum  ;  and  the  regularity  with 
which  this  had  been  paid,  and  the  refer- 
ence which  Sir  James  occasionally  made 
to  it,  convinced  her  that  he  did  not  expect 
it  should  be  exceeded.  A  consciousness 
that  her  exchequer  was  low,  and  that  she 
had  many  unpaid  bills,  had  pro'duced  the 
resolution  to  look  into  the  real  state  of  her 
finances. 

The  guineas,  which  she  had  paid  for 
Lady  Emily's  house,  had  nearly  emptied 
her  purse,  and  she  wished  to  ascertain 
what  would  remain  from  the  next  quarter'8 
payment  of  her  allowance  at  her  own 
disposal,  after  having  discharged  her 
bills. 

What  was  her  astonishment  and  chagrin 
on  discovering  that  it  was  already  mort- 
gaged far  beyond  its  value  ! 

At  first  she  was  confident  there  was 
some  mistake.  "  The  thing  was  impos- 
sible 1  She  had  been  rather  economical 
than  extravagant ;    she  had  scarcely  bought 
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any  thing,   but  at  the  instigation  of  Lady 
Emily,  unless  indeed  for  Lady  Emily  her- 
self; and  under  this  head  the  articles  were 
numerous."    But  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
documents  convinced    her  that  they    were 
perfectly   accurate  ;  and  that  though  each 
particular  w^as  beyond    all  reasonable  ex- 
pectation   more   expensive  than    she    had 
calculated   that  it  would  be,   yet  she  had 
no  doubt  but    that  she   had    ordered  and 
received  them  all.     Her  heart  died  within 
her. — In  happier  days  she  would  not  have 
scrupled,   with    whatever    humiliation,  to 
have  laid  the  case  before  Sir  James,  and 
would    have  felt  assured    of  his  kindness 
and    assistance;    but  all   confidence    was 
now    destroyed    between     them ;    and  at 
this   moment  there   was  scarcely  any  in- 
convenience to  which  she  would  not  have 
submitted,    rather   than   have  added  such 
a  proof  of  thoughtless    extravagance    to 
the  list  of  offences  with  which   she  stood 
charged    by  him    to    whose  bounty    and 
indulgence  she   must  apply ;    thus  taking 


comfort  rather  from  the  concealment  ot 
her  errors  than  from  their  reforma- 
tion ! 

Yet,  to  be  pennyless  ;  to  be  in  debt ! — 
What  worse  could  have  befallen  her,  if 
she  had  7/0/  bartered  happiness  and  loy- 
alty for  gold  ?  And  by  what  means  could 
she  extricate  herself  ? — Lady  Emily  was 
poorer  than  herself,  nor  could  she  endure 
to  disclose  to  her  a  distress  that  might 
seem  to  reproach  her  for  the  gifts  which 
she  had  received  at  her  hands.  A  thought 
glanced  towards  Lord  William,  but  she 
rejected  it,  almost  before  it  made  itself 
felt — yet  what  could  she  do  ? 

Wilson  just  then  entered  the  room. 
"  Look  over  that  bill,  Wilson,"  said  Rhoda, 
**^  and  say  whether  you  don't  think  it  ex- 
tremely extravagant." 

Wilson  scarcely  looking  at  any  thing 
but  the  name  at  the  top^  and  carelessly 
running  her  eye  over  the  different  items, 
replied^  "  Why  really,  and  to  speak  the 
exact  truth,  my  lady,  no;    I  protest  I  do 
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not  think  there  is  any  body  in  town  that  is 
more  reasonable  in  her  way  than  Madam 
Bertie;  and  every  thing  she  furnishes  is 
so  excellent!  so  superior! — I  am  sure, 
my  lady,  there  is  no  good  in  going  to 
cheap  shops,  and  besides  it  is  so  beggarly 
and   unlady-iike/' 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  going  to  cheap 
shops,"  replied  Rhoda ;  *'  I  am  rather 
thinking  how  I  can  pay  Madame  Bertie's 
bill, — for  paid  it  must  be,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  or  not." 

*'  To  be  sure,  my  lady  ; — but  you,  my 
lady " 

*'  Can  you,  Wilson,'*  said  Rhoda,  tak- 
ing a  sudden  resolution  from  despair, — 
"  can  you  suggest  any  means  how  I  can 
borrow  two  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  Dear,  my  lady,  you  come  upon  one 
so  of  a  sudden  I  Bless  me,  1  should  never 
have  thoughtof  such  a  thing  as  your  lady- 
ship wanting  money  :  but,  to  be  sure,  I 
have  heard  of  such  affairs  before,  and  I 
have  a  brother. — Pray,    my  lady,  give  me 
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a  little  time  ;    I    dare    say    I    can   serve 
you/' 

"  I  will  repay  the  money  by  fifty  pounds 
at  a  time,  every  three  months  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  can  put  some  of  my  trinkets 
into  your  brother's  hands  as  a  security;  I 
have  so  many,  that  I  can  part  with  some 
of  them  without  any  inconvenience^  or 
danger  of  their  being  missed," 

''  Bless  me,  my  lady  !  I  am  in  such  a 
flutter  !  I  never  did  such  a  thing  before, 
and  I  always  said  that  I  would  keep  out 
of  such  scrapes,  for  I  have  heard  of  such 
plunges,  when  the  gentleman  became 
angry  with  the  lady,  and  all  the  jewels 
were  to  be  produced, — and  then,  to  be 
sure,  all  the  blame  was  to  be  laid  on  the 
lady's  woman." 

''  What,  what  is  to  become  of  me  !'* 
said  Rhoda.  "  If  you,  Wilson,  who  know 
so  much  more  of  the  world  than  I  do,  are 
so  alarmed,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing dangerous  in  what  I  designed,  of 
which  I  am  not  aware." 
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"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  lady,*'  re- 
plied Wilson  :  "  to  be  sure  there  is  some 
risk,  and  I  ought  to  be  considered ; 
but  I  can  trust  to  your  bounty,  my  lady, 
and  my  brother  is  a  respectable  person — 
And  to  be  paid  so  quickly!  Well  !  I  am 
not  half  so  frightened  as  I  was  at  first. 
Yes,  the  thing  may  be  done,  and  so  pray, 
my  lady,  be  easy." 

Rhoda,  who  now  thought  that  she  saw 
the  source  of  all  Wilson's  scruples,  really 
became  so,  as  to  anv  danger  in  what  she 
was  about  to  do,  and  promising  Wilson 
that  she  would  reward  her  zeal,  she  betook 
herself  again  to  the  melancholy  medi- 
tation on  the  miscalculation  on  which  the 
destiny  of  her  life  had  turned. 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from 
Sir  James,  desiring  to  know  whether  she 
dined  at  home. 

She  questioned  whether  this  attention 
was  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  otherwise; 
and  to  shew  her  disposition  to  meet  it,  if 
the   former  was    the    case,    she     replied. 
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^'  that  if  Sir  James   was    disengaged,    she 
wonid  be  glad  if  he  would  come  to  her." 

The  reply  w^as  that  he  was  busy^  but 
desired  an  answer  to  his   question. 

Mortified  and  angry,  Pthoda  replied, 
simply,, '-'  that  she  did  not  dine  at  home,  nor 
should  shebethereanypartof  the  evening." 

Soon  afterwards  she  heard  Sir  James 
come  out  of  his  room,  and  leave  the 
house.  She  longed  to  recal  him  ;  she 
felt  as  if  she  stood  on  a  precipice:  she 
looked  on  this  side,  and  that  ;  and  shud- 
dered at  her  danger  !  She  recollected  the 
hint  that  Lady  Emily  had  dropt  of  a 
separation  ;  she  adverted  to  her  own 
notion  of  withdrawing  into  the  country. 
Fear  made  her  reiect  the  one,  and  re- 
sentment  the  other.  She  wished  to  do 
right ;  but  she  was  reluctant  to  the  sacri- 
fice that  must  attend  it,— above  all,  the 
sacrifice  of  her  pride  ;  yet  she  repented 
that  she  had  promised  to  dine  with  Lady 
Emily:,  then  again  she  disdained  to  give 
up  hei   engagement  to  a  supposed  wish  of 
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Sir  JaQies,  which  he  had  not  conde- 
scended to  explain.  She  wished  she  had 
seen  him.  Perhaps  he  might  have  re- 
quested that  she  would  remain  at  home; 
she  would  then  have  been  most  happy  to 
have  obliged  him ;  but  the  moment  for 
conferring  this  obligation  was  past;  she 
must  either,  by  staying  at  home,.acknow- 
ledge  that  she  repented  of  the  message 
which  she  had  sent  him,  or  she  must  keep 
her  engagement,  in  defiance,  as  it  were, 
of  his  caution.  She  was  not  willing  to  do 
either — she  took  a  middle  course;  she  wrote 
these  words  to  Sir  James  : — 

*'  If  you  would  have  done  me  the  fa- 
vour to  have  allowed  me  to  have  spoken 
to  you,  I  should  have  explained,  what  I 
could  not  explain  by  the  footman ;  this 
must  account  for  what  might  seem  pe- 
remptory in  my  message.  I  am  engaged 
to  dine  with  Lady  Emily,  but  not  ttte- 
dottle.  Mr.  Grantham  dines  at  home, 
and  some  of  his  and  Lady  Emily's  friends; 
there  will  be  no  evening  coterie,  and  I 
shall   be  to-night    in   public,    with     Lady 
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your  prescribed  limits  ;  and  you  will  al- 
ways find  me  equally  ready  to  conform  to 
any  explicit  commands  that  you  may  lay 
upon  me." 

The  morning  was  by  this  time  so  far 
advanced,  that  Rhoda  had  no  longer 
leisure  to  brood  over  her  disquietudes. 
She  hastened  to  her  toilette,  and  as  she 
descended  to  her  carriage  she  stopt  to 
deposit  her  note  in  Sir  James's  dressing- 
room,  feeling  a  repugnance  to  giving  such 
a  proof  to  the  servant,  that  she  had  any 
thing  of  moment  to  say  to  him,  which  he 
had  refused  to  hear. 

On  removing  some  papers,  with  which 
she  meant  so  to  conceal  her  note  as  to 
draw  Sir  James's  attention  to  the  place, 
she  discovered  the  case  of  a  miniature 
picture;  she  opened  it^  and  saw  that  it 
contained  a  painting  of  herself,  which 
had  been  taken  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  and  which  she  knew  Sir  James 
had  once  highly  valued,  for  the  beautiful 
resemblance    that  it  bore    to    the    lovely 
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features  of  the  original.  She  fancied  that 
the  glass  was  dimmed  and  damped: 
Could  it  be  by  the  tears  of  Sir  James? 
She  rubbed  it  till  it  became  brighter,  and 
never,  certainly,  did  she  gaze  on  her  own 
features  with  more  pleasure. 

The  resentments  of  Rhoda  were  ever 
short-lived. 

"  Lady  Emily  may  be  mistaken  !" 
thought  she; — "  this  face  may  not  yet 
have  lost  its  powers.  Shall  I  defeat  its 
influence  by  any  indulgence  of  a  resent- 
ment, however  just  ?  And  against  whom 
does  my  spirit  rebel  ? — Against  the  man 
whom  I  have  solemnly  vowed  to  honour 
and  obey.  What  am  I  about?  Do  I  mean 
to  throw  away  at  once  my  happiness  and 
my  principles  ? — 1  will  not  go  to  Lady 
Emily's."  And  as  she  said  these  words, 
she  was  almost  in  the  act  of  tearing  her 
note,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
drew  her  attention  to  other  thoughts,  by 
so  unusual  an  annunciation  at  that  time 
of  the  day. 
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The  footman  brought  her  a  card,  on 
which  was   written  : 

"  If  Lady  Osbourne  is  quite  ready, 
Lady  St.  John  will  be  happy  to  convey 
her  to  Lady  Emily  Grantham^s  ;  and  if 
Lady  Osbourne  intends  to  have  her  horses 
out  again  in  the  evening,  perhaps  she 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  Lady  St.  John 
to  the  opera,  and  set  her  home  afterwards^ 
which  will  be  really  a  great  favour,  as 
Lady  St.  John's  horses  must  be  in  late 
attendance  at  the  house  this  evening." 

"  Now,  now  1  must  go!'*  said  Rhode; 
"  my  refusal  would  seem  so  strange,  and 
Lady  St.  John  would  have  a  thousand 
suspicions — and  Lady  Emily  would  re- 
proach me  for  betraying  myself;  and  then 
she  would  be  angry  too,  and  say,  I  sacri- 
fice those  who  love  me,  to  those  who 
do  not  ! — and  yet, — Oh,  I  would  give  the 
world  to  stay  at  home  !" 

The  footman  again    appeared. 

"  Lady  St.  John,  my  lady,  desires  you 
may  know  that  it  is  very  late." 
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''  I  come,  I  come!"  said  Rhoda,  and 
hastily  placing  the  note  under  the  picture- 
case,  over  which  she  again  drevt  the  papers 
that  had  before  covered  it^  she  hurried  to 
Lady  St.  John's  carriage. 

"  My  dear  creature,  may  I  depend  upon 
you  for  the  evening?" 

"  Ohj  yes  !"  said  Ilhoda,  giving  orders 
accordingly  to  her  servants,  and  saying  to 
herself,  "  how  pertinaciously  these  fine 
ladies  can  pursue  their  own  convenience'.'' 
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CHAP.  XV. 


**  The  smile,  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear. 
But  mocks  i]\Q  woes  that  lurk  beneath, 
Like  roses  o*er  a  sepulchre." 

Bi/roTi. 

Rhoda,  remembering  Lady  Emily's 
caution,  endeavoured  to  banish  from  her 
countenance  all  traces  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind;  but  the  variety  of  emo- 
tions, thiough  which  she  had  gone  during 
the  course  of  the  morning,  had  faded  her 
cheeks,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
From  all,  except  Lord  William,  enquiries 
after  her  health  were  again  and  again  re- 
peated. He  kept  aloof;  and  while  he  was 
unusually  silent,   she  saw,   whenever   she 
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glanced  her  eyes  towards  him,  his    looks 
fixed  upon    her    face,  with  an  expression 
of  tenderness  and  compassion   which  she 
had  never  noticed  before.     A   conscious- 
ess  of  what     was    passing  in    his  mind 
made  her  blush  ;  and  the   feeling  that  she 
did   so     embarrassed  her.     She'   found  it 
impossible  to  address  him   with  her  usual 
freedom ;  and  much   less  acute  and    ma- 
licious observers  than  those,  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  might  have  believed  that 
there  was   an  intelligence    between    them 
which  they  did  not  care  to  avow. 

Lady  Emily  endeavoured  to  veil  all 
this.  She  gave  Rhoda ''  a  miserable  cold,'' 
and  reproached  herself  with  dragging  her 
out,  when  it  would  have  been  more  salu- 
tary to  have  remained  at  home: — while, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  whispered  "  that 
abominable  woman  will  kill  my  dear 
Lord  William.  Never  did  a  man  love  a 
sister  so  well,  and  never  did  a  sister  de- 
serve so  little  to  be  beloved.  If  he  were 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  fortune  and 
his  happiness,  as  he  has  already  sacrificed 
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so  large  a  part,  he  could  neither  obtain 
her  gratitude^  nor  redeem  her  reputation. 
But  take  no  notice  of  what  I  say,  onlv 
let  us  endeavour  to  amuse  hirti  ;  I  am 
sure  we  owe  him  many,  many  hours  of 
gaiety." 

These  hints,  probably,  produced  little 
effect  upon  any  but  Rhoda.  To  her, 
though  they  did  not  alter  her  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  Lord  William's  gravity,  they 
suggested  the  inference  that  Lady  Emily 
apprehended  might  be  drawn  from  it  by 
others.  She  felt  grateful  to  her  for  thus 
attempting  to  obviate  it;  and  they  led 
her  to  exert  herself,  with  increased  ener- 
gy, to  clear  herself  from  all  suspicion  of 
having  any  p-^^rt  or  interest  in  this  ab- 
stirCtion. 

For  this  purpose  she  dedicated  herself 
w  holly  to  Mr.  Grantham,  with  vsdiom,  al- 
though she  had  little  intimacy,  she  always 
felt  herself  at  ease,  from  the  affectionate 
politeness  with  which  he  invariably  treat- 
ed her,  and  from  the  good  opinion  that 
she  knew  Sir  James  had  of  him.     To  him^ 
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too,  she  could  speak  of  Sir  James  without 
constraint,  or  the  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion ;  and  as  at  this  moment  she  thought 
more  of  wSir  James  than  of  any  other  per- 
son, it  was.  a  pleasure  to  name  him,  even 
in  the  most  indifferent  manner-.  Mr, 
Grantham  seemed  equally  pleased  with 
the  subject  as  herself;  he  lamented  that 
Sir  James's  other  engagements  had  depriv- 
ed them  of  the  pleasure  of  his  company  ; 
spoke  of  Dorsetshire,  and  of  the  delights 
that  Rhoda  had  diffused  through  the  whole 
iieighbourhoodj  and  pointedly  asked  her, 
'^  if  she  did  not  think  one  week  of  social 
intercourse  in  the  country  was  worth  a 
whole  season  of  the  cold-hearted  associa* 
tions  of  th^  capital  I" 

Without  making  any  direct  answer  to 
thisc4uestion,  Rhoda'sexclamation,  "I  wish 
we  were  in  Dorsetshire,  now  !"  reached  the 
ears  of  Lady  Emily  and  of  Lord  William, 
who  was  seated  by  her  side  :  it  seemed  to 
electrify  them  both,  and  Rhoda  was  imme- 
diately assailed  on  all  sides,  as  thDugh  she 
were  dissatisfied  with  her  present  compa- 
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nions ;  but  she  felt  no  embarrassment. 
The  utterance  of  a  wish  so  consonant,  in 
her  particular  circumstances,  to  every 
right  feeling,  had  given  such  lightness 
and  spring  to  her  spirits,  that  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  repelling  the  attacks 
made  upon  her,  with  equally  gaiety  and 
good  breeding  ;  jet  the  saddened  brow 
of  Lord  William  and  the  reproachful  eye 
of  Lad V  Emilv^  made  her  think  herself 
unfeeling  to  the  one,  and  ungrateful  to 
the  other.  Lord  William  was  silent ;  but 
Lady  Emily  said  with  an  asperity  of  tone 
and  manner  in  which  she  seldom  in- 
dulged herself,  "  Pray  leave  me  out  of 
your  rusticating  scheme ;  I  am  not  so  in- 
sensible to  the  kindness  and  partiality  of 
such  friends  as  these,"  looking  around  her, 
^'  as  to  wish  to  leave  them  for  much  greater 
temptations  than  green  fields  and  purling 
brooks  can  offer." 

"  Lady  Osbourne's  was  no  bill  of  ex- 
clusion,'* said  Mr.  Grantham  ;  "  her  wish 
extended  to  all  present,  I  believe  ;  and 
whoever   has    shared  the  pleasures  which 
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she  confers  in  Dorsetshire  will  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  not  of  a  solitary  na- 
ture." 

''  Nor  of  a  very  domestic  one  either,'* 
said  Lady  Emily,  with  a  haughty  toss  of 
her  beautiful  little  head  ;  "  but  for  my 
part  this  paltry  town  will  content  me.'' 

Rhoda  thus  rebuffed  in  the  only  mo- 
ment when  she  had  felt  any  lessening  of 
the  oppressive  weight  which  lay  upon  her 
hearty  sunk  again  into  gravity,  only  say- 
ing in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Grantham,  ''  it 
might  have  been  as  well,  if  I  had  never 
left  green  fields  and  purling  brooks. "' 

Lady  Emily,  whose  sudden  start  of  ill- 
humour  had  arisen  from  a  fear  that  Rho- 
da was  about  to  escape  from  the  snare 
which  she  had  spread  for  her,  now  as- 
sumed even  more  than  usual  blandish- 
ment, and  addressed  herself  by  the  eye 
or  word  to  Rhoda  upon  every  possible 
occasion,  till  Rhoda,  who  could  be  de- 
pressed, but  who  knew. not  how  to  be  sul- 
len, brightened  once  more,  and  repaid  her 
friend  smile  for   smile,    till  all   again  was 
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o^aiety  and  good  humour.  Even  Lord 
William  seemed  to  shake  off  his  sadder 
feelings,  and  to  partake  of  the  pleasures 
of  society.  As  the  ladies  withdrew,  he 
found  a  moment  in  which  to  say  to  Rho- 
da,  "  How  I  admire  you  I  But  would  you 
really  leave  us  ?" 

*'  Lord  William,"  thought  Rhoda, 
"  w^ould  approve  my  quitting  town. 
What  can  I  fear  from  one  who  is  so 
disinterestedly  kind  ?" 

Rhoda  felt  that  Lady  Emily  had  used 
her  ill,  and  with  her  accustomed  frank- 
ness, withdrawing  her  a  little  aside, 
gently  reproached  her  for  having  coun- 
teracted the  very  effort  that  she  was 
making  in  consequence  of  the  advice  she 
had  herself  given  her. 
-  "  Oh  !  you  must  pardon  me,  my  dear- 
est creature,"  said  Lady  Emily;  "  you 
know  1  am  a  little  J3epper-pot,  and  you 
did  so  overact  your  part,  that  I  lost  all 
patience.  Who  could  see  any  thing  but 
the  grossest  ai3'cctation  in  a  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  country  with   a  man  whom 
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every  body  knows  you  have  never  ioved, 
and  who  has  ceased  to  love  yon?" 

"  [  do  not  believe  that  Sir  James  has 
ceased  to  love  me,"  replied  Rhoda;  '*  and 
if  I  could  hope  that  he  would  continue 
to  love  me,  my  wisest  course  would  be 
to  cultivate  his  love,  and  trust  to  time 
and  the  consciousness  of  doing,  my  duty 
for  my  happiness :  and  so  I  am  sure  that 
Lord  William  thinks." 

"  Lord  William  is  such  another  sim- 
pleton as  yourself,  my  dear/'  replied  Lady 
Emily;  "  always  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  some  phantasm  or  other ;  but 
what  do  either  of  you  get  by  such  Quix- 
otism ?" 

'^  I  get  nothing  by  the  w^ay  I  am  in,'* 
said  Rhoda:  "  I  cannot  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hostility;  it  shall  be  put  an  end 
to,  some  way  or  other." 

"  I  do  not  counsel  hostility,"  said  Lady 
Emily,  "  I  only  preach  indifference;  and 
if  Sir  James  has  not  done  enou2fh  to 
produce  f/iat,  I  wonder  what  would  be 
enough." 
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Lady  St.  John  here  interruptea  the 
conversation,  by  asking  Rhoda,  "  at 
tvhat  hour  she  had  ordered  her  carriage  ?*^ 
saying,  that  "she  did  not  wish  to  be  late 
at  the  opera." 

Coffee  and  the  gentlemen  soon  after- 
'W'ards  made  their  appearance,  and  Rho- 
da's  carriage  being  announced^  Lord 
William,  going  away  at  the  same  time, 
led  her  down  stairs,  and  said,  as  he  put 
her  into  it,  "  you  will  not  see  me  in  your 
box  to-night,  but  you  will  understand 
the  sacrifice  I  make,  and  remember  that 
you  are  in  my  debt." 

Rhoda,  disconcerted  by  the  new  tone 
that  Lord  William  had  taken,  and  by  the 
air  of  intelligence  that  beseemed  to  wish 
should  appear  between  them,  longed  to 
be  alone  with  Lady  Emily,  to  remark  on 
the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  to 
protest  against  having  any  share  in  it ; 
but  the  presence  of  Lady  St.  John  re- 
strained her,  and  she  endeavoured  rather 
to  forget  than  to  account  for  it.  His  ab- 
sence,   however,    and    the    heaviness     of 
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her  own  thoughts,  made  the  opera  very 
dull;  she  longed  to  have  it  over:  she 
loncfed  to  see  Sir  James;  she  thouoht  if 
he  were  kind,  she  would  abjure  all  re- 
sentment, and  offer  that  they  should  re- 
turn into  the  .countr}^  and  endeavour  to 
find  their  happiness  in  each  other. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  quick  revo- 
lution in  the  thoughts  and  designs  of 
Rhoda. 

While  Lady  St.  John  and  Lady  Emily 
lingered  in  the  opera  room,  for  another 
and  another  interchangement  of  gossip 
and  of  flattery,  Rhoda,  sitting  silent,  and 
a  little  apart,  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  ! 

Her  heart   beat  : — 

*'  Will  he  fly  me  as  at  first  ?  or  will  he 
have  the  courage,  now  we  are  so  near 
each  other,  to  recognize  me,  as  when 
last  I  saw  him  ?"  were  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  Rhoda's  mind  m  rhe  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  second.  Siie  had  not 
adverted  to  another  alternative,  that  he 
might  advance,    and    speak    to  her;    yet 
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this  was  what  he  did.  With  a  serious, 
but  unembarrassed  air,  he  inquired  after 
her  health.  Hers  was  now  the  emotion  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  repulsive  emotion;  she 
trembled,  her  voice  faltered,  she  endea- 
voured to  re-possess  herself. 

^'  Tell  me,''  said  she,  "  of  my  dear 
friends  at  Byrkley :  tell  me  of  all  of  the 
name  of  Wyburg." 

*'  I  know  only  one  person  of  that 
name,''  replied  Mr.  Ponsonby  ;  ''  and  he, 
I  thank  God,  is  wow?  in  perfect  health." 

'*  You  know  only  one  person  of  that 
name  ?"'  said  Rhoda  :  ''  Is  my  dear  Miss 
Wyburg  married  ?" 

"  How  important,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
smiling,  "  are  we  little  people  in  our 
own  eyes  ! — I  imagined  you  must  have 
known  that  Miss  Wyburg  is  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby." 

'^■Oh  !  heavens  !"  said  Rhoda,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  still  the 
rising  emotion,  but  the  attempt  was  in 
vain  ;  the  feeling  of  the  moment  was,  as 
usual,  too   powerful    for    her  to   contend 
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with,  and  after' a  painful  struggle  of  an  in- 
stant, she  covered  her  face  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Inexpressibly  shocked,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
lost  not,  however,  his  power  of  thought. 

*'  How  grateful  will  this  proof  of  your 
unabated  friendship  be  to  Mrs.  Ponson- 
by," said  he;  '^  nothing  but  the  convic- 
tion that  you  had  lost  all  interest  in  her 
concerns  could  have  prevented  the  com- 
munication of  the  most  important  event 
of  her  life.  I  see  how  she  has  wronged 
you ;  and  I  beg  that  1  may  carry  the  olive- 
branch,  which  will  restore  harmony  be- 
tween two  such  friends.  ' 

A  sun-beam  from  Rhoda's  eye  told  Mr. 
Ponsonby  that  she  understood  his  delicacy, 
and  thanked  him  for  it. 

"  If  Miss  V^^'yburg,"  said  she,  "  could 
believe  that  I  was  indifferent  to  any  thing 
which  interested  her,  she  rlid  indeed  wrong 
me  ;  but  not  as  I  have  wron^^ed  iDVself. 
Oil  !  I  have  a  heavy  score  against  me, 
thougii  not  of  the  n  ture  whicii  she,  per- 
haps^ believes.       My   memori/    is   not  to 
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blame,  yet  the  fault  is  mine — yes,  mine 
alone !  It  cannot  even  be  charged  on  this 
busy^  this  absorbing  world  !  I  hate  it^  and 
all  it  has  to  give !" 

Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  on  Rhoda  with 
astonishment;  he  sighed,  but  he  spoke 
not ;  she  understood  the  expression  of  his 
eye. 

'•  I  do  not  deserve  your  pity,''  said 
she:  ''  bad  as  is  the  world,  I  might  have 
been  happy  in  it,  if  I  would.  Good  night  ! 
I  must  go  home.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs. 
Ponsonby — may  she  be  as  blessed  as  I 
am  sure  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  be  !" 

"  Let  me  lead  you  to  your  carriage,"  said 
Mr.  Ponsonby. 

*'  Oh  !  no,  no  !  I  have  no  carriage  !  oh 
that  1  had  never  had  a  carriage  !  Good 
night'/'  and  so  saying  she  mixed  with 
the  crowd  and  disappeared,  leaving 
Mr.  Ponsonby  equally  confounded  and 
grieved  with  such  a  proof  of  his  power 
over  a  heart  w4iich  he  had  often  doubted 
whether  he  had  ever  been  able  to  touch. 

Rhoda  seizing  Lady  Emily's   arm,  who 
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was  too  much  occupied  with  herself,  and 
too  distant  to  lave  attended  to  what  had 
passed,  said,  "  I  must;  go  home  directly; 
I  am  ill.  If  you  and  Lady  St.  John  must 
stay  longer  I  will  send  the  carriage 
again." 

"  What's  the  matter?"  said  Lady 
Emily. 

"  I  am  ill,"  repeated  Rhoda  ;  and  speak- 
ing to  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaii.i  nee, 
she  said,  "  pray  be  kind  enough  to  call  my 
carriage.'* 

"We  will  all  go  together/'  said  Lady 
Emily  ;  and  away  they  went. 

Rhod;t  leaned  her  head,  throbbing  as 
if  it  would  have  separated  in  twain,  on 
Lady  Emily's  shouldt-r;  while  to  her  re- 
iterated inquiries,  '*  what  was  amiss  ?" 
Rhoda  could  only  repeat  the  words,  "'  1  am 
ill." 

Nor  wlien  they  were  disembarrassed 
of  Lady  ht.  John  coiild  Rhoda  bf  .nore 
explicit  ;  tor  bnd  she  been  disposed  to 
have  expinined  her  trelings,  she-  Liiew  not 
how   to  express  them,    nor  knew  to   what 
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icause  to  trace  the  extraordinary  disturb- 
ance of  her  mind. 

Lady  Emily  would  not  leave  her  till 
she  saw  her  at  the  door  of  her  own  house, 
and  then  embracing  her  said  :  "  My  beloved 
friend,"  said  she,  '*  how  much  do  I  wish 
that  I  was  not  now  to  quit  you!  This 
night  can  afford  me  no  rest,  no  peace.  My 
only  chance  for  either  would  have  been  to 
have  passed  it  by  the  side  of  your  bed; 
but  tyrant  fate  and  tyrant  man  forbid  it  : 
God  preserve  you  !" 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning,'* 
said  Rhoda,  drawing  for  the  first  time  her 
breath  with  some  degree  of  freedom. 
**  Farewell  \'*  said  she,  giving  a  parting 
embrace  to  her  friend. 

On  entering  the  house,  Rhoda  enquired 
eagerly  whether  Sir  James  was  at  home  ; 
and  learning  that  he  was  not,  she  hastened 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  bed,  ordering 
Wilson  to  say  that  she  was  ill,  and  desired 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

When  Rhoda  was  alone,  the  whole  that 
had  passed  seemed   but  the  work  of  heF 
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own  imaginatiou  ;  she  could  not  believe 
there  was  any  thing  real  in  what  she  had 
felt,  she  could  even  still  less  understand 
her  emotion  than  Mr.  Ponsonby  had 
done.  She  knew  not  till  that  moment 
how  well  she  had  loved  him;  she  knew 
not  how  much  the  belief  that  he  would 
even  continue  to  love  her  was .  essential 
to  that  degree  of  self-complacency  which 
the  continual  mortification  of  her  self- 
love  had  still  left  her,  nor  how  much  it 
came  in  aid  to  support  the  hours  of  gloom 
and  disappointment  which  now  made  up 
so  large  a  part  of  her  existence.  But  the 
charm  was  now  broken  ;  the  spell  was  dis- 
soh^ed  :  she  saw  that  she  had  found  her  true 
levelin  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Ponsonby; 
she  found  that  genuine  worth  and  genuine 
affection  had  triumphed  over  the  fascina- 
tion of  charms  scarcely  ever  exerted  but 
to  give  pain. 
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CHAP.  XVI, 


**  If  Wisdom  is  our  lesson, 
Grief,  rnorf-  proficients  in  Ihy  school  are  made 
Than  genius  or  proud  learning  e'er  could  boast." 

Youngs 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  degradation 
which  banished  from  her  memory  all  other 
causes  of  vexation  that  lihoda  passed  a 
restless  and  feverish  night,  and  that  she 
saw  the  day  dawn  without  bringing  any 
mitigation  to  the  bitterness  of  her  reflec- 
tions. 

hhe  arose,  and  wrapping  herself  in  her 
dressing  gown,  placed  herself  at  her  win- 
dow, winch  fcfd  the  ea>t.  Here  as  she 
listened  to  th^  dying  sounds  of  more  than 
midnight  revellers,  or  the  reviving  notices 
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of  wakeful  industry,  she  envied  alike 
those  who  were  about  to  sink  to  rest^ 
and  those  who  awoke  to  labour ;  all  and 
each  appeared  happier  than  herself, — all 
might  have  hope  to  cheer  them  ;  but 
what  hope  was  hers?  The  visions  of  her 
youth  had  melted  into  air  ;  and  with  w  hat 
had  she  replaced  them  ?  The  sun,  which 
now  arose  above  the  blackened  roofs  and 
chimneys  that  surrounded  her,  obscured 
by  the  smoke  of  the  rekindling  fires, 
seemed  but  an  emblem  of  herself— de- 
spoiled of  all  the  brightness  of  the  first 
morning  of  her  days.  "  Yet  that  glorious 
luminary,"  tliought  she^  "  will  rise  su- 
perior to  the  gross  atmosphere  which  ob- 
scures its  lustre,  and  again  shine  forth  in 
all  its  native  splendour:  but  how  shall  I 
shake  off  the  earthly  particles  that  disfi- 
gure the  purity  of  my  soul  ? — and  can  I 
love  such  a  creature  as  i  know  myself  to 
be  r  Can  Lhop^-  that  others  will  love  me? 
With  not  enough  of  honest  affections  to 
resist  tie  allurements  of  vanity  ;  without 
strengtu  of  mind    sutiicient  to    subdue   a 
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partiality  which  I  had  myself  rendered 
criminal  ;  rejecting,  like  a  wayward  child, 
the  choicest  guerdon  of  indulgent  provi- 
dence, yet  meanly  envying  its  possession 
to  her  1  call  my  friend !  Oh,  worthless, 
degraded  Rhoda  !  Dost  thou  make  a  merit 
of  foregoing  thy  resentment  against  a 
worthy  husband,  who  loves  thee  but  too 
well,  who  thinks  of  thee  but  too  fondly, 
and  punishes  thee  less  than  thou  deservest  ? 
Dost  thou  presume  to  hope  that  thou  canst 
give  happiness  to  him  who,  if  he  knew 
thee  as  thou  art,  must  cease  to  esteem 
thee  ?" 

These  reflections  were  followed  by 
floods  of  tears  :  they  were  the  first  that  she 
had  shed  since  those  which  the  sudden 
disclosure  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  marriage 
had  forced  from  her  e3^es;  she  wept,  till 
she  found  herself  relieved  :  and  the  balmy 
effect  of  morning  air,  even  though  loaded 
with  all  the  feculencies  of  a  London 
atmosphere,  assisting  to  siill  the  tumult 
of  her  mind,  she  at  length  sunk  exhausted 
upon  asopha,  and  fell  asleep. 
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On  returning  to  consciousness,  she 
found  Wilson  standing  by  her^  with  a 
face  of  wonder  and  disoiaj. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  you  will  kill  your- 
self," said  she;  ''  sleeping  herewith  the 
window  open,  and  so  thinly. clad  !  Dear, 
dearj  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  ail 
this  ?" 

Rhoda  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  re- 
turning recollection  brought  to  her  mind 
all  the  varied  agitation  of  the  past  day; 
the  sight  of  Wilson  fixed  her  attention 
on  her  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  she 
asked  whether  the  two  hundred  pounds 
were  procured. 

"  Yes,  yes,  here  it  is  !'*  replied  Wilson, 
with  much  triumph  in  her  countenance. 
"■  I  would  have  told  yon  so,  my  lady,  last 
night,  but  that  you  were  so  ill.  You  have 
only  just  to  give  m*^  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment ;  for  my  brother  says  you  are  so 
honourable  a  lady,  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  any  pledge,  or  any  such  low-lived 
doings  ;    and  so  you    see,  my  lady,  I  shall 
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get  into  no  scrapes,  and  you  may  wear 
fi.st  one   pretty   tuing   and  then    another, 

just  as  if  nothing    was .     I  am  sure  I 

dont  mean  to  boast,  but  if  this  does  not 
deserve  a  '  bonus,"  as  the  papers  say,  I 
don't  know  what  does." 

Rhoda  put  into  Wilson's  hands  a  five 
pound  note,  and  said,  she  washed  to 
dress. 

"But,  my  lady,  what  wmH  you  say  to 
Sir  James  ?  for  Saunderson  says,  he  was 
in  a  strange  fluster  last  night:  quite  in  a 
way  he  never  saw  him  in  before.  I  am 
sure  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wTong,  and 
that  Sir  James  w\\\  hear  reason." 

*'  I  desire,''  said  Rhoda,  angrily,  "  that 
I  may  never  hear  you  speak  of  Sir  James 
in  this  manner  again.  Let  Saunderson  in- 
form his  master  that  I  have  had  a  very- 
bad  night,  but  that  I  am  better  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  1  hope  we  shall  breakfast  to- 
gether in  the  little  drawing-room.  Let 
the  message  be  delivered  directly,  and 
then  come  and  dress  me." 
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Wilson,  little  pleased  with  this  repres- 
sion of  her  familiarity,  that  so  little  re- 
sembled the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  treated  bj  Mrs.  Strictland,  went 
muttering  out  of  the  room,  and  on  her  re- 
turn said,  that  Sir  James  had  breakfasted, 
but  that  he  would  attend  Lady  Osbourne 
as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  receive 
him. 

^'  Then  let  me  be  ready  as  soon  as  I 
can,"  said  Rhoda  ;  ^'  but  first,  go  and  de- 
sire Saunderson  will  tell  his  master  that 
I  will  make  all  possible  haste  to  meet 
him." 

Wilson  again  went  sulkily  away,  and 
returned  with  the  same  cloud  on  her 
brow  ;  for  she  doubted  not  but  that  Rhoda 
had  a  secret,  and  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  intrust  her  with  it. 

Rhoda,  whose  thoughts  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  her  various  causes  for  dis- 
comfort, observed  nothing  of  all  this  ; 
but  proceeded  to  finish  her  dressing, 
and  to  hasten  down  stairs.     She  found  her 
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movements,  however,  impeded  by  continual 
shiverings,  and  a  general  stiifness  in  her 
limbs, accompanied  by  an  intense  head-ach, 
that  scarcely  permitted  her  to  unclose  her 
eyes.  Wilson  was  too  sulky  to  make 
any  shew  of  her  accustomed  ofFiciousness, 
and  seemed  not  to  see  any  thing  unusual 
in  Rhoda's  state,  ^till  Rhoda,  seized  with 
a  sudden  giddiness,  caught  hold  of  her 
arm. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  my  lady/'  said  Wilson, 
''  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  I  see  or 
hear,  that's  certain  ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  angry  again,  but  indeed  you  are  very 
ill,  and  not  fit  to  go  down  stairs.*' 

"  I  am  better,"  said  Rhoda,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ''  and  I  must  go  down 
stairs  ;  but  give  me  that  vinegar-box,  and 
let  me  have  your  arm." 

Rv  these  assistances  Rhoda  reached  the 
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drawing-room,    but   shivering    and    trem- 
bling :    a  few  drops  of  lavender,  however, 
and   closely  wrapping   her    shawl  around 
her,  removed  these  symptoms  ;    and  hav- 
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ing  drank  a  cup    of  coffee,  she  thought 
herself  able  to  see  Sir  James. 

He  obeyed  her  summons  immediately, 
but  she  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes  upon  him 
than  the  shiverings  and  tremblings  re- 
turned in  a  ten-fold  degree.  Never  before 
had  she  seen  the  expression  which  was 
impressed  upon  his  countenance,  and  un- 
conscious as  she  was  of  deserving  what 
it  threatened,  she  wfrs  ready  to  fall  at  his 
feet,  and  deprecate    the  issue. 

"  You  were  ill  last  nighty'*  said  Sir 
James,  in  a  voice  that  pierced  her  very 
heart. 

"I  am  ill  now%"  said  Rhoda,  faintly. 

''  I  see  it,^'  replied  Sir  James,  "  and  I 
am  sorry,  whatever  ma}^  have  been  the 
cause." 

"  It  was  accidental,'*  said  Rhoda,  "  and 

will    have    no  consequence  if Oh,    do 

not  look  so  !"  cried   she,  interrupting  her- 
self.    "  I  cannot  bear  such  looks.'* 

"  Yet  can  voluntarily    deserve  them," 
said  Sir  James. 
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*'  Oh,  no  !  not  voluntarily  :  heedlessly, 
thoughtlessly,  perhaps,"    said  Rhoda. 

"  Heedlessness,  thoughtlessness,  so 
often  repeated,"  returned  Sir  James,  "  if 
it  does  not  become  voluntary  offence, 
shews  that  the  will  is  no  longer  under  the 
guidance  of  reason,  and  that  the  slave  of 
such  capriciousness  is  no  longer  worthy 
of  confidence.'* 

'' Ohj  too  true!"  said  Rhoda,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

Sir  James  stood  contemplating  her 
with  an  air  of  doubt  and  irresolution,  as 
if  uncertain  in  what  extent  of  meaning 
he  ought  to  receive  the  confession,  thus, 
as  it  were,  extorted  from  her  by  the  force 
of  truth. 

"  I  would  fain  hope/'  resumedhe,  ''  that 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  but  I  can  trust  no 
longer. — Prepare  to  return  into  Dorsetshire 
within  a  fortnight  ;  and  let  the  future 
atone,  if  possible,  for  the  past." 

This    was   the    very     concession    that 
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Rhoda  meant  to  have  made;  the  very  act 
of  conciliation  which  she  nieant  to  have 
offered:  but  exacted  as  it  now  was  as  a 
duty,  and  imposed  by  the  irresistible 
^veight  of  a  husband's  authority,  it  lost  all 
merit  on  her  part,  and  she  saw  herself 
robbed  of  the  only  proof  within  her  power 
to  give,  that  she  did  indeed  mean  that  the 
future  should  atone  for  the  past.  Struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  ground  that  she  had 
thus  lost,  the  source  of  her  tears  entirely 
dried  up  ;  and  she  sat  in  silence,  gazing 
on  Sir  James,  meditating  how  best  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  sincerity  with  which  she 
wished  to  propitiate  him,  and  ashamed 
to  have  recourse  to  verbal  securities, 
which  she  knew  too  well  would  not  be 
credited.  At  length  she  said,  as  she  timid- 
ly touched  Sir  James's  hand  with  hers, 
"  Let  my  future  actions  redeem  my  for- 
feited word.  I  will  not  insuit  you  with 
professions  which  you  have  but  too  little 
reason  to  believe.'' 

Sir  James  withdrew    his   hand,  as  ffom 
the   touch    of     a  scorpion,    and    saying. 
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''  J    accept  your  test,"    he   quitted    the 
room. 

Khoda  remained  even  astounded  bv 
the  change  in  her  condition  ; — here  was 
no  longer  any  question,  how  far,  or  upon 
what  terms,  she  should  sacrifice  her 
wishes  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  Sir 
James  :  all  was  exacted,  and  it  appeared 
that  all  might  probably  be  too  little  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  heart  which  she 
had  valued  so  lightly  she  w^ould  have 
given  the  world  to  have  re-conquered  ; 
for  upon  the  possession  of  that  heart  she 
felt  that  nuw  depended  her  single  chance 
of  happiness,  and,  perhaps,   of  reputation. 

Some  darker  suspicions  than  had  yet 
found  admission  into  Sir  James's  mind, 
she  could  not  doubt  now  harboured  there; 
how  engeni'ered  or  infused  she  could  not 
guess  ;  irr  since  she  passed  with  him  the 
day  before,  no  circumstance  had  arisen 
upon  which  they  could  reasonably  be 
grounded  :  she  felt  the  fallacy,  the  wicked- 
ness of  hadv  Emi!\'s  doctrine,  that  a  wife 
could  have  u  separate  happiness   from  that 
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of  her  husband,  and  be  yet  regpeetable.  She 
resolved  to  abjure  all  such  maxims,  and 
taking  her  chance  of  the  result,  as  to  all 
personal  good,  she  resolved  henceforth  t6 
identify  herself  as  much  as  possible  with 
all  the  pursuits  of  Sir  James,  with  all  his 
tastes,  with  all  his  occupations  ; — to  seek 
no  distinction  apart  from  him,  and  to  de- 
sire no  praise  but  that  in  which  he  might 
have  a  share. 

Such  resolutions  had  already  calmed 
her  mind,  even  while  she  was  sensible  of 
increasing  bodily  indisposition,  when 
Lady  Emily  arrived.  She  came  with  all 
the  appearances  of  the  most  tender 
anxiety;  but  she  was,  in  fact,  much  more 
under  the  dominion  of  curiosity  than  of 
any  other  feeling. 

"  Well,  my  dearest  creature,  I  do  hope 
you  are  quite  well  this  morning.  What 
could  be  the  matter  with  you  last  night  ? 
What  had  happened?  Lord  William  has 
been  telling  me  the  strangest  story,  and 
yet  he  scarce  knows  of  what — something 
of  a  fright,  an  insult  that  you  suffered  at 
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the  opera.  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear, 
do  tell  me  what  it  was  :  I  long  to  set  poor 
Lord  William's  mind  at  rest,  for  he  is  half 
distracted." 

''  There  is  no  reason  that  Lord  William 
or  any  body  else  should  he  distracted  on 
jny  account,"  replied  llhoda,  calmly ;  "-  I 
assure  you,  that  I  neither  suffered  insult 
nor  affright ;  I  w^as  suddenly  told  some- 
thing that  a  good  deal  surprised  me — that 
was  all.^' 

*'  Told  !  told  by  whom,  my  dear  ?" 

**  By  nobody  that  you  know,"  replied 
Rhoda,  *'  nor  relative  to  any  body  for 
whom  you  care.'* 

"  How  unkind  ]"  said  Lady  Emily.  "  It 
must  have  been  relative  to  yourself,  my 
dear,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so 
affet  ted :  and  do  I  not  care  for  you,  my 
lovely  friend  ?" 

**  What  I  heard  was  not  relative  to  me," 
replied  Rhoda  ;  '*  and  if  you  really  do  love 
jne,  I  beg  you  will  press  the  subject  no 
further.  The  evil,  whatever  it  was,  is 
past,  and  I  shall  not  speak  of  it 
again." 
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*'  So  peremptoril}^ !''  thought  Lady  Emily, 
*^  Well,  my  dear,  I  cannot  say  this  is  kind  ; 
nor  a  very  worthy  return  to  me,  whose 
whole  soul  is  ever  open  to  you.  Indeed,  I 
have  a  window  in  my  breast;  all  may 
see  what  passes  there,  and  all  are  welcome 
to  see  it." 

Rhoda  made  no  answer  ;  and  after  a 
pause,  Lady  Emily  said  :  "  May  I  venture 
to  enquire  how  matters  are  at  home — or 
is  this  new  born  reserve  to  extend  to  all 
subjects  ?** 

"  Don't  force  me  by  such  unjust  re* 
proaches,'*  said  Rhoda,  "  into  indiscre* 
tion  :  I  conceal  nothing  from  you  that  it 
would  give  you  pleasure  to  know^ — nor 
all,  perhaps,  that  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear. 
I  shall  leave  town  in  a  fortnight,  and  re- 
turn into  Dorsetshire." 

Lady  Emily  looked  as  if  a  thunder 
cloud  had  broken  over  her  head. 

"  Leave  town  1 — Return    into    Dorset- 

shire  ;  and  in   a   fortnight! — What,  before 

my  ball  ?    What,    what  shall  I  do  without 

you  ? — and  1  may  have  Lady  Hampton's 
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house   an  entire   six  weeks    yet,  if  I  can 
manage  with  Mr.  Grantham/* 

"  Take  my  advice/'  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "  and  let  Mr.  Gran- 
tham manage  for  you." 

Lady  Emily  put  up  her  lip. 

"  Pray  leave  me  to  my  own  devices/' 
said  she;  "  it  will  be  seen  in  the  long  run 
who  can  best  conduct  her  bark  into  har- 
bour." 

"  I  am  resolved  henceforth  to  have  no 
pilot  but  my  husband/'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and 
if  we  are  shipwrecked^  we  will  be  ship- 
wrecked together." 

*'  And  if  there  is  even  a  barren  rock, 
or  shifting  sand-bank,  to  which  I  can 
scramble  and  be  safe/'  returned  Lady 
Emily,  *'  take  my  word  for  it,  that  I  will, 
let  who  will  besides  sink  or  swim.  Well, 
but  you  must  not  leave  London  before 
my  ball,  I  insist  upon  that/' 

''  1  am  thinking  more  of  taking  my  bed 
than  of  being  able  to  dance  any  where/' 
said  Rhoda. 

'*  Why,— are  you  ill?" 
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Rhodaput  her  hand  on  Lady  Emily's. 

^'  My  God  !"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  are 
in  a  fever.*' 

''  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Rhoda; 
"but  I  am  really  quite  unable  to  hold  up 
or  converse  any  longer/' 

"  Then,  my  dearest  friend,  I  will  sit  and 
watch  by  you  as  quietly  as  a  mouse,  and 
nurse  you  with  a  care  that  shall  make  3^ou 
well  in  spite  of  yourself.  Let  me  ring  for 
Wilson  ;  she  is  an  excellent  coadjutrix  on 
such  occasions  :  she  knows  what  is  better 
for  such  kind  of  megrims  than  any  of 
us.  I  really  envy  you  so  admirable  a  ser- 
vant." 

Wilson  was  summoned^  and  she  detailed 
Rhoda's  sleepless  night,  and  morning  in- 
discretion ;  laid  all  the  mischief  upon  the 
open  window ;  prescribed  and  administered: 
and  Rhoda  between  her  two  nurses,  being 
delicately  laid  upon  her  sopha,  Lady  Emily 
drew  down  the  blinds,  and  lold  Wilson  that 
she  might  send  away  her  carriage,  with 
orders  not  to  return   till  five,  for  that  she 
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would  watch  all  morning  by  Lady  Os- 
bonrne. 

Rhoda  could  not  but  be  gratified  by 
such  a  mark  of  affection  from  Lady  Emily, 
to  whom  she  knew  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
whole  morning's  driving  about  the  streets 
of  London  was  no  trifling  matter. 

*'  1  believe  that  she  does  love  me,'* 
thought  she  ;  "  and  love,  from  whatever 
quarter,  to  such  a  poor  bankrupt  as  my- 
self is  valuable." 

Yet  she  feared  that  Sir  James  might 
consider  her  admitting  this  act  of  friend- 
ship as  another  proof  of  her  perverseness, 
and  wished  that  she  could  have  escaped 
from  it. 

Rhoda  now  being  kept  equably  warm, 
and  her  mind,  from  the  rightness  of  her  re- 
solves for  her  future  conduct  beino:  more 
at  ease  than  it  had  been  for  many  pre- 
ceding hours,  soon  dropt  into  a  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep ;  and  although  she 
awoke  stiff,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a    violent  cold,     the     appearances  of  any 
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more  formidable  disorder  were  gone. 
Lady  Emily  herself  prescribed  her  keep- 
ing the  house  for  a  few  days ;  promised  to 
visit  her  every  hour  that  she  had  to  spare, 
and  reiterating  her  injunction  that  she 
would  be  quite  well  for  '  her  ball,'  she  de- 
parted 
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CHAP,  xvir, 


"  Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  :  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude  ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear." 

Youngs 

Rhoda,  thus  left  alone,  flattered  herself 
that  Sir  James  would  personally  enquire 
after  her  health  ;  but  he  returned  from  his 
morning  engagements  and  went  out  again 
to  those  of  the  dinner  hour,  without  tak- 
ing any  further  notice  of  her  than  to  send 
to  know  whether  she  was  better.  She 
eat  her  boiled  chicken  alone  ;  and  for 
some  hours  had  no  other  interruption  to 
the  course  of  her  melancholy  thoughts 
than  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Pon» 
sonbv. 
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^'  Mr.  Ponsonby  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Lady  Osbourne  :  he  leaves  town 
on  Friday.  Ir  Lady  Osbourne  will  honour 
him  with  any  commands  for  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby, Mr.  Ponsonby  will  have  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  executing  them.'' 

Rhoda  felt  an  almost  invincible  repug- 
nance to  writing  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby; yet  not  to  write  to  her  Frances 
was  still  more  intolerable.  She  could  not 
pardon  herself  so  wanton  an  unkindness; 
yet  liow  to  say  any  thing,  where  she  could 
not  say  what  she  felt — and  where  that 
which  she  ought  to  say  was  what  she  did 
not  feel  ?  She  ordered  Wilson  to  set  the 
writing  table — she  pushed  it  from  her; 
she  took  up  some  paper — she  threw  it 
aside;  she  wrote  a  few  lines — she  erased 
what  she  had  written.  "  Ah,  it  is  too 
true  !"  said  she ;  "  the  will  is  not  under 
the  guidance  of  reason  ;  and  the  slave  of 
such  capriciousness  is  unworthy  of  any 
confidence !  I  will  no  longer  be  that 
slave  ;'  and  she  began  to  write,  and  it 
was  thus  that  she  did  write: 

M    J 
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"  May  you  be  blessed^  my  dearest 
friend,  as  you  deserve  to  be,  as  all  must 
be  blessed  who  enjoy  and  are  worthy  of 
true  affection  !  Oh  guard  that  gem  as 
you  would  the  life-spring  of  your  heart! 
You  know  not,  you  cannot  conjecture 
how  forlorn,  how  unsupported,  how 
death-stricken — but  that  was  not  what 
I  meant  to  say.  Love  Mr.  Ponsonby 
better  than  yourself ;  let  there  be  but  one 
soul  between  you.  Were  you  to  see  the 
husbands  and  wives — but  you  would  not 
believe  what  I  could  tell  you;  and  why 
should  I  tell  you  ?  Happy  are  those  who 
are  ignorant  that  even  such  things  can  be  ! 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me:  if  you 
saw  my  heart,  if  you  knew  all  that  has 
passed  there  since  I  wrote  to  you  last, 
your  feeling  towards  me  would  not  be 
anger.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  worst 
is  passed.  We  return  into  Dorsetshire  in 
about  a  fortnight.  If  I  can  recover  my  own 
esteem,  I  will  again  lay  claim  to  }0urs. 
Love  me  still,  and  desire  Mr.  W^yburg 
to  pray  for  meo" 
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The  flutter  of  spirits,  which  the  writing 
the  above  had  occasioned,  was  scarcely 
over,  and  RhoHa  had  begun  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  this  victory  over  herself,  when 
Wilson  appeared,  with  another  billet  in 
her  hand  :  "  From  Lady  Emily,  my  lady." 

Rhoda  opened  the  paper,  and  read  in 
Lord  William  St.  Quintin's  hand-writing 
these  words : 

"  Pray  pardon  the  artifice  I  have  ha- 
zarded. I  cannot  live  in  ignorance  of 
your  real  state.  Lady  Emily  laughs  at 
all  my  fears  ;  but  she  does  not  know  what 

it  is  to .     One  word  to  say  how  you 

are,  directed  to  Lady  Emily,  is  all  that  I 
dare  petition  for,  and  surely  you  will  not 
think  that  too  much  to  grant/' 

"  Who  brought  this  note  ?*' said  Rhoda. 

"  A  gentleman,  my  lady :  he  did  not 
tell  his  name:  he  only  said  that  he  came 
from  Lady  Emily,  and  that  he  would  step 
into  the  parlour  while  you  wrote  your 
answer.'' 

"What  imprudence,"  thought  Rhoda; 
hut  feeling  that  the  best  thing   to   do   was 


not  to  appear  surprised  or  disturbed, 
without  hesitation,  or  remark,  she  wrote 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  "  1  am  considerably 
better  this  evening,"'  and  twisting  it  to- 
gether, directed  it  to  Lady  Emily,  and 
gave  it  to  Wilson.  Lord  William's  note 
she  tore  into  small  pieces,  and  set  fire  to. 

If  Rhoda  had  not  yet  sufficiently  sub- 
dued her  vanity,  so  as  not  to  feel  some 
gratification,  even  from  so  improper  and 
hazardous  a  mark  of  Lord  William^s  at- 
tachment, yet  her  predominant  sentiment 
on  the  occasion  was  displeasure;  and  she 
would  have  felt  this  still  more  pointedly, 
had  not  Lord  William,  in  all  respects,  lost 
much  of  his  influence  over  her  thoughts. 

The  dangers  that  threatened  her,  the  re- 
novation of  all  the  better  feelings  of  her 
heart  and  mind,  the  new  mode  of  conduct 
which  she  had  resolved  upon,  and  above 
all,  the  ardent  desire  which  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  awakened,  of 
once  more  proving  herself  worthy  of  the 
love  of  her  earliest  and  best  friend,  left  no 
toowi,  in  the   heart   of    Rhoda,     for    that 
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species  of  attachment  which  she  had  felt 
for  Lord  WilHam.  Already  he  seemed 
an  object  removed  to  a  distance  from 
her  hopes  and  fears  :  he  made  no  part  of 
her  present  cogitations,  and  neither  ihe 
imprudence  that  he  had  committed,  nor 
the  resentment  that  he  had  excited,  left 
more  than  faint  traces  upon  her  memory. 
Her  attention  and  wishes  vvere  fixed 
upon  the  return  of  Sir  James  :  to  see  him, 
to  hear  him  speak,  was  what  she  most  ar- 
dently desired.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  when 
they  last  parted,  haunted  her  imagination; 
they  seemed  an  "  unreal  mockery,"  which 
must  vanish  before  the  true  object,  whose 
form  and  manner  they  had  usurped.  Al- 
though she  was  overcome  by  fatigue  both 
of  body  and  mind,  ill,  and  feverish,  it  was 
in  vain  that  V/ilson  urged  her  to  go  to 
bed.  Without  declaring  her  motive,  she 
continued  to  drag  on  one  half  hour  after 
another,  'till  strength  and  hope  were 
equally  worn  out;  and  when  at  length 
compelled,  from  mere  exhaustion,  to  com- 
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ply  with  the  continually  renewed  intrea- 
ties  of  ber  attendant,  all  that  occurred  to 
her,  as  being  in  her  power  to  evince  her 
present  disposition  to  Sir  James,  was  to 
write  to  him  in  the  following  terms: 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  believing  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  much 
better  this  evening.  1  think  I  should  have 
been  quite  well,  if  I  could  have  seen  you 
look  gently,  and  have  heard  you  speak 
kindly.  I  have  waited  for  this  balm,  *till 
my  exhausted  strength  will  allow  me  to 
wait  no  longer;  but  my  desire  to  hear 
your  knock  will  not,  I  am  sure,  allow  me 
to  skep,  so  that  however  late  you  may  re- 
turn, you  may  come  iiito  my  apartment 
without  any  fear  of  disturbing  me, 

"  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

*'  Rhoda.'* 

Rhoda  had  not  over-rated  her  anxiety 
for  the  return  of  Sir  James;  sleep  came 
not  near  her:  and  as  she  counted  the 
passing  hours,  she  thought  never  night  was- 
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SO  long.  At  length  she  heard  the  wished 
for  signal,  and  given  with  a  caution, 
which  shewed  there  was  consideration  for 
her  repose:  her  heart  beat.  The  moments 
that  must  pass  before  her  note  could  be 
given,  be  read,  and  produce  its  effects, 
seemed  to  be  interminable  ; — she  thought 
that  she  had  given  time  for  all  this  to  be 
repeated  a  hundred  times ;  yet  she  heard 
no  opening  and  closing  door;  no  ascend- 
ing step.  All  was  silent  :  and  after  a  suc- 
cession of  hope  and  solicitude,  of  fear  and 
disappointment,  more  severe  than  she  had 
ever  before  experienced,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  fact,  that  Sir  James 
had  retired  to  the  sm.all  bed  which  had 
been  put  up  in  his  uressing-room,  as  an  oc- 
casional resource,  in  case  of  indisposition. 
No  words  can  express  the  bitterness 
of  her  reflections,  on  this  proof  of  the 
annihilation  of  her  power  over  the  mind  of 
Sir  James.  She  knew,  that  when  offended, 
he  did  not  readily  forgive,  and  that  he 
held  it  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  manly 
mind  to    pardon    faults    voluntarily    per- 
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sisted  in,  until  reformation  had  given 
proof  of  repentance  :  yet  she  had  flattered 
herself  that  she  still  maintained  so  much 
of  her  original  influence,  as  would  have 
made  it  difficult  for  Sir  James  to  have 
withstood  the  earnestness  with  which  she 
pursued  her  wish  to  be  reconciled  to 
him. 

The  mortification  of  self-love,  on  find- 
ing her  mistake,  w^as  extreme;  it  awak- 
ened anew  some  sparks  of  anger,  and 
shook  the  steadiness  of  her  virtuous  pur- 
poses. 

"  What  happiness  can  I  give  or  re- 
ceive," thought  she,  "  with  one  who  will 
not  be  conciliated,  and  who  cannot  par- 
don ?  But  what  right  have  I  to  expect 
that  on  my  first  concession  he  should  be 
conciliated,  that  he  should  pardon  r — 
Unjust  Khoda !  thou  hast  many  steps  to 
retrace;  thou  hast  much  humiliation  to 
suffer,  much  wholesome  discipline  to  un- 
dergo, before  thou  canst  re-ascend  that 
height  from  v^hence  thy  own  folly  has 
precipitated  thee  ;  and  all,    alas  !  perhaps^ 
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loo  little  to  correct  my  proud  and  way- 
ward heart !  I  have  besought  the  prayers 
of  Mr.  Wyburg ;  but  he  will  not  pray 
for  the  proudj  the  vain  ;  for  the  criminal 
who  refuses  the  chastisement  which  she 
knows  she  has  merited.  If  I  would  be- 
nefit by  his  prayers,  I  must  strive  to  de- 
serve them. 

Rhoda  now  melted  into  tears  of  con- 
trition and  penitence,  and  even  these 
were  feelings  so  much  less  hostile  to  repose 
than  those  of  pride  and  resentment,  that 
after  some  time  given  to  the  indulgence 
of  this  natural  relief,  her  sorrows  lulled 
themselves  to  rest,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

She  afose  early,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
breakfast  with  Sir  James;  and  on  her  in- 
vitation to  him  to  do  so,  heard  that  he 
would  meet  her  below  :  hejoined  her  in  the 
drawing-room.  There  was  little  change 
in  his  countenance  from  the  day  before  ; 
yet  she  thought  he  spoke  more  mildly; 
and  he  observed  with  words  of  kindness, 
that  she  looked  better  than  she  had  done. 
He  adverted  not,  however,  to  her   note  of 
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the  evening  before  ;  and  he  sat  silent 
meditating  her  face,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  the  lines  which  had  once  sha-- 
dowedout  every  virtue  had  changed  their 
expression. 

Rhoda,  trembling  and  doubtful  how 
best  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  good 
resolutions,  sat  silent  also  ;  an  unwelcome 
tear  sometimes  straying  down  her  cheek, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain  it. 

At  length  Sir  James  said  abruptly : 
*'  Did  you  see  Lady  Emily  in  the  course 
of  yesterday  evening?" 

"  No,''  replied  Rhoda. 

"Nor  heard  from  her  ?" 

*' No  !"  repeated  Rhoda:  but  she  felt 
her  cheek  glow  as  she  said  so. 

"  It  is  strange  !**  said  Sir  James. 

*'  Do  you  wish/'  said  Rhoda,  gather- 
ing courage  even  from  alarm,  "  tliat  I 
should  see  her  no  more?  It  so,  1  am 
Willing  to  comply,  and  instead  of  staying 
another  fortnight  in  town,  let  us  go  to-^ 
morrow,  or  the  next  day  :— or  whenever 
you  please." 
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*'  What  am  I  to  understand,"  said  Sir 
James,  ''  from  such  a  change  of  tone  and 
wishes  ;  dating,  too,  from  a  night  of  such 
strange  disorder ;  and  such  open  defiance 
to  the  rights  that  I  have  in  j^ou  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Rhoda. 
'*  I  know  not  to  what  you  allude/* 

*'  The  opera  !"  said  Sir  James  :  '^  What 
say  you  to  the  opera  ?" 

"  I  say/'  replied  Rhoda,  with  the  ex- 
tremest  agitation,  "  that  I  there  heard 
Miss  Wyburg  was  married  to  IVlr.  Pon- 
sonby ;  that  the  suddenness  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  consciousness  that  I  had 
neglected  her,  the  thousand  varied  feel- 
ings that  such  an  event  occasioned  me, 
overcame  my  self-command,  and  that  I 
betrayed  an  emotion  which  probably 
would  appear  extraordinary  to  by- 
standers; but  which  had  nothing  in  it 
offensive/'  She  was  going  to  add,  *'  to 
you  /'  but  stopped,  and  trembled  so  ex- 
tremely, that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  back 
in  her  chair. 
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"  From  wbom  did  you  hear  of  this 
marriage?*'  said  Sir  James,  with  the  voice 
of  authority,  questioning  guilt. 

''  From  Mr.  Ponsonby,"  said  Rhoda, 
in  accents  scarcely  audible* 

"  And  was  Mr.  Ponsonby  the  person 
who  spoke  to  you  at  the  opera ;  who 
forced  tears  from  vou  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world— and  from  whose  presence 
you  fled  as  from  something  baneful  ?*' 

"  Itw^s!"  said  Rhoda,  covered  with  a 
confusion  so  intolerable,  that  every  object 
seemed  to  swim  before  her  sight,  and 
the  very  foundations  of  the  house  to  shake 
under  her. 

*'  I  am.  satisfied,"  said  Sir  James  ;  '*  nor 
on  that  head  shall  I  inquire  or  wish  to 
know  farther.'' 

"  Oh,"  cried  Rhoda,  in  the  extremest 
agony,  "  I  see  that  1  am  worthless  in 
your  eyes  !  I  see  that  1  have  now  nothing 
to  offer  which  you  will  accept.  The  hum- 
blest  duty,  the  most  implicit  obedience 
must  be  valueless." 
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*'  Not  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  account,** 
replied  Sir  James ;  "  but,  perhaps,  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  disparaging  and 
strange  imputations  which  that  unfortu- 
nate opera  scene  has  given  rise  to.  They 
touch  alike  your  honour  and  my  own. 
These  can  alone  be  done  away  by  the 
appearance  of  perfect  cordiality  between 
us.  Were  I  immediately  to  carry  you 
into  the  country,  the  stigma  would  be  in- 
effaceable ;  and  could  I  believe  that  I  now 
know  the  worst  I  have  to  fear,  you  should 
not  want  the  opportunity  to  redeem  your 
dignity  and  mine.  We  w^ould  remain 
another  month  in  town  ;  we  would  be 
seen  every  where  together;  we  would 
appear  to  be  happy  in  each  other;  but 
if  you  doubt  your  own  conduct,  or  fear 
the  influence  of  circumstances,  let  us  be 
gone  immediately.  It  is  better  to  pre- 
serve virtue  without  reputation  than  re- 
putation without  virtue.'* 

"  Oh,  kill  me  not,  by  supposing- so 
injurious  an  alternative,"  said  Rhode. 
"  Both     may  be     preserved,  if  you    will 
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henceforth  take  me  under  your  guidance, 
will  henceforth  spread  your  protecting 
shield  before  me/' 

"  I  will  do  my  part,  be  assured/*  said 
Sir  James  ;  "  dare  you  undertake  for  your 
own  !" 

*'  I  dare/'  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  take  you  at  your  word/'  replied 
Sir  James  ;  "  but  now  let  us  separate, — 
we  have  discomposed  each  other.  The 
delicacy  of  your  fi.  ine  is  ill  suited  to  this 
strong  emotion,  and  the  state  of  your 
health  makes  it  the  more  alarming. — Let 
the  care  you  take  of  yourself  be  the  first 
proof  you  give  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
ruled  by  me/* 

'*  Oh/'  cried  Rhoda,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  delighted  gratitude,  "  such  I  do 
believe  is  the  only  proof  that  you  will 
ever  require;  but  tell  me,  tell  me,  before 
we  part,  do  you  wish  me  to  break  with 
Lady  Emily  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not.  Lady  Emily  is  what 
is  called  a  woman  of  honour  ;  but  she  is  a 
malignant,  she  is  a   mischievous  woman : 
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disengage  yourself  from  her  intimacy,  but 
do  not  break  with  her." 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  line 
of  acting  that  Sir  James  could  have 
marked  out.  Rhoda  felt  that  it  was  so  : 
with  her  it  was  generally  easy  to  go 
directly  to  the  point;  but  she  had  na 
talents  for  management,  no  power  of 
seeming  more  or  less  than  what  she  really 
was  ;  and  she  felt  it  to  be  disingenuous  to 
maintain  the  same  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, under  the  determination  that  she 
would  no  lonofer  he  a  friend,  as  when  the 
outward  form  was  but  the  expression  of 
the  inward  feeling. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  before 
Lady  Emily  put  to  the  test  how  well  she 
could  repeat  the  lesson  which  she  had 
been  so  lately  taught ;  but  she  came  with 
such  a  show  of  friendship  and  solicitude, 
that  Rboda,  had  she  been  inclined  to 
scrutinize  her  feelings,  could  not  but  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  sorrow  she  ex- 
pressed, on  not  having  been  able  to  come 
-sooner. 
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The  subject,  however,  which  most 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Rhoda,  was  the 
indiscretion  committed  by  Lord  William 
the  night  before  ;  she  spoke  of  it  with  just 
indignation,  and  desired  Lady  Emily 
would  inform  him,  that  if  any  thing  si- 
milar was  repeated,  she  should  be  obliged 
to  give  such  orders  to  her  servalits,  as 
would  subject  him  to  a  very  unpleasant 
repulse. 

Lady  Emily  affected  equal  displea- 
sure as  herself:  yet  suggested  a  thousand 
palliations,  and  painted  his  anxiety  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Rhoda  as 
the  paramount  feeling  of  his  heart. 

"  I  have  too  long  listened  to  such 
flattery, ''  said  Rhoda,  "  if  not  directly 
from  Lord  William,  yet  from  you.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  but  I  will  be  so  no  longer ;  it  is  insi- 
dious, it  is  dangerous." 

**  Danger  from  Lord  William!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Emily. 

"  I,  too,  have  said  the  same/'  repliedl 
Rhoda,  "  feeling  that    to  myself— to    my 
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own  sentBTfients  there  could  be  no  danger 
•—but  there  is  danger  to  the  happiness 
of  Sir  James ;  perhaps  to  the  delicacy  of 
iny  fame ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  of 
Lord  William  that  I  believe  he  would 
not  willingly  hazard  either.  Let  him  re- 
sume the  open  and  unambiguous  manner 
which  so  long  distinguished  his  address 
to  me  ;  and  any  change  in  which  is,  per- 
haps, only  chargeable  on  my  own  want 
of  self-command  when  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  ill-founded  resentment, 
and  he  will  at  once  secure  my  good  opinion, 
and  contribute  to  my  happiness.'' 

"  I  can  scarcely  understand  what  I 
hear,''  said  Lady  Emily,  with  a  look  of 
the  utmost  astonishment.  "Is  it  possible 
that  I  am  speaking  to  the  same  Lady 
OsbournCj  to  that  dear  and  confidential 
friend,  whose  heart  has  been  laid  open 
before  mc  for  so  many  months  past ;  and 
where  I  read — the  most  irreproachable  it 
is  true,  but  the  most  affectionate  attach- 
ment to    a  man,    who    adores  her,    ^nd 
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who  would  die  to  preserve  her  from  the 
slightest  pain,  or  to  procure  her  the  slight- 
est pleasure  ?" 

"  All  that  was  irreproachable  in  that 
attachment,"  replied  Rhoda,  "  remains ; 
that  it  may  remain,  I  would  recall  Lord 
"William  to  the  conduct  which  can  alone 
make  it  so." 

'^  I  could  not  have  believed  it !"  said 
Lady  Emily  :  "  I  denied  it ;  I  said  it  was 
impossible;  but  1  findittrue!** 

"  What  could  you  not  have  believed, 
what  have  you  denied,  what  have  you 
said  was  impossible,  and  what  do  you  find 
true  ?*'  said  Rhoda. 

"  What  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you," 
said  Lady  Emily  :  '•  What  you  will  not 
have  patience  to  hear  !" 

"  I  must  be  told,''  said  Rhoda.  "  That 
which  you  would  not  believe  of  me  I 
dare  aver  is  not  true." 

'^  A  private  favourite! — A  faithless 
lover  I    Lady  Williams • — ." 

"  Stop  !''   said  Rhoda  ;   ''  I  know  from 
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whence  that  infamous  story  arises ;  it 
arises,  as  all  my  sorrows  do,  from  my 
own  imprudence  ;  but  believe  me,  and  if 
you  love  me,  tell  it  to  the  world,  that  I 
have  now  no  heart  but  for  my  husband; 
he  has  conquered  it  by  indulgence,  by 
forbearance,  by  confidence." 

"I  congratulate  you,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Emily,  with  an  equivocal  tone  that 
grated  on  the  feelings  of  Rhoda  ;  " —  and 
so  my  fair  friend  is  really  in  port  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,'Vsaid  Rhoda. 

"  And  am  1  to  be  turned  adrift?*'  said 
Lady  Emily. 

''  Certainly  not,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  when  do  you  set 
out  for  Dorsetshire  ?" 

'*  I  don'tknow,  I  believe  not  this  month 

yet." 

''  Indeed  !  T  am  delighted:  Then  you 
will  dance  at  my  ball,  and  Sir  James  shall 
dance  too  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  celebration 
of  your  re-union,  or  perhaps  the  first  es- 
pousal of  your  hearts;  and  we  will  defy  all 
the  old  cats  in  London  to  shew  two  more 
N  2 
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discreet,  prettily-behaved,  happy  wives^ 
than  Lady  Osbourne  and  Lady  Emily 
Grantham,  in  either  of  our  liege  lord  and 
sovereign's  good  and  loyal  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster/' 

Rhoda  felt  the  spirit  of  disdain  and 
mockery  in  which  all  this  was  uttered ; 
but  all  littleness  of  vanity  was  extirpated. 
It  was  not  to  the  applauses  of  Lady  Emily 
that  she  looked  for  any  part  of  the  motives 
that  actuated  her  change  of  conduct,  and 
she  was  not  displeased  to  find  that  the 
tone,  w,hich  Lady  Emily  seemed  disposed 
to  take^  would  make  the  task  of  with- 
drawing from  her  society  less  irksome 
and  repugnant  to  her  feelings  than  she 
had  feared. 

*^  I  shall  be  happy  to  realize  your  pic- 
ture, I  can  assure  you/'  said  Rhoda;  '^  I 
have  now  no  other  ambition  than  to  be- 
come a  discreet,  prettily-behaved,  and 
happy  wife/' 

"  Prettily-behaved  and  discreet,  my 
dear,  you  have  always  been,"  replied  Lady 
.Emily:    "and  if  you    can  still  believe  in 
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the  exploded  notion  of  married  happiness, 
I  am  not  the  person  that  will  attempt  to 
shake  your  faith.  Like  that  of  ghosts,  it 
has  some  wholesome  qualities:  but  I  hope 
tfhose  dismal  looks  are  no  part  of  your 
11(6 w' system.  You  really  look  shockingly, 
and  I  shall  lose  the  brightest  ornament  of 
my  gala,  unless  you,  or  Wilson,  can  fur- 
nish some  milk  of  roses,  or  Circassian 
bloom,  before  Thursday  se'nnight." 

"  May  I  ask,''  said  Rhoda,  ''  who  is 
really  the  giver  of  this  ball  ?" 

"  My  dear,  all  this  1  meant  to  have  told 
you  two  days  ago;  but  the  strange  way 
you  have  been  in  put  every  thing  else 
out  of  my  head.  Even  here  you  will  see 
a  proof  of  my  discretion,  for  the  fact  is 

that  the   ball  is  a    little  gallantry  of. 

of  my    mother  !'* 

"  Your  mother  \"  said  Rhoda. 

"Yes;   to  tell  you  the   truth,   she    has 

been  A^exed  and  mortified    by  the  shabby 

way  in   which  Mr.  Grantham   lodged    me, 

(for  I  can  call  it  nothing  more),  when  first 
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we  came  to  town.  She  makes  it  a  point 
never  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  there  was 
just  then  no  remedy  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
my  dear  Lady  Hampton  lend  me  her 
beautiful  house,  than  my  mother  said 
she  was  resolved  I  should  do  something 
that  should  be  talked  of,  before  I  returned 
into  the  country;  and  she  and  I  decided 
that  nothing  could  better  answer  the 
purpose  than  a  ball,  distinguished  by  the 
elesrance  and  refinement  of  its  decorations 
and  appointments ;  and  as  the  company 
cannot  be  numerous^  the  expense  will  be 
moderate.  It  will  be  a  perfect  Mahometan 
paradise — beauties  alone  will  be  admitted, 
but  my  houris  will  all  be  married,  for  I 
will  have  no  misses." 

"  I  really  think  that  a  very  unfair  ex- 
clusion,*' said  Rhoda. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  I  shall  have  enough 
to  do  with  misses,  when  I  bring  Qut  my 
daughters.  At  present  I  must  live  a  little 
for  myself,  and  the  gallantry  of  a  mar- 
ried ball  has    quite  a  different   air  to  that 
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of  a  husband-hunting  assemblage  ;  the 
men  are  all  so  much  at  I  heir  ease,  and 
we  are  all  so  well  satisfied  ! — But  what 
do  you  do  with  yourself  this  evening  ? 
You  have  so  thrown  me  out  of  all  my  cal- 
culations, that  I  cannot  guess  whether 
you  mean  to  read  a  homily  with  Sir  James, 
or  keep  your  engagement  with  me,  and 
weep  your  eyes  out  over  the  enchanting 
new  actress.*' 

'''I  must  stay  at  home,"  replied  Rhoda; 
''  for  in  fact,  I  am  still  far  from  well,  and 
as  you  justly  observed,  my  looks  are  not 
such  as  I  can  wish  to  exhibit  in  public." 

"  Well,  then,  farewell  ;  for  1  must  dine 
early,  of  course — Lord  William  goes  with 
me.  Will  not  a  little  longing  for  past  plea- 
sures recur  as  you  think  of  us  }  But,  no  !  I 
suppose  I  am  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
wear  the  willow  ?" 

"  Not  in  those  words/'  said   Rhoda. 

"  Pshaw  1"  said  Lady  Emily  :  "  Don't 
take  me  thus,  au pied  de  la  lettre.  Trust 
me,  trust  me,  I  will  no   more  do  a  wrong 
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thing  than  your  sweet  self;  though  I  don't 
make  quite  so  grave  an  aiFair  of  doing 
right/' 

"  After  all,  perhaps,"  thought  Rhoda^ 
*Mt  is  more  a  manner  of  speaking,  than 
any  thing  really  wrong,  that  sometimes 
startles  me  in  Lady  Emil3^  I  cannot 
believe  that  she  is  mischievous,  and  I  wish 
Sir  James  did  not  think  so.*'  The  candour 
of  this  opinion  was  probably  produced 
at  this  moment,  by  the  removal  of  a  sus- 
picion w^hich  had  found  its  way  into  the 
mind  of  Rhoda,  that  the  real  giver  of 
Lady  Emily's  ball  was  Lord  William  St. 
Quintin.  That  Lady  Emily  would  accept 
such  a  boon  privately  from  the  hands  of 
jmy  man,  must  have  sunk  her  very  low  in 
the  estimation  of  Rhoda ;  and  that  Lord 
"William  would  make  Lady  Emily  so  eit- 
pensive  a  compliment,  unless  to  promote 
some  view  of  his  own,  she  did  not  think 
very  probable.  She  had  a  fear  that  she 
might  herself  be  some  object  in  the  in-* 
tended  festivity,  and  the  nicety  of  conduct, 
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for  which  she  had  engaged,  made  her 
more  than  usually  circumspect.  She  had 
resolved  that  if  she  found  any  reason  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  which  she  enter- 
tained, she  would,  at  the  risk  of  what- 
ever imputation,  abstain  from  appearing 
at  an  amusement  originating  so  impro- 
perly. But  Lady  Emily's  explanation  had 
appeared  so  natural,  and  Rhoda  had  so 
often  heard  Lady  Wilton  express  the  very 
opinion  and  sentiments  which  Lady  Emily 
had  imputed  to  her,  that  there  remained  not^ 
a  shadow  of  doubt  in  her  mind,  but  that 
she  knew  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter. 

Sir  James  looked  in  upon  Rhoda  for  a 
moment,  before  he  went  to  his  dinner 
engagement ;  advised  her  to  go  early  to 
bed^  and  take  every  means  in  her  power 
to  restore  her  health  as  speedily  as  might 
be. 

"  I  would  have  us  appear  in  public  to- 
gether as  soon  as  possible,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  would   have  you   appear   there  with  all 
N  .5 
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your  usual  brilliancy  and  eclat.  I  would 
have  no  tell-tale  languor  in  the  eye,  no 
paleness  in  the  cheek,  give  occasion  to 
have  it  supposed,  that  while  I  drag  the 
captive  form  about,  the  spirit  is  else- 
where." 

Rhoda,  whose  ardent  temper  and  warm 
feelings  had  made  her  hope,  even  in 
spite  of  her  reason,  that  the  first  step  was 
all,  and  that  a  permission  to  prove  her 
repentance  w-as  a  full  restoration  to  fa- 
vour, drooped  under  this  proof  that  all 
which  she  had  obtained  was  probation, 
and  not  reconcilement ;  that  she  was  ra- 
ther to  approve  herself  at  the  bar  of  rigid 
justice,  than  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the 
partiality  of  love. 

"It  is  but  right  that  it  should  be  so!'' 
thought  the  humbled  and  mortified  Rhoda; 
''  but  if  my  judge  is  to  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss,  how  shall  I  abide 
the  trial? — Oh,  how  pleasant  are  the  ways 
of  rectitude  ;  how  thorny  the  paths  of  re- 
pentance !*' 
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These  reflections  were  no  friends  to  the 
gaiety  and  bloom,  which  seemed  to  be  ex- 
acted from  Rhoda  as  a  duty,  equally  by 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Emily:  but  in  spite 
of  them,  the  bloom  returned,  and  the 
gaiety  she  endeavoured  to  assume. 
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CHAP.  XVIII 


"  This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  j  as  she's  rare 
Must  it  be  great." 

Shakspeare, 

Sir  James  continued  to  preserve  the 
same  serious  aspect  and  measured  inter- 
course in  his  dealings  with  Rhoda,  which 
he  had  at  first  adopted  ;  but  she  sometimes 
s^aw  his  eje  fill  with  tears  as  he  looked 
on  her ;  and  his  voice  would  sometimes 
falter  as  he  announced  the  arrangements 
for  the  day,  with  more  of  the  dictatorial 
tone  of  a  master,  than  of  friendly  confi- 
dence, consulting  mutual  convenience. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  accidental  and 
momentary    breakings  up   of   the    cloud. 
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Rhoda  could  scarcely  have  supported  the 
horror  of  the  liorizon  by  which  she  was 
surrounded;  but  the  hopes  of  brighter 
days  enabled  her  to  bear  up  under  the 
gloom  of  the  present  hour;  and  the  sad 
conviction  that  all  was  but  deserved,  so 
grounded  her  resolution  to  do  well  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  genuine  humility, 
as  to  stifle  the  first  risings  towards  com- 
plaint  or  resentment.  On  her  part,  she 
was  soft,  ductile,  cheerful,  she  would 
have  been  affectionate,  but  she  thought 
she  saw  that  Sir  James  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  any  attempt  to  conciliate  him 
by  any  little  marks  of  attachment ;  or  by 
any  appeal  to  his  feelings. 

^'  He  will  prove  my  integrity,"  thought 
Rhoda,  "  before  he  will  deign  to  accept 
ofmy  love  !" 

To  a  person  of  Rhoda's  character,  the 
trial,  no  doubt,  was  a  fiery  one.  An  idol 
from  her  very  cradle,  in  all  the  successive 
periods  of  her  life,  she  had  hitherto  known 
only  adulation  and  flattery.  Highly  con- 
scious of  her  powers  of  charming,  and  hav- 
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ing  received  the  proof  of  those  powers,  in 
the  hejght  of  splendour  to  which  they  had 
raised  her,  it  could  not  be  without  many 
a  bitter  struggle  that  she  could  submit  to 
a  discipline  so  severe  ;  and  rather  volun- 
tarily endure  the  wholesome  austerity  of 
a  husband  resolute  to  reform,  than  fly  to 
the  blandishments  of  adulatory  partiality, 
which  might  persuade  her  that  there  was 
nothing  to  amend.  But  a  resolution,  spring- 
ing from  the  Christian  principles  jn  which 
she  had  been  initiated  from  the  first  dawn 
of  her  reason,  seemed  as  if  it  would  bear 
her  unscorched  through  the  flames. 

A  week  was  already  passed  since  the 
contract  between  herself  and  Sir  James  had 
taken  place.  His  relenting  eye  and  soft- 
ened voice  told  her  that  the  next  would 
have  less  of  hardship.  Her  name  would 
sometimes  escape  his  lips,  when  she  fan- 
cied that  he  intended  to  have  addressed 
her  by  her  title,  and  he  would  sometimes 
fall  into  a  tone  of  familiarity,  which  was 
only  corrected  by  a  strong  effort  of  his 
judgment.    Whenever  he  accompanied  her 
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into  public,  she  thought  that  she  saw  in 
him  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  admiration 
which  she  never  failed  to  excite;  and  she 
beheld  with  a  tremulous  joy  that  the  eye 
of  observation,  which  had  rested  on  her 
with  so  much  scrutinizing  severity,  now 
frequently  beamed  with  delight,  or  melted 
with  love.  He  had  allowed  of,  and  sanc- 
tioned her  promise  to  attend  Lady  Emily's 
ball,  by  the  intention  of  being  present 
there  himself;  and  two  days  before  that 
fixed  on  for  this  important  festival,  Mr. 
Grantham  and  Lady  Emily  dined  in 
Brook-street,  and  went  with  Sir  James 
and  Rhoda  to  the  opera. 

Of  Lord  William  Rhoda  had  seen  no- 
thing for  the  last  ten  days,  unless  in  public. 
There  she  constantly  met  him,  and  she 
could  have  wished  that  he  would  have 
shewn  her  the  common  attentions  which 
their  former  intimacy  authorized ;  but  he 
appeared  studiously  to  avoid  her^  as  if 
some  crisis  had  taken  place  in  their 
connexion,  and  the  interest,  which  he 
took  in   her,    was    incompatible  with  the 
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renewed  good  understanding  between  her 
and  Sir  James.  She  would  often  see  hina 
stand  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  in 
sad  and  deep  contemplation  ;  then,  if  he 
saw  that  she  was  conscious  of  his  notice, 
lie  would  shake  off  his  abstraction,  and 
occupy  hiuiself  with  the  next  pretty  wo- 
man near  him;  but  even  here  he  shewed 
the  homage  that  he  paid  to  Rhoda.  The 
respect,  the  deference,  the  almost  adora- 
tion, with  which  he  w^as  accustomed  to 
address  her,  vanished  in  a  moment,  and 
she  recognized  in  all  he  said  and  did  the 
S'^me  mixture  of  impertinence  and  flat- 
tery, of  self-confidence  and  adulation, 
with  which  she  had  been  at  once  dis- 
gusted and  attracted,  in  the  first  days  of 
their  acquaintance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Rhoda,  on 
looking  around  her,  beheld  Lord  William 
in  the  box  immediately  opposite  to  that 
in  which  she  was  seated,  and  apparently 
gay  and  amused;  but  his  eye  no  sooner 
rested  on  hers  than  all  his  cheerfulness 
fled,   and,  w^ithdrawing  to  a  less  generally 
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conspicuous  part  of  the  box,  he  pleassd 
himself  so  that  he  could  look  at  Rhoda^ 
almost  without  attracting  the  notice  of 
any  one  but  herself  that  he  did  so. 

This  movement  at  first  appeared  to 
Rhoda  accidental,  and  as  such  indifferent 
to  her;  but  when  she  found  that  he  per- 
severed unchangeably^  not  only  in  the 
station  which  he  had  chosen,  but  in  the 
use  that  he  made  of  it,  she  became  em- 
barrassed and  uneasy,  and  finding  soriie 
slight  pretence  for  her  desire  to  do  so,  she 
changed  seats  with  Lady  Emily. 

This  movement  placed  her  nearer  to 
Sir  James,  and  put  it  into  her  power, 
without  affectation,  or  the  appearance 
of  design,  to  direct  most  of  her  conver^ 
sation  to  him.  The  scene  before  them 
furnished  the  topics;  but  however  trifling 
the  subjects,  the  ease  and  familiarity  with 
which  Sir  James  bore  his  part,  was  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon  to  the  parched  and  thirsty 
soul  of  Rhoda,  who  longed,  as  the  famish- 
ed wretch  for  food,  once  again   to  hear  tho 
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voice  of  kindness  and  love.  When  Sir 
James  stooped  to  address  to  her  some 
observation,  or  when  she  ventured  to 
touch  bis  arm  with  a  finger,  to  draw  bis 
attention  to  her,  her  heart  lightened  ;  her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  she  felt  as  if  every 
obstacle  to  returning  happiness  was  re- 
moved. 

In    this     happy    disposition,  as  Rhoda 
was  going  out  from  the  opera,  leaning  on 
Sir    James's  arm.    Lord    William    joined 
them;  be  spoke  obligingly  to  Sir  James, 
conversed  about  the   opera,  talked  of  the 
company,  and  seemed    as    if  he  had    re- 
sumed  the   very  manners  that  Rhoda   so 
inuch  v;ished  he  should   adopt.     He   ac- 
companied  her    and    Sir    James    to    their 
carriage,  and  declining  Sir   James's  offer 
of  setting   him    down,    contrived,    as  he 
assisted  Rhoda  to  get  into  it,  to  slip  into 
her  hand  a  scrap  of  paper.     Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  drop  it,  but   the  sudden  fear 
tbat  it  might  fall  at  Sir  James's  feet  made 
her  grasp  it  close. 
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Sir  James  and  Rboda  went  directly 
home:  and  Sir  James  immediately  with- 
drew to  his  dressing-room  ;  but  Wilson, 
who  in  consequence  of  her  own  urgent 
and  particular  request  had  been  at  the 
opera,  not  being  yet  returned,  Rhoda 
sat  down  in  the  drawing-room,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  paper 
which  Lord  William  had  given  her.  The 
writing  was  in  pencil,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  sudden  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  making  her  so  publicly  a 
mark  of  observation.  It  contained  only 
these  words  !  *'  I  acknowledge  my  error, 
and  will  not  repeat  it ;  you  shall  not  a  se- 
cond time  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
my  observation." 

However  pleased  Rhoda  was  with  this 
assurance,  and  the  proof  she  had  just 
received  that  Lord  William  meant  to 
act  up  to  it,  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
she  at  this  moment  indulged  in,  that  she 
was  upon  the  point  of  re-entering  on  all 
her  rights  over  Sir  James's  heart,  and  of 


possessing  bis  full  confidence,  made  all 
that  Lord  William  could,  or  could  not  do, 
nearly  indifferent  to  her.  She  burnt  the 
paper,  and  thought  of  it  no  more. 

Rhoda  had  promised'  to  be  early  with 
Lady  Emily,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her 
assistance  in  some  of  the  final  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  the  next  day's  gala; 
and  immediately  after  she  and  Sir  James 
had  breakfasted  together,  apparently  with 
mutual  satisfaction  and  complacency,  she 
went  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 

She  found  Lady  Emily  surrounded  by 
work-people  of  almost  all  descriptions, 
attd  overwhelmed  with  decorations  of 
every  kind.  Lady  Eiuily  had  a  very  just 
deference  for  Rhoda*s  taste  in  such  specu- 
lations; and  she  saw  with  pleasure  her 
magic  hand  separate  and  combine  with  a 
facility,  and  a  grace,  that  could  not  have 
been  excelled. 

The  choice  thus  made,  and  the  orders 
precisely  given,  the  two  ladies  adjourned 
to    the    only    room    in    the   house,  I-^ady 
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undergoing  some  metamorphose  in  pre- 
paration for  the  next  day.  Here,  as  they 
were  still  busily  and  eagerly  discussing 
i'  ways  and  means,"  Lord  William  slowly 
walked  in. 

"  Oh,  you  are  abominably  late  \**  said 
Lady  Emily;  "  and  now  you  move  as  if 
you  had  left  your  soul  behind  you.  What 
are  you   thinking  of?" 

"  My  disappointment,'*  returned    Lord 
William  :    "  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  waltz  you  wanted." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Emil}^  '"  we  must 
do  without  it ;  but  let  us  lose  no  more  time, 
let  us  practise  what  we  have!  As  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  waltzing,"  added  she, 
turning  to  Rhoda,  "  it  will  be  well  that 
you  should  take  a  lesson  before-hand." 

"  You  know  I  never  waltz,'*  said  Rhoda, 
*'  and  you  know  that  I  shall  not  waltz  to^ 
morrow  night." 

"  Indeed  I  know  that  you  will :  there 
will  Jiot.bea  creature  here  that  will   no,t 
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waltz.     I  told  you  we  had  no  misses; — 
we  are  all  sober  matrons.*' 

'*  1  did  not  know  that  waltzing  was 
any  proof  of  sobriety/'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and 
if  it  is  a  necessary  accomplishment  for 
to-morrow's  festival,  prny  leave  me  out, 
and  supply  my  place  with  one  more  wor- 
thy of  it." 

"  My  sweet  friend,  what  strange  kind 
of  prudery  is  this  ?"  said  Lady  Emily. 

"  It  is  not  prudery/*  replied  Rhoda; 
'*  but  you  know  I  cannot  waltz." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me  !"  said  Lady  Emily; 
''  I  know  just  the  contrary.  Will  you 
deny  that  you  and  I  have  waltzed  toge- 
ther a  hundred  times  ?'* 

"  And  Lady  Osbourne  knows/*  said 
Lord  William,  '*  that  I  told  her  long  ago 
she  was  made  for  waltzing." 

"  I  shall  then  disappoint  the  end  of  my 
creation,"  said  Rhoda :  '^  for  I  shall  not 
waltz." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear^  we  understand 
your   scruple/'  said   Lady   Emily,  *'  and 
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do  not  wish  to  over-rule  it;  but  will 
you  let  the  question  be  decided  by  the 
fiat,  which  from  henceforth  is  to  rule  your 
life  ?" 

''  It  is  already  decided  by  the  impossibi- 
lity of  the  thing,**  said  Rhoda.  "  Surely, 
my  dear  Lady  Emily,  you  would  not  have 
me  disgrace  the  elegance  of  your,  ball,  by 
my  awkwardness  ?'* 

"That  is  gross  affectation,  my  dear," 
returned  Lady  Emily  :  "  I  have  more 
reason  to  fear  your  eclipsing  all  the  rest 
of  my  guests ;  but  let  Lord  William  be 
the  judge.'* 

*'  No  !"  said  Rhoda,  '^you  must  excuse 
me. 

"  It  is  hard  to  press  Lady  Osuourne  so 
closely,*'  said  Lord  William  ;  "  and  not 
quite  fair,  not  to  have  let  her  into  the  se- 
cret sooner." 

"  Tace/'*  said  Lady  Emily,  *'  there  is  no 
secret  in  the  matter. — I  am  persuaded, 
my  dear,  that  you  understood  I  expected 
every  body  would  waltz,  as  well  as  I  did 
myself.** 
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*' Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  s^id  Rho- 
da;  "  I  knew  that  there  would  be  waltz- 
ing, but  not  that  every  body  would  be 
expected  to  waltz." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  lay  no  restraint  upon  any 
body  ;  but  I  could  not  conjecture  that  you 
would  choose  to  be  so  singular,  so  un- 
like every  body  else,  since  yon  can  waltz, 
and  admirably  too." 

Lord  William,  as  if  not  willing  to  take 
any  further  share  in  the  debate,  had  with- 
drawn to  the  piano-forte,  and  was  gently 
running  over  a  few  notes  of  a  favourite 
waltz. 

'*  Pray  begin  that,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
**  and  play  it  regularly;  it  is  the  very  one 
that  I  want  to  practice  to,  and  here,  my  „ 
dear,  you  must  lend  me  your  assist-  .1 
ance,  for  P  can  do  nothing  without  a 
companion.  As  you  cannot  play,  Lord 
\7illiam  must,  and  you  must  dance  with 
me." 

Rhoda  felt  extremely  reluctant  to  such 
an  exhibition  in  presence  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam;   yet    knew    not    how    to     refuse, 
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without  seeming  to  make  him  of  too  much 
importance ;  but  she  hesitated  and  co- 
loured. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Lady  Emily,  '*^  what 
can  be  in  your  head  ?  Be  as  much  of  a 
log  as  you  please,  but  do  let  me  lay  my 
hand  on  your  shoulder;  for  the  morning 
passes,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose.** 

Rhoda,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  a  re- 
quest so  urged,  took  her  place,  and  while 
Lady  Emily  called  for  Lord  William's 
instructions,  and  exhibited  her  beauti- 
ful little  person  in  a  variety  of  graceful 
movements,  Rhoda  too  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  dance,  and  found  herself,  before 
she  was  aware,  wUtzing  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  interest  as  Lady  Emily  her- 
self. 

Lord  William,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
applause  to  both  ladies,  ventured  to  cri- 
ticise a  part  of  Lady  Emily's  perform- 
ance. 

"  I  could  rectify  that  in  a  moment," 
said  he,  *'  ifyou.wili  be  so  kind  as  to  take 
my  place,  and  let  me  take  yours.     Only 
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observe  Lady  Osbourne,  and  you  will  in- 
stantly see  what  I  nnean." 

The  change  was  made  so  suddenly,  was 
to  be  so  momentary,  and  was  in  itself  so 
entirely  unimportant,  that  Rhoda  thought 
not  of  resistance  :  but  she  had  not  made 
half  a  dozen  turns  before  the  door  opened, 
and  in  rushed  Sir  James. 

He  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room  with 
the  looks  of  a  demon,  as    if  to  ascertain 
the  object  of  his  vengeance:  then  darting  a 
look  at  Lord  William,  in    which  was  con- 
centrated   all  the    fury,  revenge,  and  ha- 
tred of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable, 
"  You  will  answer  me  elsewhere,"  said 
lie;  and   again  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
the  astonished  and  confounded  party. 

"  Sir  James  !  My  d«ar  Sir  James  !**  cried 
Lady  Emily,  flying  after  him  ;  ''  For  hea- 
ven's sake  listen  tome — listen  to  reason — 
return.  I  intreat  you  toreturn.  What  in 
the  name  of  heaven  can  he  mean  ?"  said 
she,  hanging  over  the  balusters  of  the 
stairs,  in  much  agitation,  and  following 
him  with  her  own  eyes. 
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"  Let  me  follow  him/'  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam ;  ''  I  can  easily  explain  all.  Don't  be 
alarmed  ;  this  is  a  misapprehension  that 
will  be  cleared  up  in  a  moment."  And  so 
saying,  he  ran  down  the  stairs  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning. 

"  Was  ever  any  thing  half  so  absurd^** 
said  Lady  Emily,  ''  to  go  into  such  a  tan- 
trum because  he  finds  his  wife  waltzing  I 
A  thing  that  happens  to  every  man  of  fa- 
shion in  this  town  every  day  in  the  week. 
Really,  my  dear,'*  said  Lady  Emily,  re- 
turning into  the  room,  *'  you  and  I  can 
have  no  longer  any  intercoursCj  if  these 
are  the  tricks  of  your  madman.  There  is 
no  pleasure  that  he  does  not  interrupt; 
and  I  dare  engage  for  it,  all  my  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow   will  be  thrown  into 

confusion.     I    do   wish *'    but  here 

casting  her  eyes  on  the  bloodless  and 
almost  lifeless  form  of  Rhoda,  which  lay 
stretched  on  a  sopha  before  her — "  My 
dearest  creature,''  cried  she,  '^  be  more 
reasonable,  I  implore  you.  Though  I 
love  you  for  that  sensitive  heart  which 
o2 
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feels  every  thing  so  acutely,  yet,  indeed, 
if  you  do  not  learn  to  dull  its  sensation,  it 
will  destroy  you.  There  is  no  reason  for 
such  alarn[i ; — even  Sir  James  must  come 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  absurdity.  You 
cannot  doubt  the  calmness  and  patience 
of  Lord  William:  and  what  have  you 
done  that  can  displease  Sir  James,  or 
that  offends  your  nicest  sense  of  pro- 
priety ?" 

"  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  enquire  whe- 
ther my  carriage  is  here/*  said  the  mi- 
serable Rhoda,  with  a  voice  scarcely  to 
be  heard,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

"  My  dear,  1  cannot  permit  you  to  go 
home,  till  we  hear  something  of-Sir  James. 
Lord  William  will  certainly  overtake  him, 
and  be  able  to  make  him  hear  reason : 
I  expect  them  both  back  every  minute, 
Sir  James  heartily  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  all  in  a  way  to  be  well  again,  1  have 
no  doubt." 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Rhoda.  ''  If 
jMr.  Grantham — if '* 

*'  Be  assured^  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Gran- 
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tham  will  cio  every  thing  ;  but  there  will 
be  nothing  to  be  done,  take  my  word  for 
it/' 

''  1  must  go  home.  Pray,  pray,  ring  the 
bell/' 

*'  If  it  will  make  you  easier,  my  dear,  you 
shall,  and  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  no;  I  must  go  alone.  But  if 
possible,  see  Mr.  Grantham — he,  he  only, 
and  you  know  how  justly,  how  truly  he 
may  exculpate — may  make  clear '* 

"  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  to  excul- 
pate, nothing  to  make  clear:  but  all  shall 
be  done  to  make  you  easy. — Is  Lady  Os- 
bourne's  carriage  there  ?"  said  she,  speak- 
ing to  the  footman. 

The  man  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  Lady  Emily,  making  Rhoda  rest  upon 
her  arm,  assisted  her  down  stairs,  and 
even  to  the  carriage,  encouraging  and 
comforting  her,  and  promising  to  see  her 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Rhoda  could 
only  press  the  hand  of  her  friend,  in 
token  of  her  gratitude  ;  and  stepping  into 
the    carriage,     returned    to    Brook-street, 
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with  the  anticipation  of  every  evil  that  it 
was  possible  should  befal  her. 

Here  she  could  learn  nothing,  but  what 
served  to  increase  her  apprehension  and 
misery, 

Wilson  could  only  tell,  that  immedi- 
ately on  Rhoda's  quitting  the  house  in 
the  morning,  Sir  James  had  been  shut 
up  with  Saunderson  ;  that  she  had  heard 
Sir  James's  voice  loud,  and  Saunderson 
endeavouring  to  calm  him  ;  that  they  had 
gone  out  together,  and  that  neither  of 
them  was  returned  ;  that  Saunderson  had 
said  to  her  as  he  passed  her  hastily,  the 
words,  ^'  sad  work  ;*'  and  that  she  had 
looked  unobserved  at  Sir  James  as  he  went 
from  the  house,  and  that  she  thought  he 
looked  like  a  person  out  of  his  senses.' 

It  was  not  then  an  occasional  pa- 
roxysm of  rage,  excited  by  seeing  her  in 
company,  or  in  a  situation  which  he  dis- 
approved, that  had  produced  the  effects 
she  had  witnessed  ;  but  some  previous- 
ly conceived  suspicion  of  an  atrocious 
injury    that    had   brought    him    to  Lady 
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Emily's  in  a  state  little  short  of  insanity. 
But  from  whence  such  a  suspicion  could 
arise,  or  to  what  it  precisely  pointed, 
she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
The  certainty  of  its  existence,  however, 
destroyed  all  the  little  consolation  that  she 
had  endeavoured  to  derive  from  Lady 
Emily's  so  confident  assertions  that  Lord 
William's  explanation  would  set  every 
thing  in  a  proper  light,  and  her  vivid  ima- 
gination already  placed  before  her  eyes 
the  most  afflicting  consequences  of  this 
interview. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  inactive, 
in  such  a  tumult  of  mind  as  that  under 
which  Rhoda  now  suffered  :  yet,  what  to 
do,  with  any  hope  of  mitigation  of  her 
evils,  it  was  very  difficult  to  suggest. 
Mr.  Strictland  had  long  left  London,  and 
except  Mr.  Grantham,  there  was  not  a 
human  being  to  whom  she  could  apply 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  she  had  no  doubt 
but  that  Lady  Emily  had  already  done  all 
that  could  be  done  bv  him. 
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Where  to  find,  or  even  to  seek  Sir  James, 
she  knew  not ;   nor  could  she  apply  a  re- 
medy to  an  evil  of  which  she    knew  not 
the   nature.     She  now  thought    that  she 
had  judged  ill  in  leaving  Lady  Emily's,  as 
there  it  was  most  likely  that  the  earliest 
intelligence  would  be  gained  ;  yet  a  latent 
hope    that  any    moment  might  bring  Sir 
James  to    Brook-street   nailed  her  to  the 
spot.      She    dispatched  Wilson,  however, 
accompanied  by  one  of   the  footmen,    to 
Lady  Emily's,    with  orders    to  send  back 
the  latter,  with   any^   or  without  any  in- 
formation, and  to  wait  there  herself  to  be 
ready  to  send  her  from  time  to  time,  from 
moment  to  moment,  intelligence  of  every 
thing  that  occurred. 

When  left  to  herself  she  continued  to 
"walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  draw- 
ing room^  in  a  state  of  distraction ;  and 
on  the  sight  of  a  billet  from  Lady  Emily, 
she  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  tremblings 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  break  the  seal. 
It  contained    onlv  these  few  words  : 
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''My  dearest  creature,  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  Lord  William  is  not  returned. 
I  have  sent  a  hundred  ways  in  pursuit  of 
Mr.  Grantham,  but  hitherto  without  effect. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  the  moment  that 
1  have  any  thing  to  report.'^ 
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CHAP.   XIX. 


*«  Oh  !  the  dark  days  of  vanity,  while  here 
How  tasteless,  and  how  terrible  when  gone  !" 

Voung, 

In  this  state  of  excruciating  suspense 
Rhoda  continued  many  hours.  Lady 
Emily  sent  not;  Wilson  came  not:  and 
the  only  reply  that  she  received  to  the 
repeated  messages  which  she  sent  to 
Lady  Emily's  was,  *'  that  nothing  had 
been  heard." 

At  length  Wilson  appeared  with  a  se- 
cond billet  from  Lady  Emily;  its  contents 
rather  increased  than  lessened  the  astonish- 
ment of  Rhoda, 
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"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  know.  To-morrow  every  thing  will 
be  explained.  You  will  better  understand 
than  I  can  express,  why  [  do  not  offer  ta 
share  with  you  the  horrible  night  that 
you  must  pass.  Do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  I  sincerely  pity  you ;  nor 
would  I  add  to  your  sufferings  by  my  re- 
proaches;  but  you  have  strangely  abused 
my  confidence  . '* 

"  Order  the  carriage.  I  will  go  in- 
stantly to  Lady  Emily's/' said  Rhoda. 

"  Pray,  pray,  my  lady,  don't  go,"  said 
Wilson,  earnestly, 

'^  Not  go  to  Lady  Emily  ?  Why  not  ?" 
said    Rhoda.     ''  I  must,  1  will.'* 

''  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will  repent  it,*' 
cried  Wilson. 

"•  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  insist  upon 
an   explanation.'* 

**  You  would  not  like  to  be  refused  ad- 
mittance, my  lady." 

*'  Refused  admittance  ?  By  whom  ?  Not, 
Tm  sure,  by  Lady  Emily."^ 
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*'   Yes,    indeed,    my  lady,    by  her;     I 
know  she  will  not  receive  you. 

"     Merciful    heaven!*'  cried     Rhoda : 
**  What  can  all  this  mean  ?'* 

•'  Nay,  my  lady^  you  should  know 
best,  for  your  ladyship  knows  you  never 
took  me  into  any  of  your  secrets,  but 
just  about  the  money  there ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Grantham  has  seen  Sir 
James,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there 
are  strange  stories  going;  but,  perhaps, 
yoiir  ladyship  knows  yourself  innocent, 
and  let  be  what  will,  I  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.'* 

''  Go,  go,"  said  Rhoda,  ''  to  Mr. 
Grantham:  tell  him,  that  if  he  would 
save  a  fellow  creature  from  destruction, 
I  implore  him  to  come  to  me  directly. 
I  know  he  will  not  refuse  me  ;  he  would 
not,  if  I  were  the  wretch  that  he  believes 
me  to  he," 

*'But  then,  my  dear  lady,  will  you  take 
something  ?  Will  you  try  to  compose 
yourself?  Really  this  will  never  do:  you 
will  kill  yourself  quite." 
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"  Go,  go,"  repeated  Rhoda ;  *'  I  can 
take  neither  rest  nor  sustenance  till  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Grantham." 

Wilson  performed  her  commission, 
but  she  did  not  find  Mr.  Grantham  at 
home  ;  she  left,  however,  Rhoda's  urgent 
message  with  Lady  Emily  who  promised 
to  deliver  it  the  moment  that  Mr.  Gran- 
tham returned. 

Rhoda  remained  in  agonized  expecta- 
tion till  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
and  had  almost  consigned  herself  to  de- 
spair, when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  house 
door  reached  her  ear. 

"  Flj,"  cried  she  ;  *'  that  is  Mr.  Gran- 
tham. Fly,  Wilson,  and  bring  him  to 
me  instantly." 

Mr.  Grantham  entered  with  a  grieved 
and  very  serious  countenance,  which, 
when  he  perceived  the  havoc  that  a 
few  hours  of  such  extreme  misery  had 
made  in  the  appearance  of  Rhoda,  in 
stantly  took  the  expression  of  the  tender- 
est     compassion.     But    Rhoda  was   alike 
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unmindful  of  her  own  haggard  looks,  and 
the  effect  that  thej  had  upon  Mr.  Gran- 
tham. She  felt  not  even  the  humiliation 
ot  being  suspected;  vindication  was  the 
single  idea  that  possessed  her  mind. 

"  Tell  me/'  she  cried,  the  moment  that 
she  beheld  him,  '^  tell  me  of  what  I  am 
accused,  and  w  ho  are  my  accusers." 

On  a  question  so  unexpected,  Mr. 
Grantham  looked  as  much  confounded 
as  Rhoda  could  have  done  had  she  been 
guilt}''  :  he  hesitated;  he  stammered. 

*' Surely  you  cannot  beat  a  loss;  you 
cannot  want  to  be  told." 

'•  I  want  to  be  told  all  and  every  thing,'* 
replied  Rhoda.  "  My  ignorance  is  as 
complete  as  it  is  torturing.  I  left  this 
house  this  morning  mistress  of  the  affec- 
tions and  good  opinion  of  my  husband  ; 
I  re-entered  it  a  few  hours  afterwards  de- 
spoiled of  both — hated — calumniated, — 
without  having  voluntarily  committed  a 
single  fault,  or  sinned  against  even  his 
most  trifling  wish." 
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"  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne,"  said  Air. 
Grantham,  *'  do  you  confine  your  defence 
to  what  has  passed  this  morning  ?" 

'^  All  that  had  passed  before  was  for- 
given/' replied   Rhoda. 

'"  Did  Sir  James  know  all  that  had 
passed  before  ?'* 

"  All,"  said  Rhoda. 

'*  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  me  to 
go  on,'*  said  Mr.  Grantham ;  "  excuse 
me  from  the  task,  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
serve  you." 

"  You  can  only  serve  me,  by  enabling 
me  to  search  this  cruel  mystery  to  the 
bottom,"  said  Rhoda.  ''  Ask  me  what 
questions  you  will :  prove  me— try  me — 
rack  me,  if  you  please;  and  if  I  deviate 
from  the  truth,  or  criminate  myself,  then 
leave  me  without  pity  to  the  disgrace  and 
degradation    that  1  shall  deserve. 

''  This  should  be  the  confidence  of  in- 
nocence/'  said  Mr.  Grantham  :  '*  but  is  it 
possible  that  Sir  James  can  have  known 
and  pardoned  all  that  occurred  previous 
to  this  morning  ?'* 
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*'  He  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Did  Sir  James  know^  and  pardon  a 
visit,  which  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  made 
you,  when  you  were  too  ill  to  leave  your 
room  ?  Did  he  know  and  pardon  a  paper 
— a  billet  that  Lord  William  gave  you  last 
night  at  the  opera  ?  Did  he  know  and 
pardon  the  having  received  from  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin  two  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  debts,  so  extravagantly  incurred 
that  you  durst  not  let  them  come  to  your 
husband's  knowledge  ?*' 

Rhoda  started  from  her  seat,  and  rung 
the  bell  violently. 

Wilson    attended. 

''  From  whom/'  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
voice  of  authority,  "  did  you  procure  the 
two  hundred  pounds  w^hich  you  brought 
me  for  the  purpose  of  paying  my  bills  ?" 

"  From  my  brother,  my  lady  ; — that 
is,  I  suppose  so.  I  am  sure  1  thought 
no  other  then.'- 

*'  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  think 
otherwise  since  ?"  said  Rhoda. 
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'^  Bless  me^  my  lady,  what  can  all  this 
mean  ?  I  hardly  know  what  you  would 
have  me  say/* 

"  Don't  equivocate/'  said  Mr.  Gran- 
tham sternly. 

"  Why,  no ; — why  should  I  ?  My  lady's 
innocent  as  a  new-born  babe,  and  I  am 
sure  that  1  knew  nothing*  of  the  matter, 
but  that  it  was  hardly  likely  that  my  bro- 
ther^ who  is  but  a  poor  man,  should  have 
he  money  quite  by  him  at  such  a  push  ; 
and  I  know  that  he  had  dealings  with 
more  gentlemen  than  one ;  and  if  there 
was  any  one  gentleman  that  was  my 
lady's  particular  friend, " 

''  Oh  !  Wilson,"  cried  Rhoda,  ««  you 
have  undone  me  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  this 
infamous  story  be  true  ?" 

"  What  is  true,  my  lady,  but  that  you 
received  the  money  as  from  my  brother  ? 
I  thought  no  other  ;  and  if  1  have  said, 
that  1  wondered  you  should  think  so,  and 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  come  from  an- 
other quarter,  somebody,  to  be  sure,  that 
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did  not  want  securit}',  and  your  ladyship 
knows  that  you  gave  none,  I  wonder  what 
busy  body  has  gone  and  told  Sir  James, 
and  made  all  this  mischief;  for  I  am  sure, 
odd  as  it  was, your  ladyship  did  not  suspect 
but  that  my  brother  lent  the  money,  and 
rjl  say  this  in  any  law  court  in  England/'  \ 

Rhoda,  now  quite  overcome,  sunk  back 
on  the  sopha  in  speechless  agony. 

*'  Did  Lady  Osbourne,''said  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, "  give  any  acknowledgment  for 
the  money  so  procured?" 

"  To  be  sure  she  did  ;  a  promissory 
note,  it  is  called,  to  my  brother ;  to  the 
person  who  my  lady  thought  had  lent  her 
the  money.'' 

"  Can  that  promissory  note  be  pro- 
duced ?''  said  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Wil- 
son. "  This  is  strange  questioning.  My 
lady  is  innocent,  and  that's  all  I  will 
say  farther;  I  don't  know  what  traps  you 
are  laying  for  her,  and  I  will  not  be  aiding 
and  abetting." 
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''  Tell  allthat  you  know,"  said  Rhoda; 
'*  I  charge  you    tell    all ;    truth   must  ac 
quit  me  ;  it  is  only  falsehood  that  I  fear." 

''  Go,"  said  Mr.  Grantham  to  Wilson  ; 
''*  I  believe  that  you  have  already  told  all 
the  truth  that  you  will  tell/' 

''  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne,"  said  Mr. 
Grantham,  the  moment  that  Wilson  was 
gone, "  I  am  distressed  for  your  distress, 
but  it  is  useless  thus  to  struggle  against 
facts,  where  the  evidence  even  of  your 
own  agent  must  condemn  you  ;  and  if  the 
money  were  out  of  the  question,  what 
would  you  say  to  the  clandestine  visit, 
what  to  having  received  such  a  note,  as 
could  not  have  been  addressed  to  an  in- 
nocent woman  ?'* 

''  I  say,*'  cried  Rhoda,  the  spirit  of 
self-defence  giving  her  strength,  "  that  I 
never  did  receive  any  clandestine  visit ;  I 
acknowledge  that,  without  my  concur- 
rence or  my  privity,  Lord  William  was 
one  evening  at  my  house,  that  he  sent 
me  up  a  note  written  by  himself,  but 
which  he  told  the  servant  he  had  brought 
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from  Lady  Emily.  Under  that  impres- 
sion I  opened  it;  I  read  it;  it  was 
only  an  enquiry  after  my  health,  which  I 
answered  in  one  word,  and  directed  the 
unsealed  paper  to  Lady  Emily.  I  men- 
tioned these  particulars  to  Lady  Emilj^'at 
the  time  ;  and  if  this  is  the  clandestine 
visit  with  which  I  am  charged,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  else  that  in  the  smallest 
degree  can  bear  so  disgraceful  a  designa- 
tion, you  will  grant  that  whatever  impro- 
priety attached  to  the  transaction,  I  had 
no  share  in  it." 

*'  This  may  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, "and,  if  it  stood  alone,  could  not 
criminate  you.  But  what,"  said  he,  lay- 
ing a  paper  written  in  pencil  on  the  table, 
''  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 

Rhoda  cast  her  eyes  upon  tlie  paper, 
and  felt  as  though  a  dagger  struck 
through  her  heart.  She  read  these  words, 
written  in  Lord  William's  hand  : 

"  1  but  too  well  understand  the  school- 
ing of  that   lovely  eye,  and  will    in  future 
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be  more  discreet;  but,  oh!  my  lovely 
tyrant,  what  a  scene  did  you  condemn 
me  to  witness!  It  had  the  fascination  of 
the  basilisk;  and  with  the  poison  in  my 
heart,  I  go  to  speak  to  you  with  indiffer- 
ence,  to    fawn  upon See    your   power 

over  me,  and  think  what  demands  I  have 
upon  you." 

"  This  paper  was  never  addressed  to  me,** 
said  Rhoda  ;  "  1  never  received  it :  it  was 
either  designed  for  some  other  person,  or 
is  an  infamous  machination   to    ruin  me." 

"  Did  you  receive  any  note  ?'*  said  Mr. 
Grantham. 

"  I  did;     but  not  this." 

"  May  I  ask  what  became  of  the  one 
which  you  did  receive?" 

'-'  1  burnt  it  :  oh  !  that  I  had  not  !  It 
did  not  contain  a  syllable  that  1  should 
have  blushed  to  have  exposed  to  the 
ivhole  world.'* 

"  Yet  this  paper  was  taken  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  your  bed-room," 

*'  Impossible  !    Impossible  !  1  burnt  the 
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paper  whicli  I    had   received   in  the  draw- 


ing-room. 


"  Oh!  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne  !*' said 
Mr.  Grantham,  recoiling,  as  it  were,  from 
so  bold  a  falsehood,  and  yet  with  a  pity- 
ing accent. 

"  I  adjure  you/'  cried  Rhoda,  in  the 
tone  of  agonized  distraction,  "  I  adjure 
you,  by  the  most  sacred  name  that  the 
lips  can  utter,  to  believe  me  !  As  I  must 
stand  at  the  seat  of  judgment,  I  never 
saw  that  writing  before  !" 

"  Yet  Lord  William  does  not  deny  but 
that  it  might  be  his,  and  addressed  to 
you.  He  acknowledges  that  he  did  write 
\^ou  a  note,  something  to  the  purport  of 
that,  but  that  his  mind  was  in  much  agi- 
tation, and  that  he  will  not  be  answerable 
for  the  exact  words.  At  the  same  time  he 
confidently  affirms  your  innocence,  and 
loads  himself  with  the  heaviest  accusa- 
tions of  the  most  unpardonable  indiscre- 
tion and  folly/* 

"  Idisdgiin  his  acquittal !"  said  Rhoda  : 
*'  He  is  a  villain,  and  I  know  him  now  to 
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be  such:  but  too   late,  too  late  to  escape 
from  his  snare  !" 

'*  Not  if  you  are  innocent." 

"  I  am  undone  !"  said  Rhoda.  *'  Who 
shall  restore  me  to  the  affections  of  my 
husband  ?  Who  shall  give  me  back  the 
fairness  of  my  past  fame  ?" 

*'  Time  may  do  both.  Break  off  from 
this  moment  all  connexion,  all  inter- 
course with  Lord  A^^illiam.'* 

'*  Break  off!*'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  I  never 
had  any." 

"  Your  future  conduct  must  be  the 
proofof  that,"  said  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  And  does  Sir  James  believe  me," 
said  Rhoda  indignantly,  one  spark  of  her 
native  spirit  breaking  forth  from  under 
the  load  of  humiliated  and  self-mortified 
feelings  with  which  she  was  pppressed, 
"  does  Sir  James  believe  me  the  infamous 
creature  that  you,  with  so  glowing  a  pen- 
cil, have  delineated  me  ?" 

''  T  will  deal  very  candidly  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Grantham.  "^  Sir  James  has  no 
wish  to  entrap  or    mislead  you,   by  keep- 
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ing  you  in  the   dark  as  to  the  extent   of 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  obtained.     By 
the  indiscretion    or    the    treachery — for    I 
begin   to  suspect  that    there   is   treachery 
somewhere — of  your  servant,  Saunderson's 
suspicions  were  first  awakened.     He  could 
not   but  observe  the   disquietudes  of  his 
master,  and    hoped,    by    drawing    all    he 
could  from     your    attendant,    to  be   able 
either  to  remove  all    ground   for    them,  or 
to  fix  them  upon   such  a  foundation    as 
would  justify  Sir  James  in  getting  rid  of 
the  cause.     The    nocturnal  visit   of  Lord 
William    had  not    escaped  his  notice  ;  he 
charged  Wilson   with   it;  she  affected  to 
deny  that  she  knew  the    person  of  Lord 
William,  yet   said    enough    to  make  Saun- 
derson    believe   there   was   some   mystery 
concealed  under  so  unusual   a  proceeding. 
I  would  not  pain    you/*  said    Mr.  Gran- 
tham, interrupting   himself,    '*   but  at  the 
very  moment  that   this    circumstance  be- 
came known  to  Sir  Jauies,  his 1  hate  to 

say  the   word,    my  dear  Lady  Osbourne ; 
you,  whom  I  always  thought  so  free  from 
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any  such  imputations — but  his  jealousy 
Was  turned  into  another  channel.  Your 
frankness,  your  ingenuousness  upon  this 
point,  while  it  showed  him  too  clear! v 
that  he  had  never  possessed  more  than 
the  outward  form,  made  him  believe  it  to 
be  impossible  that  any  but  on&  other  was 
more  fortunate  than  himself.  He  sub- 
jected you  to  a  severe  trial ;  you  a])peared 
to  stand  it  well  :  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  happier  husband  than  he  had  ever  yet 
been,  he  was  overwhelmed  with,  such  ac- 
cumulated   proofs    of " 

"  Of  my  baseness,"  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
smothered  and  sepulchral  voice. 

"  1  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Grantham; 
*'  I  earnestly  hope  not;  but  he  thought, 
he  could  not  but  think,  that  there  was  an 
improper  connexion  between  you  and 
Lord  William.  Some  words  that  your 
servant  dropt^  when  you  intrusted  her 
with  money  to  pay  bills,  gave  Saunderson 
a  clue  for  inquiry,  which  he  pursued  till 
he  believed' that  no  doubt   remained  but 
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that  the  two  hundred  pounds  were  ad- 
vanced by  Lord  William  with  your 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  the  in- 
termediate person,  a  supposititious  bro- 
ther, or  something  of  that  nature  to  your 
Wilson,  was  merely  to  be  forthcoming  as 
a  blind,  if  any  unlucky  accident  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  transaction/* 

"  Weill"  said  Rhoda,  listening  with 
an  attention  that  amounted  to  agony. 

"  Saunderson  hesitated  whether  he 
should  destroy  the  dawning  of  Sir  James's 
recovered  happiness,  by  communicating 
such  a  death-blow  to  his  hopes  and  peace 
for  ever ;  perhaps  h^  might  have  deter- 
mined upon  concealing  it,  had  he  not 
found  upon  the  stairs  leading  to  your 
bed-room  the  very  paper  which  now 
lies  upon  that  table  ;  he  could  scarcely 
doubt  from  whom  it  came,  or  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  He  gave  it  to  Sir 
James ;  and  all  that  followed  cannot  sur- 
prise, and  ought  tiot  to  offend  you." 

"  Do  1  know  all  that  followed  ?"  said 
Rhoda,  with  an  affected    calmness,  which 
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spoke,  even  more  than  all  the  vehement 
and  varied  emotion  she  had  before  mani- 
fested, the  sense  she  had  of  the  complete- 
ness of  her  ruin. 

"  What  I  have  not  expressed,"  replied 
Mr.  Grantham,  "  I  should  suppose  you 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.'' 

"  And  cannot  the  consummation  of  all 
that  is  desperate,  mad  and  wicked,  be 
by  any  means  averted  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

''  I  greatly  fear  not.  Lord  William 
must  answer,  if  not  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs,  for  the  guilt  of 
having  formed  such.'* 

"  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,"  said 
Rhoda:  '*■  I  thank  you  for  your  patience 
with  me." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  in  such   a  state  of 

mind,'*  said  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  It   cannot  last,"  said  Rhoda. 

"I   beg  you  will  go  to  bed,"   said  Mr. 

Grantham;    "  I  shall   bring    you     happier 

news  in    the     morninsr.     I    must    believe 

o 

that    you     have    been     betrayed,    not    se- 
duced.    This  cloud    will    pass    away     or 
p  « 
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burst  only    on  the  heads   of    those    who 
have  raised  it/' 

"  Perhaps  so ;  let  me  not  keep  you 
from  your  home — your  rest  ;  you  may 
have  both." 

"  So  may  you,"  my  dear  Lady  Os- 
bourne ; '' tell  me  that  you  believe  you 
shall." 

"Yes!  there  is  a  rest  for  all !" 
Mr.      Grantham   paused  —  hesitated  — 
made  a   few  steps   towards  the    door — re- 
turned,   and     again     took     his     seat    by 
Rhoda. 

"  I  am  most  reluctant  to  leave  you/* 
said  he. 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Rhoda. 
"   And  yet     I    may    perhaps    be    more 
useful  to  you  elsewhere." 

"  Go!"  Slid  Rhoda:  and  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, affectionately  pressing  one  of  Rho- 
das  hands  between  his,  bade  her  good 
night,  and  departed. 

Rboiia  contiiuied  through  the  remain- 
der oi  this  miserable  night  motionless 
and  silent:  her  eyes  fixed  upon  one  spot, 
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and  giving  no  other  synnptom  of  life  than 
sometimes  by  a  convulsive  shiver,  and 
at  others  by  a  deep  drawn  sigh.  Wilson 
attended  her  with  much  assiduity,  and 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  draw  her  from 
the  state  of  abstraction  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  quietly  watched  near  her, 
giving  her  from  time  to  time  som.e  es- 
sence to  smell  to,  and  covering  her  with 
shawls,  when  her  shiverings  seemed  to 
indicate  the  sensation  of  coldness ;  or  ar- 
ranging cushions  to  give  that  ease  to  the 
body  which  the  mind  would  not  suffer  it 
to  take. 
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CHAP.  XX, 


•♦    Think  you  in  your  soul    the  Count    Claudio  hath 

wronged  Hero  ? 
Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul." 

Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Grantham  had  received  from  his 
conversation  with  Rhoda  a  strong  im- 
pression of  her  innocence,  and  thought 
that  if  he  could  draw  from  Lord  William 
some  elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  the 
note,  he  might  be  able,  if  not  to  prevent 
the  impending  duel,  yet  to  direct  its 
aim  from  avenging  the  dishonour  of  the 
husband  to  the  vindication  of  the  honour 
of  the  wife — a  change  in  the  feelings 
and  the  purposes  of  Sir  ^Tames,  which, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  strife  he  was 
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about  to  enter  upon  did  not  end  fatally, 
miiJfht  restore  both  himself  and  Rhoda  to 
happiness. 

He  went  immediately  to  Lord  William's 
house,  where  his  occupations  preparatory 
to  the  intended  contest  of  the  following 
day  he  knew  would  probably  still  make 
him  accessible,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  On  sending  up  his 
name,  he  was  accordingly  admitted  im- 
mediately ;  and  Lord  William  coming 
from  an  inner  apartment,  received  him 
with  all  the  urbanity  and  good  breeding 
possible. 

^'  I  am  confident, '^  said  Lord  William, 
"  that  I  owe  this  visit,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  the  humanity  of  your  nature.  In  what 
direction  do  you  wish  to  exert  it  ?'* 

"  In  behalf  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  most  unfortunate  affair/'  replied 
Mr.  Grantham.  "  I  come  from  one 
whom  1  am  inclined  to  believe  the  most 
innocent,  and  certainly  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer." 

"     Oh     the     angelic      creature!"     said 
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Lord  William,  *'  she  is  all  innocence.  I 
am  alone  to  blame.  I  have  said  it  ever  ; 
1  shall  never  say  otherwise." 

"  She  positively  asserts/'  said  Mr. 
Grantham,  "  that  she  burnt  the  paper 
which  vou  gave  her  at  the  opera." 

*'  What  she  asserts  she  believes,"  said 
Lord  William;  ''  but  that  she  is  mistaken 
there  is  unfortunately  but  too  positive  a 
proof — and  how  easy  is  it  to  conceive  that 
she  might  destroy  one  scrap  of  paper  for 
another !" 

"  But  &he  affirms,"  said  Mr,  Grantham, 
*'  that  the  paper,  which  was  found,  was 
not  the  same  which  she  received  from 
you,  and  which  she  read.** 

Lord  William  smiled,  with  a  kind  of 
indefinable  expression,  which  left  Mr. 
Grantham  at  a  loss  what  inference  to 
draw. 

"  I  have  said,**  replied  Lord  William, 
*' that  I  was  in  a  state  nearly  of  distrac- 
tion when  1  wrote  that  paper  ;  that  the 
purpose  was  to  promise  submission  to 
her  wishes;  but  that  I  cannot  charge  my 
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memory  with  the  exact  terms  in  which  it 
was  couched.  Might  not  there  be  some- 
thing of  a  correspondent  disorder  in  the 
imagination  of  the  fair  reader,  whi'ch  would 
make  the  same  words  bear  a  very  different 
sense  at  different  moments  ?" 

"'  At  no  time/*  said  Mr.  Grantham 
warmly,  "  could  the  words,  which  that 
paper  contains,  be  addressed  by  any  man 
to  a  woman  whom  he  believed  innocent, 
or  be  read  without  indignation  by  ar>y 
woman  who  knew  herself  to  be  so." 

"  Grantham,"  said  Lord  William,  ''  you 
know  not,  you  cannot  know  the  madness 
of  a  passion  such  as  mine  for  that  in- 
comparable woman.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  beheld  her  she  became  my 
fate  ;  yet  I  was  little  aware  that  a  bttle, 
simple,  unformed  rustic  would  ruie  me 
so  despotically.  I  confess  that  I  liad  at 
first  no  other  intention  than  to  aaiuse 
myself  with  her,  as  I  had  clone  before 
with  dozens  of  her  silly  sex  ;  but  she  soon- 
made  me  feel  her  power,  and  as  1  could 
not  marry,  I  thought  to  find  my  safety  iii 
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flight.  That  I  might  not  injure  her  better 
prospects,  I  kept  aloof  till  she  became 
Lady  Osbourne  :  I  then  hoped,  that, 
without  danger  to  my  peace,  I  might  see 
and  converse  with  her  ;  or  (for  1  would 
be  candid)  I  might  perhaps  hope  that 
as  Lady  Osbourne  I  might  receive  more 
favours  from  her  than  I  could  expect 
while  she  remained  unmarried,  and  I  did 
not  seek  her  as  a  wife.  I  hoped  this  the 
more — for  with  you  I  shall  not  use  the  af- 
fectation of  modesty — because  1  was  not 
unaware  that  she  was  flattered  by  my 
devotion,  and  that  her  ruling  passion  was 
the  love  of  distinction  ;  but  even  this  uni- 
versal misguider  was  not  powerful  enough 
with  her  to  tempt  her  beyond  the  nar- 
rowest line  of  propriety  I  might  boast 
that  hitherto  my  conquests  had  been 
made  more  in  the  style  of  Caesar  than  of 
Fabius  ;  but  here  I  advanced  not  a  step, 
though  I  manifest(:d  to  the  conscious 
beauty  a  deference^  a  respect,  an  awe, 
which  none  of  her  stx  had  ever  received 
from   me    before,    and    which  I    believed 
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to  be  particularly  to  her  taste.  I  was 
piqued  ;  I  sought  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  coldness  in  something^  beyond  a  sense 
of  duty  to  a  husband,  whom  I  was  per- 
suaded that  she  did  not  love.  I  believed 
that  1  had  discovered  this  cause ;  and  I 
again  withdrew  from  under  her  influence. 
Absence,  however,  had  not  its  usual 
effect  ;  Lady  Osbourne  continued  to  be 
to  me  ••  the  morning  star  of  memory .'' 
We  were  much  together  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  I  found  her  still  more  danger- 
ous as  a  domestic  companion  than  even 
as  the  most  beautiful  female  on  whom  my 
fancy  had  ever  doated.  Grantham,  you 
will,  perhaps,  despise  me — but  I  was 
more  genuinely  in  love  than  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  life.  Such  a  folly  at  my  years 
was  sufficiently  ridiculous  ;  but  1  added 
another  to  it  ;  1  fancied  that  I  could 
blow  up  a  kind  of  platonic  flame  in 
Lady  Osbourne's  breast,  which  she  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  indulge,  and  which 
might  keep  that  burning  in  my  own  with- 
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in  the  bounds  of — virtue,  I  suppose  1 
must  call  it.  We  met  again  in  town  : 
Lady  Osbourne  was  unhappy  ;  1  s2Lyv. 
that  she  took  pleasure  in  my  conversa- 
tion :  I  believed  my  purpose  accom- 
plished. At  this  moment  a  strange 
revolution  occurred ;  the  unknown  ap- 
peared again  on  the  stage.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  she  could  love ;  my  hopes 
became  more  audacious  ;  but  at  this 
instant  a  still  more  unlooked  for  change 
took  place.  Sir  James  appeared  every 
where  again  with  Lady  Osbourne  ;  Lady 
Osbourne  declared  that  she  had  no  heart 
but  for  her  husband  !  I  felt  myself 
baffled,  circumvented,  undone — remem- 
ber that  I  am  making  my  confession,  not 
my  vindication — I  became  mad  ;  yet  I 
strove  to  hold  the  reins  of  my  passions ; 
I  resolved  all  that  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  I  did  every  thing  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  done  :  but  oh  last  night  !  The 
scene  at  the  opera  !  The  triumphant  hus- 
band !     The  humbled  wife  !  I  could  have 
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stabbed  theiii  both  1  It  ivas  at  such  a 
moment  that  I  wrote  that  accursed  note, 
which  has  ruined  the  reputation  of  the 
woman  whom  I  love  better  than  life,  or 
happiness,  or  fame!" 

"  You  may  still  repair  the  injury,"  said 
Mr.  Grantham;  "  an  explanation  as  can- 
did as  this  which  you  have  made  to  me, 
if  made  to  Sir  James,  may  restore  Lady 
Osbourne  to  her  reputation^  and  to  her 
happiness." 

*'  I  owe  it  not  to  him,"  returned  Lord 
William  ;  *'  and  the  man,  who  can  have 
known  Lady  Osbourne  as  h^  has  known 
her,  and  yet  suspect  her  virtue,  deserves 
all  the  torture  the  suspicion  can  inflict. 
I  have  already  asserted  her  innocence  in 
terms  as  strong  as  language  can  com- 
bine ;  but  he  chooses  not  to  believe  me. 
He  has  taken  a  fancy  to  shoot  me  through 
the  head ;  and  if  he  does,  1  shall  forgive 
him:  but  be  assured  that  1  have  no  in- 
tention of  paying  him  the  same  compli- 
ment.    An   angel     withholds    my  hand  ; 
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anil  yet  I  owe  him  a  vengeance  more  than 
a  single  death  can  pay." 

"  You,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Grantham, 
"  are  not  surely  the   injured  person." 

"  Be  what  I  may,''  replied  Lord  Wil- 
liam, ''you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  counsel 
me  meanly  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
of  Sir  James,  and,  like  a  cringing  school- 
hoy,  whine  out  a  base  confession,  in 
hopes  to  escape  correction." 

"  The  reparation  of  an  injury,  designed 
or  perpetrated,  is  nothing  akin  to  a  base 
confession,'*    replied  Mr.  Grantham. 

"This  is  no  time  for  such  musty  mo- 
rality," returned  Lord  William  ;  "  the 
hour  is  of  a  darker  complexion.  Gran- 
tham^  if  I  fall,  do  you  do  justice  to  Lady 
Osbourne  ;  if  i  live.  Sir  James  has  played 
my  cards  so  well  for  me^  that  the  game 
may  yet  be  mine  ;  and  so  good  night. 
The  hours  that  remain  will  scarcely  suf- 
fice for  that  which  should  be  done,  and 
which,  if  not  done  to-night,  I  may  never 
do." 
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Mr.  Grantham    withdrew  ;  grieved,  yet 
scarcely  disappointed  with  the   little  suc- 
cess     which    had    attended  bis  efforts  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  note.     Of  the 
innocence  of  Rhoda   from  all  actual    guilt 
he  felt   no   doubt ;   but   while    there  sub- 
sisted  such  a    discrepancy     between    the 
fact   and    her  assertions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  paper  wliich  she  had  received  from 
Lord    William,    he  could    not    divest    his 
mind  of  an   apprehension    that    there  was 
an    understanding     between   them     which 
could  not  consist  with    the  duties  and  the 
obligations  of  a  wife.     The   circumstance 
of  Lord    William  being  acquainted  with 
the     particulars    of     her     pecuniary     dis- 
tresses,  whether   she    had  allowed   of  his 
assistance  to  relieve  them  or  not,  strength- 
ened this  belief.     He  hesitated   whether  he 
should  again  see  Sir  James,  and,  by  endea- 
vouring to    weaken     his    opinion     of  the 
guilt  of   Rhoda,     give  some    chance  that 
the  prosecution    of  his  vengeance    against 
Lord     William    might    be    at   least    sus- 
pended;   but  he  had  no  new  fact  to  bring 
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forward.  The  testimony  of  Lord  William 
was  no  more  than  what  every  gentleman 
would  have  given  in  a  similar  case,  and 
could  have  no  weight  with  Sir  James ; 
and  when  last  Mr.  Grantham  had  been 
with  him  he  had  found  him  so  strongly 
prepossessed  with  the  belief  not  only  of 
the  infidelity,  but  of  the  treachery  and 
duphcity  of  Rhoda,  whose  sudden  change 
of  manners  and  conduct  towards  him  he 
connected  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
something  to  conceal,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  voice  of  reason,  or  of 
comprjssion,  could  be  heard  during  the 
present  paroxysm  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion 

Mr.  Grantham  endeavoured  to  flatter 
himself  that  a  more  favourable  moment 
would  be  found  when  these  violent  emo- 
tions had  a  little  spent  themselves  in  the 
meeting  which  was  to  take  place  the  fol- 
lowing morning  between  Sir  James  and 
Lord  William.  To  the  event  of  this 
meeting  Mr.  Grantham  looked  with  little 
distinct  apprehension  of  it  consequences  ; 
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the  frequency  of  such  rencontres,  with 
the  infrequency  of  any  fatal  issue,  blinded 
him  to  the  danger,  and  the  more  so,  as 
he  was  assured  that  on  Lord  William^s 
part  nothing  would  be  pushed  to  extre- 
mity. 

''  To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Grantham, 
''  I  will  again  renew  my  work  of  recon- 
cilement, and  probably  with  better  suc- 
cess than  I  could  hope  to  do  to-night.'* 

Pie  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  either 
of  the  intended  combatants.  Sir  James 
had  referred  himself  to  an  old  friend,  of 
his  own  standing  in  life;  one  who,  like 
himself,  had  starved,  from  the  fear  of  be- 
ing poisoned,  and  who  now  consoled  him- 
self for  the  disconsolate  state,  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  by  making  it  an  article  of  his 
creed  that  every  married  man  was  a  dupe 
or  a  wretch.  To  prejudices  such  as  these, 
suspicions,  much  more  extravagant  than 
those  entertained  by  Sir  James,  would 
have  been  "  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  holy  writ;'*  and  in  a  heart  unsoftened 
by  the  exercise  of  conjugal    affections  no 
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*•  compunctious  visitingsof  nature*'  could 
arise,  to  arrest  the  hand  of  vengeance 
and  of  chastisement. 

With  such  a  friend  and  counsellor  did 
Sir  James  pass  the  intervening  hours  be- 
tween his  first  impulse  to  revenge  and 
the  moment  in  which  it  was  to  be  consum- 
mated ;  while  Lord  William  had  also 
chosen  for  his  associate,  in  the  same  tre- 
mendous appeal,  a  man  the  counterpart 
of  himself — profligate,  self-confident,  reck- 
less of  consequences,  but  brave,  gay,  and 
spirited.  Mr.  Grantham  being,  therefore, 
not  called  upon  for  any  offices  of  friend- 
ship to  either  side,  and  being  hopeless,  at 
this  time,  of  rendering  any  service  to  the 
miserable  Rhoda,  returned  to  his  house. 
Here  he  encountered  Lady  Emily,  whose 
interest  in  the  transactions  that  were  pass- 
ing had  kept  her  also  from  home  till  this 
late  hour.  Her  solicitudes  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  quite  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  Mr.  Grantham  :  she  had  been  to 
seek  counsel  among  the  wise  how  far  the 
possible  events  of  the  ensuing  day    ought 
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to  affect  the  splendid  gala,  which  was 
destined  to  distinguish  the  evening  of  it 
from  all  other  evenino^s  ;  and  she  return- 
ed  well  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges. 

It  had  been  decreed  that  there  was  but 
one  possible  case  in  which  it  w^ould  be 
necessary  to  give  up  the  ball,  and  this 
was  the  death  of  Lord  William;  that  of 
Sir  James  could  have  no  effect  whatever, 
as  it  would  involve  no  change  of  dress  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Emily  :  and  as  to  the 
wounds  of  either  or  both  the  gentlemen, 
these  might  furnish  topics  for  conver- 
sation, but  could  be  no  possible  reason 
why  Lady  Emily  should  disappoint  two 
or  three  hundred  of  her  particular  friends. 
From  this  statement  Lady  Emily  easily 
saw  how  much  the  chances  were  in  favour 
of  the  ball  being  given,  and  she  had  of 
course  returned  to  her  house  with  a  mind 
much  disburthened,  and  with  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  countermand  one  order  which 
had  been  given  for  tlie   next  day. 

In   the   exuberance    of  her  satisfaction, 
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she  even  condescended  to  make  Mr. 
Grantham  a  partner  in  it;  but  he  was 
shocked  with  her  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  sorrows  of  those  from  whom  she  had 
parted  only  a  few  hours  before  with  every 
profession  of  attachment.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  her  his  thoughts. 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  she  :  "  for  Sir 
James  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  any 
sympathy  :  he  deserves  all  he  fears,  and 
if  the  life  of  Lord  William  was  not  en- 
dangered, I  should  rejoice  in  all  that  he 
suffers.  For  the  frailty  of  his  wife  I  could 
have  all  the  compassion  she  could  de- 
serve; but  her  hypocrisy  I  cannot  par- 
don." 

"  She  is  innocent,*'  said  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  She  is  artful/'  replied  Lady  Emily, 
"  and  has  drawn  my  dear  Lord  William 
on,  by  her  sanctified  coquetry,  to  the  loss 
of  his  happiness,  and  it  may  be  to  the 
loss  of  his  life.  Can  I  love  or  feel  for 
such  a  woman  ?" 

Mr.  Grantham  made  no  reply,  for  he 
had  none  to  make  which   would   not  have 
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provoked  such  a  rejoinder  as  it  was  ever 
his  especial  care  to  avoid.  He  withdrew 
to  his  own  apartment,  there  to  meditate  on 
the  materials  of  which  that  female  heart 
was  composed  that  could  thus  stigma^ 
tize  a  sister  in  misery,  and  could  thus 
withdraw  from  the  falling  fortunes  of  a 
friend.  His  own  heart  was  made  of 
"  softer  stuff;"  and  such  were  its  work- 
ings at  this  moment,  that  late  as  he  sought 
rest,  he  found  it  not. 
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CHAP.  XXI 


♦'  Oh,  what  men  dare  do  !— what  men  may  do  ! — 

What  men  daily  do  !" 

Shakspeare, 

Mh.  Grantham  arose  early,  and  went 
out  to  seek  intelligence;  it  reached  him 
too  soon.  The  tale  was  short  and  dread- 
ful. 

The  offended  and  the  offender  had  met. 
The  death-stroke,  aimed  by  the  former, 
had  missed  its  mark  ;  it  had  been  refused 
to  be  returned;  and  the  enraged  and  dis- 
appointed husband,  exclaiming,  ''  Oh, 
bungler,  thus  I  punish  thee  V  had  snatch- 
ed a  yet  undischarged  pistol,  and  had  shot 
himself  through  the  head  !  !  ! 
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Rhoda  had  remained  for  several  hours 
in  the  same  aberration  of  mind  in  wliich 
Mr.  Grantham  had  left  her.  At  length 
she  seemed  to  re-collect  her  scattered 
thoughts :  she  breathed  more  freely  ;  she 
spoke,  she  adverted  to  the  hour;  enquired 
whether  Mr.  Grantham  had  returned  ;  and 
listened  to  every  foot  that  approached  the 
house,  with  an  intenseness  of  impatience 
that  allowed  of  no  other  feeling. 

A  knock,  and  Wilson's  beinsf  called 
from  her,  threw  her  into  agonies  of  torture. 
Her  return  was  immediate,  introducing 
the  well-known  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
James,  Mr.  Willoughby.  The  first  glance 
of  his  eye  revealed  his  story,  and  Rhoda 
fell  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

Before  the  cares  of  humanity  had  re- 
stored her  sensations,  Mr.  Grantham  ar- 
rived.  He  had  no  sooner  recovered  the 
shock,  which  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fa- 
tal event  had  occasioned,  than  he  hasten- 
ed to  afford  to  the  wretched  and  undone 
Rhoda  all   the  consolation  and  support  in 
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his  power.  From  Mr.  Willougliliy  he 
became  master  of  every  particular  that 
had  occurred,  and  he  learnt  from  him  the 
precautionary  measures,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Sir  James,  to  ascertain  and  limit 
the  claims  that  Rhoda  might  have  upon 
his  property  in  case  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Grantham  heard  with  surprise  and 
pain  to  what  narrow  bounds  these  claims 
were  restricted.  The  power  which  Sir 
James,  from  a  presentiment  of  the  impru- 
dence of  his  choice,  had  reserved  in  his 
own  hands,  he  had  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  chastisement,  and  a  mark  of  his 
reprobation  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  Re- 
claiming all  the  splendid  bawbles,  with 
which  his  lavish  fondness  had  once  de- 
lighted to  adorn  her,  he  allowed  her  right 
to  nothing  more  than  what  could  accu- 
rately be  comprehended  under  the  term 
apparel  :  and  ordering  all  her  debts  to 
tradespeople  of  every  description  to  be 
fully  and  immediately  discharged,  he  left 
her  one  hundred  pounds    to  be  paid  im- 
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mediately  an  the  event  of  his  decease, 
and  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in 
quarterly  payments. 

''  Is  it  possible,"  said  Mr.  Grantham, 
"  that  the  most  violent  resentment> 
the  most  acute  sense  of  ill-rewarded 
fondness,  could  so  supersede  the  natural 
generosity  of  Sir  James's  disposition  ?  Is 
this  a  provision  for  a  woman,  to  whom 
his  very  indulgence  has  made  the  most 
luxurious  accommodation  necessary  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  he  could  wish  to  add  the 
inconveniences  of  poverty  to  the  pangs 
of  a  wounded  spirit  ?" 

"  Four  hundred  pounds  a  year,*'  replied 
the  rigid  Mr.  Willoughby, ''  is  not  poverty  ; 
it  will  allow  of  more  than  the  decencies 
of  life,  and  is  no  niggard  gift  from  the 
hand  of  a  man,  who  has  been  made  mi- 
serable, and  now  lies  murdered  by  the 
woman  who  is  to  receive  it.  When  we 
consider  what  Lady  Osbourne  was,  what 
she  is,  and  what  she  will  probably  be- 
come, I  cannot  believe  that  the  gene- 
rosity of  my  poor  friend   will  be  called  in 
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question,    by   any  other   than  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  1  have  the  honour  of  speak- 


ing. 


Mr.  Granthaui's   heart  was  full;  but   it 
was  with  sorrow,  not  anger. 

"It  is  not  for  you  and  me,  Sir,*'  he  re- 
plied^ "  to  discuss  this  question  ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel 
with  the  dearest  friend  of  Sir  James  Os- 
bourne  ;  a  man  whom  I  too  loved,  and 
who,  if  he  had  not  by  his  own  rashness 
intercepted  the  blessings  that  heaven  had 
in  store  for  him,  might  now  have  been 
rejoicing  in  the  affection  of  an  amiable 
wife,  not  perpetuating  punishment  for 
crimes  never  committed.  Lady  Osbourne, 
Sir,  is  innocent!  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  her 
innocence;  innocent,!  think,  even  of  any 
tendency  to  that  of  which  she  is  accused  ; 
certainly,  of  all  perpetration  of  guilt,  of 
all  connexion,  correspondence,  or  mutual 
understanding,  with  Lord  William  St. 
Quiutin. — Mis  lordship  will  himself  tell 
this  to  the  world.'* 

"  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  acknow- 
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kdge,"  replied  Mr.  Willoughby,  ''  tiiat 
he  made  such  a  declaration,  when  refus- 
ing to  return  Sir  James's  fire  :  he  said  that 
he  never  had  injured  him,  and  that  he 
never  would  injure  him;  but  what  w^as  his 
expression?  '  That  there  was  a  guardiaa 
hand  over  his  head  which  shielded  him 
from  the  rffects  of  his  resentment.*  These 
words  were  fatal  to  my  friend  :  What 
husband  could  endure  to  live  under  such 
protection  ;  and  who  will  believe  in  an  in- 
nocence which  has  no  other  evidence  thaa 
the  testimony  ofa  partner  in  the  guilt?" 

"  Be  assured/'  replied  ]Mr.  Grantham, 
*^  that  there  is  much  other  evidence;  but 
it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  our 
unhappy  friend  ;  and  1  fear,  too  late  to 
restore  the  reputation  of  his  most  unfor- 
tunate wife.  It  will,  however,  be  my  fu- 
ture care  to  preserve  this  if  possible;  — 
her  liie,  her  senses,  must  be  the  objects  of 
our  present  solicitude.  May  I  intreat  you, 
Sir,  to  permit  me  to  break  to  her  all  the 
miserable  circumstances  of  this  most   hor- 
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rible  transaction,  and  all  its  consequences 
to  herself?  Perhaps  she  may  better  endure 
to  hear  them  from  my  mouth,  than  from 
one,  with  whom  she  has  not  yet  ron- 
i^ersed  on  this  painful  and  humiliating 
subject.** 

"  You  cannot  do  me  a  greater  favour," 
replied  Mr.  Wiiloughby,  "  than  to  take 
upon  yourself  such  a  task.  I  shrunk 
from  it  with  horror,  and  nothing  but  the 
reverence  that  I  bear  to  the  memory  of 
mv  lost  friend  would  have  enabled  me  to 
go  through  with  it." 

''  How  long,"  said  Mr.  Grantham, 
"  may  Lady  Osbourne  be  permitted  to 
'-pmain  in  this  house  ?" 

"  The  shortest  possible  period  that  can 
accord  with  the  regard  due  to  her  present 
distress  ;"  replied  Mr.  Wiiloughby. 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that  this  will 
make  no  part  of  her  hardship,*'  returned 
Mr.  Grantham  ;  "  every  object  here  must 
stab  her  to  the  heart." 

Mr.  Wiiloughby  then,  giving  Mr.  Gran- 
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tham  his  address,  and  desiring  that  he 
might  hear  of  Lady  Osbourne  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  took  his  leave,  and  Mr. 
Grantham  ordered  Rhoda  to  be  informed 
that  he  was  in  the  house,  and  would  wait 
upon  her  whenever  she  chose  to  admit 
him. 

*'  Immediately,"  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Grantham,  who  could  have  marched 
with  more  courage  up  to  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon^  followed  the  servant  to  Rhoda's 
apartment. 

^'  Tell  me,  tell  me  all ! — Tell  me  every 
thing!"  said  she,  with  a  wildness  of  voice 
and  look,  that  struck  him  with  horror; — 
*'and  let  me  see  all,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
man  that  I  have  murdered  !" 

Mr.  Grantham  sat  down  by  her,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  tears, 
as  he  pressed  her  hands  to  his  lips,  he 
bent  his  head  over  them  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  The  attempt  was  vain  ;  and  the 
sight  of  his  tears  had  the  most  salutary 
effect  on   Rhoda.     She  too  wept,    and  as 
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her  tears  fell  copiously,  her  intellect  be- 
came clearer,  and  her  power  of  self-com- 
mand returned. 

«^  It  will  be  expedient^  my  dear  Lady 
Osbourne,  that  you  should  quit  this  house 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  every  thing  here  must 
remind  you  of  what  you  have  lost.  I  go 
to  prepare  an  asylum  for  you,  and  during 
my  absence  I  intrcat  that  you  will  think 
onlv  of  what  may  tend  to  compose  you. 
At  some  future  time,  when  you  can  better 
bear  the  recital,  you  shall  be  informed  of 
all  that  you  wish  to  know.'* 

"  I  resign  myself  to  your  direction,** 
said  Rhoda  ;  "  in  no  one  thing  will  I  act 
contrary  to  your  advice.'* 

Mr.  Grantham  acknowledged  the  ob- 
ligation of  her  docility  as  it  deserved  ; 
and  left  her  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  her  in 
his  own  house  :  but  he  found  this  beyond 
his  power,  unless  as  the  alternative  of 
Lady  Emily's  quitting  it. 

No  argument  that  he  could    address    to 
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her  reason,  no  appeal  that  he  could  make 
to  her  heart,  could  convince  the  one  or 
soften  the  other. 

She  would  herself,  she  told  him,  be  the 
guardian  of  her  own  honour;  and,  if  he 
were  careless  of  the  contamination  that 
she  must  incur  by  receiving  so  tainted  a 
member  of  society  under  her  roof,  it  the 
more  behoved  her  to  be  attentive  to  her 
own  purity.  She  had  been  deceived, 
abused,  duped  ;  she  was  already  a  bye- 
word,  a  Idughing-stock,  for  not  having 
seen  that  which  was  obvious  to  everybody 
else  : — she  could  alone  redeem  her  owa 
character,  by  casting  off  unequivocally, 
and  for  ever,  the  person  who  had  brought 
it  into  danger.  Decorum,  dignity — all 
required  it  at  her  hands.  Lady  VYilton 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  she  did 
not  deny  that  the  outraged  feelings  of 
her  heart  had  some  share  in  her  deter- 
mination.— Her  relation,  her  friend,  the 
friend  of  her  childhood  and  her  youth, 
had  been  made  miserable,  and  even  his 
good  name  called  in  question,   ( though  the 
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generosity  of  his  own  conduct  had  in- 
deed nobly  redeemed  that)  by  an  artful 
woman^  and  it  would  kill  her  to  be  obliged 
to  endure  that  woman  in  her  sight. 

Mr.  Grantham,  with  all  his  habitual 
command  of  temper,  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve the  calmness  which  he  considered 
as  due  at  once  to  a  female,  and  his  own 
character,  on  such  proofs  of  the  malignity 
of  a  heart  which  once  he  had  hoped  to 
have  made  the  repository  of  all  his  cares; 
liud  reserving  for  a  future  hour  the  exe- 
cution of  a  resolution  which  he  then  ir- 
revocably formed,  he  withdrew,  only  tell- 
ing Lady  Emily  that  she  imputed  art  to  the 
wrong  person,  and  that  it  was  from  more 
than  the  guilt  of  a  common  seduction, 
that  Lord  William  would  have  to  acquit 
himself. 

On  going  to  his  own  apartment,  he 
found  every  preparation  for  the  purposed 
gala  proceeding,  as  if  no  extraordinary 
event  had  occurred;  he  hesitated  not  to 
put  a  stop  to  so  unfeeling  an  indecency; 
and  writing  a  few  words  to  Lady    EmilV;, 
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to  say  that  he  had  done  so^  and  that  his 
prohibition  was  absolute^  and  not  to  be 
shaken,  he  left  the  house. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  proper 
and  commodious  lodging  for  Rhoda,  and 
the  next,  how  best  to  devise  means  to  in- 
form her  of  the  extent  of  all  the  horrors 
which  had  attended  Sir  James's  closing 
scene,  and  the  melancholy  reverse  in  her 
own  fortunes.  But  in  the  first  part  of 
this  information  he  found  himself  antici- 
pated by  Wilson.  On  his  reproaching  her 
for  having  so  ill  obeyed  his  injunctions, 
she  replied,  impertinently,  that  "  she 
knew  what  she  was  about ;  and  that  the 
best  consolation  Lady  Osbourne  could 
receive,  was  to  know  that  Sir  James  did 
not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Lord  William  St. 
Quintin.'* 

Mr.  Grantham,  shocked  by  this  insinu- 
ation, more,  if  possible,  than  even  by  the 
sad  catastrophe  which  had  given  rise  to 
it,  entered  the  apartment  of  Rhoda,  with 
all  his  prejudices  of  the  day  before  re- 
newed and  strengthened.  But  he  had  no 
Q6 
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sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  than  he 
saw  the  falsehood  of  Wilson's  assertion  ; 
and,  convinced  in  this  instance  of  her 
double  dealings  he  doubted  not  but  that 
there  was  treachery  in  her  conduct  with 
Rhoda.  The  present,  however,  was  not 
the  time  in  which  to  prosecute  such  an 
enquiry  ;  and  his  compassion  for  Rhoda, 
reviving  tvith  tenfold  force,  from  the  mo- 
mentary injustice  which  he  had  done  her, 
left  him  no  thought  but  how  to  mitigate 
the  extreme  sufferings  under  which  he 
saw  she  laboured. 

Her  lovely  features  no  longer  gave 
the  same  countenance,  which  in  all  its 
varied  expression  had  never  before  failed 
to  charm  :  her  eye,  glazed  and  fixed, 
spoke  nothing  but  horror  and  despair ; 
her  rigid  brow  and  fallen  cheek  shewed 
that  the  muscles  had  lost  their  power  ; 
and  her  livid  and  quivering  lips,  that 
the  blood  had  retreated  to  its  last  citadel 
the  heart ;  yet  her  senses  were  still  per- 
fect; nor  did  she  seem  conscious  of  in- 
creased   suffering  since   last  they  parted. 
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Her  lips  moved  as  if  with  an  attv^mpt  to 
speak  ;  but  finding  the  eiFort  iVuitless,  she 
invited  him,  by  a  motion  of  her  liand, 
to  place  himself  by  her,  and  remained 
silent. 

*^  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my  dear 
LadyOsbourne  :  allow  me  to  accompany 
you,  where  a  change  of  objects  may  en- 
able you  to  recover  the  power  of  thought." 

Rhoda  would  have  risen,  but  her  limba 
failed  her. 

Mr.  Grantham  directed  Wilson  to  assist 
in  placing  her  in  such  a  manner  upon  the 
sopha,  as  that  she  might  be  carried  down 
stairs  upon  it  with  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my 
lady  ?"  said  Wilson,  "  taking  her  away 
without  clothes,  or  comforts  of  any 
kind  ?" 

"  Speak  not,  stir  not!"  said  Mr.  Gran- 
tham^ "  till  I  give  you  permission."  He 
then  rang  the  bell,  and  calling  for  the 
assistance  of  a  footman,  between  them 
they  carried  the  speechless   and  unrseistr 
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ing  Rboda  into  the  hall,  and  from  thence 
raised  her  from  the  sopha,  into  Mr. 
Grantham's  carriage,  on  the  front  seat  of 
"which  she  was  laid.  He  made  Wilson 
step  into  it  also,  and  then  followed  him- 
self. 

*'  These  are  terrible  moments,  my  dear 
Lady  Osbourne,''  said  he,  as  he  hung 
over  her,  with  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  fondest  brother  ;  "  but  they 
will  soon  be  over.  Endeavour  to  support 
yourself  under  a  trial,  which  1  am  fully 
persuaded  that  you  have  not  deserved." 

A  fliint  change  of  expression  in  tho 
eye  of  Rhoda  shewed  that  she  felt  the 
consolation  which  these  words  were  in- 
tended to  convey.  She  put  one  hand  on 
Mr.  Grantham's,  and  pressed  the  other 
-to  her  heart,  as  if  appealing  to  that  seat 
of  consciousness  for  the  truth    of  what  he 

said. 

"  I   understand   you,    my    dear    Lady 

Osbourne  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 

you  are  not  generally  understood." 

llhoda  shewed  the  sense  which  she  had 
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of  so  much  kindness^  by  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand  on  which  she  had  laid  her  own. 

By  such  kind  and  skilful  managenfient, 
the  distressing  removal  was  accomplished 
with  less  misery  to  the  unhappy  sufferer 
than  Mr.  Grantham  had  dared  to  hope. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  degree  of  desolation 
and  horror,  which  at  this  moment  pos- 
sessed the  mind  ofRhoda,  that  place  and 
circumstances  were  indifferent,  and  if 
Mr.  Grantham  had  conducted  her  to  a 
prison,  she  would  have  entered  it  without 
reluctance,  and  almost  without  adver- 
tency. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodgings  pro- 
vided for  her,  Rhoda  was  able  in  some  de- 
gree to  assist  herself  in  leaving  the  car- 
riage, and  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Grantham  and 
Wilson,  to  drag  her  trembling  limbs  up- 
stairs to  the  apartment  prepared  for  her. 
Here,  being  once  more  laid  upon  a  sopha, 
Mr.  Grantham  remained  in  silence  by 
her  side,  till  she  had  a  little  recovered  the 
exhaustion  which  these  efforts  had  pro- 
duced.    He  then  spoke. 
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"  Will  you  direct  your  servant  to  de- 
liver to  me  any  keys  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  me  to  collect  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  you  ?  This  shall  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  your  house-keeper, 
and  all  carefully  and  faithfully  deliviired 
to  you  here.     I  act  for  Mr.  Willoughby."^ 

*'  Give  my  keys/'  said  Rhoda  to  Wil- 
son ;  and  the  kind  heart  of  Mr.  Grantham 
rejoiced  to  hear  her  voice  once  more. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask  ;  I  have 
appointed  your  physician  to  be  in  waiting, 
and  he  is  in  the  house.  For  the  sake  of  the 
many  that  love,  you,  pray  see  him,  and 
second  his  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
your  health,  by  exerting  all  the  power  that 
reason  and  innocence  ought  to  have  over 
inevitable  evils.'* 

Rhoda  burst  into  tears :  and  Mr.  Gran- 
tham ielt  himself  repaid  for  all  his  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Grantham  withdrew,  and  the  phy- 
sician was  anraitted.  He  no  sooner  learnt 
that  Rhoua  had  never  taken  off  her  clothes 
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during  more  than  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  nor  swallowed  any  sustenance,  than 
he  ordered  her  immediately  to  bed ;  and,, 
prescribing  such  other  means  for  her  re- 
lief, as  his  skill  and  his  humanity  suggest- 
ed, he  promised  to  see  her  the  next  day* 
and  left  her  to  seek  that  repose,  which  he 
scarcely  expected  she  would  find. 

Mr,  Grantham  again  called  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but  understanding 
the  strict  injunctions  that  had  beengiverj 
that  the  most  perfect  quiet  should  be  pre- 
served, he  contented  himself  with  in- 
trusting a  friendly  message  to  Wilson^ 
giving  an  assurance  that  he  would  attend 
Rhoda  again  the  next  day. 

Nor  was  it  possible  that  any  thing  could 
exceed  the  care  and  assiduity  with  which 
Wilson  attended  and  nursed  her  unfortu- 
nate lady.  No  entreaties  on  Rhoda's 
part,  not  even  the  voice  of  authority,  could 
force  her  to  quit  the  side  of  her  bed 
through  the  night,  and  she  administered 
medicine   and  sustenance  so  judiciously. 
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and  so  skilfully  soothed  the  feelings,  and 
quieted  the  nerves  of  Rhoda,  that  this 
dreaded  night  passed  over  with  less  of 
horror  and  suifering,  than  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  have  hoped. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


**  'Tis  policy,  and  stratagem  mnst  do 
That  you  affect  ;  and  so  yoa  must  resolve. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve. 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may  !'* 

Shakspeare. 

The  cares  of  "Wilson^  however^  were 
not  confined  solely  to  the  restoration  of 
the  health  of  Rhoda. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say 
that  she  was  the  hired  and  zealous  in- 
strument of  Lord  William  St.  Quintin's 
villainy.  From  her  he  had  learnt  every 
movement  of  llhoda's  mind,  every  shade 
of  discomfort  or  disagreement  that  clouded 
her  matrimonial  happiness,  which  her 
art  or  observation  could  make  her  mis- 
tress of.     With    this  purpose  and  design, 
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she  dropt  those  hints  by  which  Saunder- 
son  became  her  dupe,  while  he  believed 
her  to  be  his;  and  she  sowed  those  seeds 
of  distrust  and  jealousy,  which  appeared 
to  spring  alone  from  the  discovery  of 
actual  facts.  It  was  she  who  placed  that 
false  note,  which  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  Rhoda,  so  conspicuously  in  the 
way  of  Saunderson,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble he  should  not  find  it. 

Lord  William  had  been  led  into  so  ne* 
farious  an  act  by  the  madness  of  despair 
and  disappointment.  He  had  considered 
Rhoda  as  his  own,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  believed  that  he  had  secured  his 
victim,  he  saw  it  snatched  from  his  toils 
by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  love 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

He  had  viewed  wqth  the  pleasure  of  a 
demon,  the  progress  that  he  had  made 
in  the  mind  and  good-will  of  Rhoda, 
which  had  not  been  produced  more  by 
the  dissatisfactions  she  received  from  Sir 
James,  than  from  the  pleasure  which  she 
derived    from    Lord  William's    conversa- 
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tion  ;  and  to  increase  her  sensibility  to 
both,  he  could  not  have  found  a  more 
able  coadjutrix  than  Lady  Emily.  Not 
that  she  allowed  herself  to  understand, 
and  still  less  avowedly  to  promote  any 
acknowledged  designs,  which,  as  she 
phrased  it,  "  virtue  could  reprove** — "  any 
thing  really  wrong;'*  favourite  words  with 
Lady  Emily,  to  which  she  was  careful 
never  to  affix  any  precise  meaning.  But 
to  be  revenged  upon  Sir  James  for  his 
former  slights,  and  present  ill  opinion^ 
and  to  lower  Rhoda  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  while  she  raised  herself  by  the 
more  unsullied  character  which  she  main- 
tained, had  become  the  governing  desires 
of  her  mind,  to  the  gratification  of  which, 
all  scruples  that  even  her  blunted  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  would  sometimes  feel, 
gave  way.  She  hated  Rhoda  for  having- 
been,  as  she  thought,  more  fortunate  than 
herself,  and  she  envied  her  for  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  situation  which  she  filled 
in  life.  She  knew  that,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  no  one  could  be  a  more  active 
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agent  in  her  ruin,  than  herself;  she  had 
little  doubt  but  that  the  evil  which  she 
wished  the  world  to  impute  to  Rhoda 
would  take  place:  and  she  knew  the 
activity  that  her  counsels  and  society 
could  give  to  the  principles  that  would 
work  her  ruin.  Hence  her  solicitude  to 
remain  in  town, — hence  the  ttU'd'ttte 
dinners,  hence  the  attic  evenings,  hence 
the  various  ways  she  devised  to  seduce 
the  senses  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  Rho- 
da; but  she  saw  with  surprise  that  the 
growing  domestic  discontents  with  which 
Rhoda  was  assailed,  however,  they  les- 
sened her  happiness,  did  not  weaken  her 
virtue;  and  hence  she  sought  to  increase 
the  appearance  of  evil,  as  the  likelihood 
that  it  would  be  incurred  decreased. 
Lord  William  and  herself  came  to  some- 
thing of  a  more  understood  intelligence; 
and  he  furnished  the  funds  for  that  en- 
tertainment, which  was  designed  to  have 
been  an  almost  public  declaration  of  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Rhoda. 
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Ilhoda*s  sudden  stop  in  the  career  of 
hostility  to  her  husband  disconcerted 
all  these  designs,  but  operated  at  the 
same  time  as  a  motive  to  quicken  the 
movements  of  her  enemies  ; — hence  arose 
Lord  William's  more  open  distinction, 
and  the  more  undisguised  professions  that 
he  hazarded  ;  and  hence  the  final  explosion 
of  the  note,  from  whence  he  hoped  that 
she  would  be  thrown  into  his  arms,  be- 
fore she  had  firmly  secured  herself  an 
asylum  in  those  of  her  husband. 

The  strange  indifFerency  to  the  most 
tremendous  consequences,  w'hich  is  gene- 
rated by  a  long  continuance  in  the  ways 
of  vice,  had  made  Lord  AYilliam  vie^v  the 
awful  account  to  which  Sir  James  called 
him,  more  as  a  mean  to  exalt  his  own 
character  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
than  with  any  apprehension  for  himself; 
and  as  his  malice  towards  Sir  James  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  rob  him  of  tiie 
affections  and  honour  of  his  wife,  the 
giving    up    the  chance    of  shooting    him 


through  the  head  was  less  a  sacrifice  of 
any  feeling,  than  a  compliment  to  his 
own  superior  generosity^  while  it  fur- 
nished ground  for  some  future  demand 
on  the  favour  of  Rhoda.  The  rashness 
of  Sir  James  he  certainly  had  not  calcu- 
lated upon ;  but  when  the  momentary 
shock  which  such  a  scene  could  not  but 
occasion,  even  to  the  nerves  of  Lord 
William,  was  over,  he  saw  all  the  advan- 
tages that  might  result  from  it  to  himself. 
The  possibility  of  reconcilement  was 
gone,  and  the  disposition  towards  Rhoda, 
in  which  Sir  James  died,  would  probably 
have  made  his  final  dealings  with  her  harsh. 
Lord  William  had  established  his  own 
claims  as  a  generous  foe  and  an  honour- 
able lover ;  and  what  might  he  not  hope 
from  so  many  concurrent  circumstances 
in  his  behalf? 

Lady  Emily,  who  believed  Rhoda  lost 
beyond  redemption,  no  longer  concealed 
her  hatred,  nor  set  any  bounds  to  her 
maligant    calumny ;    and    to    Lord   Wii- 
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liam's  imagination  Rhoda  appeared  cast 
upon  a  heartless  world, — degraded,  un- 
protected, friendless  ! 

Could  he  doubt  but  that  she  would 
accept  the  only  protecting  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  succour  her  ;  or  refuse  to  listen 
to  accents  of  kindness  from  the  only 
month  that  opened  to  utter  them?  It 
was  to  be  Wilson's  task  to  prepare  her 
for  the  acceptance  of  such  consola- 
tions, and  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Grantham,  whom  Lord  William  regarded 
as  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs,  an  opinion 
that  some  secret  intelligence  subsisted 
between  Rhoda  and  himself. 

To  forward  the  latter  purpose,  he  vi- 
sited the  bouse  to  which  Rhoda  had  been 
removed  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  evening;  aflfected  mystery  in  the 
discourse  which  he  held  with  the  mistress 
of  it ;  recommended  her  lodger  to  her 
most  assiduous  care  :  promised  high  pe- 
cuniary rewards,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of 
his   bounty,  by  putting  into    her  hand    a 
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ten  pound  bank  note^  with  an  earnest  en- 
treaty that  she  would  be  watchful  over 
the  interests  of  a  lady,  who  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life. 

When  the  physician  visited  Rhoda 
the  day  following,  he  found  her  so  ex- 
tremely debilitated,  that  he  forbad  her 
to  leave  her  bed  ;  and  as  her  intellects 
were  wandering  and  unsteady,  and  every 
sound  threw  her  into  terrors,  he  again 
enforced  the  necessity  of  absolute  quiet. 
Wilson  undertook  for  this,  and  main- 
tained her  point  so  authoritatively  that  she 
would  not  permit  Mr.  Grantham  to  put 
one  step  upon  the  stairs,  but  delivered 
her  report  in  the  parlour,  and  in  whis- 
pers. Towards  Lord  Yv  illiam  she  was 
much  less  rigid  ;  she  admitted  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  suffered  him  to  remain 
therefor  hours  together;  and  sometimes 
allowed  him  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
faint  voice  of  Rhoda  from  the  adjoining 
room. 

The  difference,  which  she  made  be- 
tween the  two   visitors,    was  so  marked 
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that  she  was  questioned  by  the  woman 
of  the  house  whether  the  gentleman,  who 
was  admitted  up  stairs,,  was  the  brother 
of  the  lady;  to  which  Wilson  had  replied, 
a  brother, — or  something  dearer  than  a 
brother. 

These  proceedings  continued  a  week; 
when  the  woman,  who,  on  the  word  of  Mr, 
Grantham,  believed  that  she  had  let  her 
lodgings  to  a  person  of  character,  alarmed 
by  such  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
some  reports  that  had  reached  her,  began 
to  be  seriously  uneasy  ;  and  she  attempted 
to  come  to  some  elucidation  of  the  truth, 
by  observing,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gran- 
tham's repeated  recommendation  of  Rho- 
(la  to  her  respectful  care,  "  that  the  lady 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  neglected,  for 
that  her  brother  visited  her  every  day^ 
and  was  admitted  certaiiily  into  the 
drawing-room,  if  not  farther." 

Mr.  Grantham  started  at  this  informa- 
tion, with  a  look  of  extreme  consternation  ; 
and  questioned  the  woman  with  such 
eagerness  of  desire  to  discredit  the   report, 
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as  plainly  to  convince  her  that  the  visitor 
was  an  improper  one. 

"  For  my  ow^n  part,"  said  she,  '•'  I  do 
not  know  the  gentleman,  though  I  have 
my  suspicions  who  he  is  ;  but  if  you.  Sir, 
will  remain  where  vou  are  a  little  lonoer, 
you  may  yourself  see  him  go  out  of  the 
house.  He  has  been  above-stairs  for  more 
tiian  an  hour;  and  as  it  is  near  the  time 
when  the  doctor  generally  comes,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  gone  soon,  for  he  takes 
good  care  that  they  shall  not  meet/' 

Mr.  Grantham  hesitated  whether  he 
should  accept  of  such  an  offer;  but  be- 
fore he  could  decide  what  he  ought  to 
do,  the  matter  was  decided  for  him.  He 
heard  the  drawing-room  door  open  gently, 
and  a  cautious  step  steal  down  stairs, 
and  through  the  passage  to  the  street-door. 
He  looked  after  the  person  who  issued 
from  the  house,  and  knew  him  to  be  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin  ! 

On  such  a  proof  of  the  duplicity  and 
depravity  of  Rhoda,  his  heart  sunk  in  his 
bosom.     He   endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
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the  woman  the  effect  which  this  incident 
had  upon  his  mind,  but  she  read  it  too 
plainly  in  his  countenance. 

"  As  you  recommended  the  lady,  Sir,'' 
said  she,  ''  she  shall  remain  here  till  she  is 
something  better : — burthen,  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  not  be  offended  if  1  let  my  lodg- 
ing to  somebody  else/* 

"  Certainly  not,*'  said  Mr.  Grantham ; 
and  was  going  away  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment on  his  mind,  which  he  re- 
membered scarcely  ever  to  have  been  ex- 
ceeded. The  arrival  of  the  physician, 
however,  determined  him  to  await  his  re- 
port of  Rhoda's  health  ;  and  he  would 
have  heard  it  v/ith  much  satisfaction,  had 
he  not  been,  at  that  moment,  much  more 
solicitous  for  her  moral  than  her  physical 
welfare. 

"  The  lady  may  now  see  any  of  her 
friends  singly,*'  said  the  physician  ;  "  but 
it  would  be  well  still  to  use  caution^  and 
neither  expose  her  to  the  effect  of  too 
many  voices  at  a  time,  nor  to  discuss  any 
subjects  that  may  be  affecting  to  her; — 
R  2 
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it  has  been  a  work  of  difficulty  to  keep  her 
reason  steady." 

"  Pray,  Sir/'  said  the  woman,  "  how 
soon  may  the  lady  safely  leave  this 
house  ?'* 

"  If  there  was  a  necessity  for  her  re- 
moval/* replied  the  physician,  "  with 
proper  care  she  might  be  removed  to- 
morrow ;  but  it  is  more  expedient  that 
she  should  continue  where  she  is  for  some 
little  time  longer/' 

"  Let  me  petition  for  another  week/* 
said  Mr.  Grantham:  "  by  that  time  the 
lady's  health  will  be  more  confirmed,  and 
by  that  time  1  shall  have  terminated  all 
the  business  that  I  have  with  her/' 

The  woman,  on  this  representation,  ac- 
quiesced ;  and  Mr.  Grantham  and  the 
physician  left  the  house  together. 
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*'  Oh  teach  my  soul  the  lowliness  it  needs  ! 

That  genuine  penitence  vouchsafe  to  give, 

Which  mourns  the  past  offence,  and  shuns  the  future." 

More. 

Mr.  Grantham  retired,  mortified  and 
grieved  beyond  expression  ;  doubtful  what 
he  had  best  further  do,  and  equally  reluc- 
tant  to  give  up  or  to  continue  his  inter- 
course with  Rhoda. 

Sotne  hours  of  dehberation  brought 
him  to  the  resolution  not  to  see  her  again, 
unless  at  her  own  request ;  and  therefore 
instead  of  visiting  her  next  morning,  he 
wrote  her  the  following:  letter  : 
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"  Madam, 

"  1  am  desired  by  INIr.  Wil- 
loughby  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed, 
and  to  inform  you  that  a  similar  sum 
will  be  paid  you  quarterly — the  first 
quarter  becoming  due  this  day  three 
months.  All  remaining  debts  to  trades- 
people will  be  paid,  and  the  wages  of  your 
own  attendant,  up  to  this  present  day. 
I  presume  you  are  aware,  that,  from  a 
clause  in  your  marriage  settlement,  you 
were  at  the  mercy  of  Sir  James.  I  have 
taken  care  that  all,  which  personally  be- 
longed to  you,  in  Brook-street,  has  been 
conveyed  safely  to  the  house  in  which 
you  now  are  ;  and  I  send  herewith  all  the 
keys  belonging  to  the  trunks,  &c.  in  a 
box,  locked,  and  sealed  with  my  own 
seal.  The  property  which  is  yours,  re- 
maining at  Osbourne  Park,  will,  with 
equal  care  and  faithfulness,  be  transmitted 
to  whatever  place  you  may  appoint.  Of 
this  property,  it  pains  me  to  add  that 
you  will  be  permitted  to  retain  only 
what  can    ris^idlv  come   under    the    desig- 
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nation  of  wearing  apparel.  Tlie  jewels, 
and  every  thing  that  has  been  worn  as  or- 
nament, although  not  strictly  jewels,  must 
be  retarned.  I  prefer  leaving  the  selec- 
tion to  yourself,  being  persuaded  that  it 
will  be  made  with  a  spirit  of  justice, 
rather  exceeding  than  falling  short  of 
what  any  other  person  would  exercise. 

"  I  had  intended  to  have  made  this  com- 
munication personally,  but  it  may  be 
less  painful  to  you  to  receive  it  in  this 
form:  it  will  be  more  especially  so,  if,  as 
1  have  reason  to  believe,  my  services  have 
been  superseded  by  others  more  accepta- 
ble to  you.  If  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  or  if  better  thoughts  should  revive, 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  shall,  at  any 
moment,  be  ready  to  obey  your  summons, 
having  no  wish  more  fervent  than  to  see 
you   respectable  and  happy. 

''  1  am,  Madam, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Frederick  Grantham.'' 

Rhoda  read  this  letter  with  a  sensation 
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of  astonishment  and  anguish,    that  left  her 
for  some  moments  no  power  of  reason. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  she.  "  And  does 
he  then  abandon  me, — and  for  what  ? 
What  other  does  he  mean  ?  Have  I  an- 
other friend  in  the  world  but  him  ?" 

''  I  hope  so,  my  lady,''  cried  Wilson/"'  or 
I  am  sure  you  are  poorly  off.  I  saw,  by  the 
footman's  saucy  looks,  what  \^'as  likely  to 
be  in  the  letter.  Mr.  Grantham,  and 
Lady  Emily,  they  are  boti]  alike! — She 
never  to  come  near  you  :  and  he  now  say- 
ing I  don't  know  what  to  vex  you  !  But 
never  mind  them,  my  lady; — don't  let 
such  false  friends  hurt  you.  Oh,  Madam^ 
I  could  tell  you  of  a  friend  ! — but  I  am 
sure  your  ladyship  can  guess  who — there 
is  no  other  such;  and  if  you  had  seen 
him  on  that  sopha,  ready  to  die  when  you 
were  at  the  worst — '* 

"  Who — what — when  ?  What  are  you 
talking  of?"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Ah^  Madam,  this  is  no  time  for  dis- 
sembling: Sir  James  has  taken  care  to 
ruin  you  with  every  body  else.     But  I  am 
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but  a  poor  advocate  :  if  you  will  read  this 
letter,  you  will  find  it  a  different  kind 
of  a  thino'  to  that  cruel  one  from  Mr. 
Grantham,  which  has  discomposed  you 
so/' 

For  a  moment  Rhoda,  struck  dumb  by 
shame  and  astonishment,  gazed  on  the 
infamous  emissary  with  a  look  of  amazed 
indignation,  that  made  her  guilty  eye 
sink   under  Rhoda's  inflamed  one. 

"  How  dare  you — how  did  you  pre- 
sume to  suppose^ — Begone  ! — Never  let 
me  see  you  more  \" 

Thus,  in  broken  sentences,  did  Rhoda 
attempt  to  give  vent  to  emotions,  which 
swelled  at  her  heart,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  it  with  breaking. 

"  Dear,my  lady,''  said  the  odiousWilson, 
recovering  lier  own  presence  of  mind,  as 
she  perceived  that  Rhoda  had  lost  hers — 
''don't  flurry  yourself  so.  This  letter 
would  make  all  well  :  and  who  would  have 
thought  that  any  thing  from  his  lordship 
would  have  been  so  unwelcome  ?  Do, 
my  lady,  drink  a  drop  of  water,  and  give 
li  6 
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yourself  time  to  think.  There  is  not  a 
lady  in  London  that  is  happier  than  you 
may  be,  if  you  please.  Such  a  friend — 
such  a  lover  !  Ah,  Madam,  you  may  be 
the  envy  of  all  the  Lady  Emilys  in  town, 
ifyou  will." 

"  Oh,  degradation — oh,  misery  !'*  said 
Rhoda,  putting  aside  the  glass  with  her 
hand,  and  clasping  her  hands  together  in 
agony — "  what  a  wretch  1  am  !" 

'^  Indeed,  my  lady,  this  is  quite  out  of 
the  way ;  and  I  am  sure,  when  my  lord 
comes  here  to-night,  he  will  soon  per- 
suade you  that  it  is.'' 

Rhoda  rung  the  bell  with  violence, 
'•  Go— -begone  !"    said    she  to  Wilson  : 
"  go,  before  I  have   you   turned  out  of  the 
house." 

Wilson,  who  saw  that  Rhoda's  detesta- 
tion of  her  infamy  was  genuine,  took  her 
part,  with  all  the  characteristic  insolence 
ofmenial  worthlessness. 

*'Oh,as  forgoing/'  said  she,  ^' I  can 
have  no  objection  to  that  :  but  you  will 
pay  me  first,  I  hope.'' 
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''  Pay  you  !"  repeated  Rhoda — ''  I  owe 
voii  nothins:.  You  will  have  your  washes 
paid  with  the  rest  of  the  servants." 

"  Oh  jes,  my  wages  !  Sir  James  always 
paid  his  debts  ;  but  perhaps  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  occasion  to  pay  your 
ladyship's.  Here's  a  little  account  un- 
settled between  us.  I  believe  ;"  laying 
down  a  paper.  ''  Perhaps,  in  these  trouble- 
some times,  it  may  have  slipt  your  me- 
mory/' 

Rhoda  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and  read 
these  words.  ''  Received  twelve  pounds 
from  Sarah  Wilson,  on  account  of  Lady 
Osbourne,  as  due  from  her  by  bill  an- 
nexed." 

"  I  have  paid  you  this  money,*'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  contradict 
your  ladyship,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Wilson, 
with  the  most  insolent  humility  ;  "but  I 
really  can  remember  no  such  re- payment. 
Would  you  have  the  goodness  t^  mention 
when  it  took  place  ?" 

At  this  moment   it   occurred  to  Rhoda 
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that  the  two  hundred  pounds  falling  short 
of  discharging  all  her  debts,  Wilson  had 
advanced  the  money  for  this  bill,  as  the 
person  wanted  his  money  inamediately — 
a  circuuistance  that  the  multiplied  sor- 
rows, which  had  lately  come  so  fast  upon 
her,  had  driven  from  her  memory. 
"  I  recollect  now/'  said  Rhoda. 
«'  That's  all  I  want,"  said  Wilson  :  ''  I 
don*t  mean  to  put  you  to  any  inconve- 
nience. I  am  sure  Lord  William  will  let 
me  have  the  money,  and  your  ladyship 
may  settle  it  in  your  account  with 
him." 

^'  Wretch  !'*  said  Rhoda  ;  and  counting 
from  her  pocket-book  twelve  bank  notes, 
which  was  the  whole  that  she  was  worth, 
except  the  hundred  pounds  just  received 
from  Mr.  Grantham — '•'  There,  begone  ! 
and  never  let  me  see  you  more." 

Wilson  took  up  the  money,  and  disap- 
peared in  an  instant;  and  Rhoda,  sinking 
down  upon  the  sopha  whereon  she  sat, 
pressed  her  throbbing  head  against  its 
side,  while  she  strove,  by  compressing  her 
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he^rt  strongly  with  both  her  hands,  to 
still  its  beatings,  and  recover  power  to 
breathe. 

Rlioda  would  fain  have  said — ^'  All  this 
is  no  fault  of  mine  :"*  but  she  could  not 
so  deceive  herself.  True,  she  was  inno- 
cent, even  in  wish,  or  thought,  or  a{3pre- 
hension,  as  to  all  that  related  to  Lord 
William  ;  true,  that  she  had  not  fallen 
into  bondage  to  her  servant  either  from 
a  vicious  confidence,  or  the  meanness  of 
obligation  :  but  she  could  liOt  the  less 
trace  her  sorrows  to  the  errors  of  her  heart 
and  of  her  conduct. 

She  had  married  the  situation  rather 
than  the  man  ;  and  she  had  neglected 
after  marriage,  to  cultivate  those  atTec- 
tions  in  herself  and  her  husband,  which 
can  alone  make  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  the  married  state. 

*'  I  deserve  it  all  !**  was  the  bitter  re- 
flection that  burst  from  her  lips,  the  mo- 
ment that  she  had  power  to  utter. — "^  But 
how  shall  1  bear  it  ?  Friendless,  disgraced, 
deo-raded  !— In   debt    to  him    that    would 
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ruin  me  in  this  world  and  the  next ! — Oh 
gracious  God,  support  me — thou  alone 
canst  !" 

She  had  no  power  to  go  on  :  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees  on  the  floor  :  she  rested 
her  head  on  her  folded  arms  on  the  seat 
of  the  sopha,  as  if  with  a  hope  that,  by 
excluding  the  light,  she  could  shut  out 
the  sense  of  her  miseries. 

The  voice  of  the  woman  of  the  house 
recalled  her  attention. 

"  A  lady,  Madam." 

*'  I  can  see  nobody,"  said  Rhoda  ;  *'  and 
from  this  moment  1  charge  you  not  to 
admit  any  creature   whatever  to  me." 

*'  The  lady  says  she  is  a  friend." 

"  A  friend  1"  cried  Rhoda,  in  a  voice  of 
agony — "  I  have  no  friend  !" 

*'  Yes,  you  have,  my  dearest  Rhoda  ! 
a  true,  an  ardent,  a  most  affectionate 
fi*iend  !"  burst  on  the  ears  of  Rhoda,  from 
the  long  estranged  but  never-forgotten 
voice  of  Frances. 

''  Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me  !"  cried  Rho- 
da, "  or  1  shall  die  on  the  spot !" 
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"  In  my  arms,  then,  shall  you  die/'  said 
Frances,  in  the  tenderest  accent,  and 
closely  embracing  her.  "  But  my  friend 
will  not  so  bereave  me  :  you  will  live  to 
make  me  happy,  and  to  be  happy  your- 
self/^ 

'^J[)h,  no,  no  !"  cried  Rhoda,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  gently  struggling  to  with- 
draw herself  from  the  arms  of  Frances. 

"  I  must  not  part  with  you,"  said 
Frances.  "  Weep  here,  my  Rhoda, — pour 
out  your  tears  into  my  bosom/* 

Rhoda  made  no  farther  resistance:  she 
pressed  Frances  to  her  heart  ;  she  rested 
her  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  gave  a  free 
vent  to  her  sobs  and  tears. 

Frances  soothed  her  with  a  voice  of 
the  truest  sympathy  ;  and  Rhoda  appeared 
for  a  few  moments  to  be  soothed — then 
suddenly  tearing  herself  from  the  arms  of 
her  friend — 

'•  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?" 
exclaimed  she  ;  "  that  you  are  caressing 
a  murderer  ?" 

Frances  shuddered. 
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''  Oh,  fly  Qie  \"  cried  Rhocla :  ''  there 
is  contagion  in  my  touch  !  Mr.  Wyburg 
will  curse  me  !" 

^'  My  father  curse  you  r"  said  Frances. 
''  Oh,  Rhoda,  do  you  so  little  remember 
my  father,  as  to  fear  a  curse  from   him  ?" 

"  I  know  he  will  do  all  that  is  right 
and  good,"  said  Rhoda  :  "  and  do  I  not 
deserve  his  curse  ?" 

"  I  hope   not,"  said  Frances,  faintly. 

"  What  has  brought  vou  here  ?"  said 
Rhoda  :  "  W  ho  is  it  that  you  came  to  pity 
and  relieve  ?'' 

"Affection  brought  me  here,'*  replied 
Frances.  "  I  came  to  pity  the  misguided^ 
— to  relieve  the  penitent." 

''  Misguided,  indeed  \"  repeated  Rho- 
da, "  but  misguided  by  my  own  folly  :--- 
a  penitent,  it  is  true,  but  a  penitent  with- 
out hope  :  for  howcan  reparation  be  made?" 

"  My  dearest  Rhoda,  compose  your- 
self: penitence  cannot  be  without  hope. 
However  you  have  erred,  you  cannot 
have  erred  beyond  rhe  healing  power  of 
mercy,  beyond  the  power  of  pardon. "j 
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''  Pardon  ! — From  whom  ?"  said  lllioda. 
*'  Has  not  he  ceased  to  breathe  whose  par- 
don might  have  restored  me  to  reputa- 
tion, who  might  have  reconciled  me  to 
myself  1" 

''  Oh  fix  your  hopes  upon  a  higher 
pardon/'  said  Frances — "  a  pardon,  which, 
if  it  cannot  restore  you  to  innocence,  can 
wash  out  the  stains  of  guilt." 

"The  stains  of  guilt!"  repeated  Rhoda  : 
"  Do  you  believe  that  I  have  lost  more  than 
reputation  ?'* 

'•  My  dearest  Rhoda,'*  replied  Frances, 
with  the  smothered  voice  of  anguish,  ''  let 
us,  as  this  moment,  forbear  all  retrospec- 
tion ;  let  us  think  only  how  to  mitigate 
the  evil  that  cannot  be  undone." 

'*  Oh,  my  Frances  !"  cried  Rhoda;  *'  my 
kind,  rny  charitable  Frances  !  And  is  it  to 
me,  whom  you  believe  a  guilty  wretch, 
that  you  thus  speak  the  words  of  affec- 
tion and  of  hope  ?  J  low  gentle  is  virtue! 
how  all-sufficient  to  itself!  And  does 
Mr.  Ponsonby  too  ratify  your  kindness  ? — 
J5ut  know  that,   were  1   the    creature  voii 
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suppose  me  fobe,  these  arms  should  never 
have  embraced  you  ;  that  chaste  bosom 
should  never  have  been  clapped   to  mine." 

The  glance  of  mingled  doubt  and  joy, 
that  shot  from  the  eyes  of  Frances,  crim- 
soned the  cheek  of  Rhoda. 

"  Oh,  1  too  well  deserve/'  cried  she, 
"  that  enquiring  look  !  When  1  withdrew 
myself  from  your  influence,  well  might 
you  suppose  that  I  forsook  the  path  of 
virtue.  1  bow  to  the  humiliation  of  in- 
treating  you  to  believe  that  the  wander- 
ings of  folly  have  not  terminated  in  vice.*' 

Frances^  scarcely  less  abashed  than 
Rhoda,  clasped  her  silently  to  her  heart, 
gently  ejaculating,  ''  Thank  God  !" — and 
then  said — 

"My  friend,  can  you  forgive  me  for 
having  allowed  myself  to  suppose,  even 
for  a  moment  to  suppose,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  All,''  interrupted  Rhoda,  "  all  that  was 
wrongs  was  possible,  was  probable.   Much 
has  been  incurred,  but  not  of  the  kind  of 
which  1  see  that  I  am  accused  :   there  even 
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my  fancy,  my  very  thought  is  free.     There 

were  no  grounds by  all  that  mortals  can 

attest,  who  mean  to  speak  the  purest  truth 
— there  were  no  just  grounds  for  those  sus- 
picions which  brought  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim of  my  folly  to  the  grave  :  which  made 
me  a  murderer — a  murderer  in  effect, 
though  not  in  purpose  ;  and  which  have 
left  me  an  object  for  the  finger  of  disdain 
and  scorn  to  point  at !" 

Frances  wept :  but  they  were  tears  of 
gratitude,  of  joy,  of  affection. 

"  No,  my  beloved  Rhoda  !"  she  replied. 
*'  The  storm  has  indeed  bent  you  to  the 
ground,  but  you  will  rise  again  ;  your 
virtues  but  the  more  fixed,  by  the  con- 
cussion  they  have  endured.'' 

"  You  pour  wine  and  oil  into  my 
wounds/'  said  Rhoda,  faintly:  for  the 
energy  of  passion  being  past,  she  felt  all 
her  weakness.     ''  But  tell   me/'   said  she, 

to  what  do  I  owe  y(:>nr  appearance  here, 
which  seems  to  mo  as  a  visitation  from 
Heaven,  at  the  very  moment  that  hope 
was  fled,  and  the  blackest  despair  iiad 
seized  my  very  soul!" 
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''  1  bad  left  Byrkley,"  replied  Frances, 
"  to  accompany  Mr.  Ponsonby  on  a  visit 
to  his  father,  whose  home  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  London.  The  public  prints  in- 
formed us — we  lost  not  a  moment  in 

flying  to    seek  you,    and  going  to    Brook- 
street,  were  from  thence  directed  hither." 

A  faint  tint  passed  over  the  cheek  of 
Rhoda  ;  she  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  a  moment;  then  speaking — ''My 
guardian  angel  always  !  Your  efforts  to 
save  me  have  been  exerted  equally  with 
and  against  the  feelings  of  your  heart  ! 
Oh  may  the  second  attempt  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first  !"  A  blush,  that  died 
the  cheek  of  Frances  with  the  deepest 
crimson,  shewed  that  she  understood  her 
friend.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
Rhoda. 

''  Never,  never  against  the  feelings  of 
my  heart !"  exclaimed  she  ;  *'  for  ever  did 
I  prefer  your  and  his  happiness  to  my 
own." 

"  You  have  secured  the  one,"  returned 
Rhoda,    with    perfect    calmness   of    voice 
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and  manner;  "  and  if  it  were  possible  you 
would  restore  the  other.  But  now,  my 
dearest  friend,  receive  my  purest,  my  most 
ardent  congratulations.  1  shall  hav^e  one 
cause  of  regret  the  less,  now  that  1  have 
not  the  lost  happiness  of  Mr.  Ponsonby 
to  charge  myself  with." 

Frances  returned  the  caresses  of  her 
friend;  and  then  asked  her  what  was  her 
actual  situation,  and  how  her  wishes  to 
be  of  service  could  be  fulfilled. 

"  Before  you  came  to  me/'  replied 
Rhoda,  *'  there  was  but  a  single  human 
beiHg  to  whom  1  could  look  for  support 
or  consolation,  and  the  moment  that  you 
did  come  he  had  withdrawn  his  shelter- 
ing influence;  not  from  caprice,  not 
from  unkindness,  but  from  misapprehen- 
sion— now  i  see  how  grounded.  Until  I 
have  gained  his  good  opinion,  1  can 
scarcely  admit  any  other  consolation. 
Write  to  Mr.  Grantham,  my  dearest 
Frances  !  Tell  him  that  1  am  not  un- 
worthy of  his  humanity,  and  that  1  entreat 
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he  will  visit  me.  He  has  promised  that 
he  v/ill  do  so,  at  my  request;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  to  receive  such  a  summons 
will  not  be  less  welcome  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  nature  than  the  sight  of  him 
will  be  consolatory  to  me.*' 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  readily  complied  ;  and 
having  done  so — 

'*  Now,  my  dear  Rhoda  !'*  said  she,  "  we 
will  suspend  all  further  retrospection. 
Here  1  will  remain,  till  you  are  able,  which 
I  see  that  you  are  by  no  means  at  pre- 
sent, to  remove  to  Byrkley.  There  my 
fostering  care>  and  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, will,  I  have  no  doubt,  heal  the 
wounds  of  a  heart,  which,  amidst  all  its 
wanderings  and  mistakes,  has  preserved 
its  integrity  and  spotless  sincerity.*' 

Rhoda  was  by  this  time  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  be  able  to  testify  her  love  and 
gratitude  to  so  admirable  a  friend,  other- 
wise than  by  caresses  and  tears;  and 
Frances,  having  seen  her  laid  upon  the 
sopha,    and   somewhat    renovated    by    a 
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cordial  which  she  administered  to  her, 
left  her  for  a  few  moments,  that  she  might 
communicate  to  Mr.  Ponsonby — who  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  house,  and  who 
had  remained  below — the  grateful  intel- 
ligence, that  their  beloved  Rhoda  had 
escaped  from  the  only  irretrievable  mis- 
fortune, guilt. 
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**  Friendship,  the  tenderest  power  that  throws 
Her  sunshine  o'er  this  scene  of  woes; 
Who  soothes  to  peace  the  bursting  heart, 
And  heals  the  wound,  but  shares  the  smart  !" 

Jnonymtus. 

The  honest  joy  of  Mr.  Poiisonby,  on 
so  unhoped-for  a  blessing,  was  not  less 
fervent  than  that  of  the  happy  partner  of 
all  liis  feelings. 

'^  Then,  niv  clearest  Frances  V  said  he, 
*'  you  will  again  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of 
vour  friend :  vou  will  recover  vour  riohts 
in  her  heart  ;  and  our  mutual  bliss,  which 
I  before  believed  perfect,  will  be  increas- 
ed." 

"  Hasten,'*  said  Frances,  "  to  commu- 
nicate such  consolation,  such  balm,  to  my 
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father.  I  know  how  his  christian  mind 
must  have  suffered  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
if  he  once  knows  that  his  poor  prodigal 
child  is  innocent,  he  will  hold  all  other 
misfortunes  that  may  have  befallen  her 
light.- 

Frances,  having  thus  provided  for  the 
participation  of  those  she  loved,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  own  satisfaction,  returned 
to  brood  over  it,  as  she  sat  silent  by  the 
side  of  the  almost  inanimate  Rhoda  ;  and 
now  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  she  re- 
markedtheravageswhich"  sorrow's  tooth" 
had  made  on  the  lovely  form  and  features 
of  her  friend.  The  week  of  acute  misery 
which  she  had  undergone  had  not  only 
dimmed  her  eye,  and  robbed  her  cheek 
of  its  glow,  but  it  had  sunk  the  one,  and 
hollowed  the  other ;  the  beautiful  arm  had 
lost  its  roundness;  and  the  emaciated 
hand,  bloodless  and  transparent,  seemed 
already  the  prey  of  death. 

"  Is  this  the  form,"  thought  Frances, 
*'  at  whose  approach  each  heart  so  lately 
beat,  andeveryeyesparkledwithpleasurc?" 

VOL.  HI.  s 
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Are  these  the  charms  once  so  omnipo- 
tent? Is  this  the  triumph  of  beauty  andof 
vanity  ?  Oh  virtue,  thou  only  art  immor- 
tal? Sin  and  sorrow  destroy  all  beside  !** 
Rhoda  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber, 
and  Frances  was  meditating  by  what 
"  soft  appliances"  she  could  best  repair 
the  destruction  which  she  witnessed,  when 
Mr,  Grantham  was  announced.  Rhoda 
started,  trembled  ;  yet  recovering  herself, 
desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  imme- 
diately. 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  said  Frances, 
^  that  I  can  communicate  all  that  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  Mr.  Grantham 
to. know  ?  If,  my  dearest  Rhoda,  you 
must  be  exposedto  a  continual  succession 
of  agitating  scenes,  you  will  put  my 
nursing  faculties  to  hard  labour.'' 

''  It  is  possible,my  Frances,"  returned 
Rhoda  affectionately,  ''  that  you  can  do 
ani/  thing — evert/  thing.  Pray  then  tell 
Mr.  Grantham  that  Wilson  has  betrayed 
me;  that  she  alone  was  privy tothesevisits, 
which  must  so  justly  havemade  me  worth- 
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less  in  his  eyes  ;~tell  him  that  I  have 
dismissed  her,  and  that  from  the  disclo- 
sure which  she  has  now  made  of  her  in- 
famous agency,  1  have  little  doubt  but 
to  her  baseness  may  be  traced  the  mys- 
tery of  the  note.  Perhaps,  by  pursuing 
this  clue,  the  mystery  of  all  that  is  dark 
in  my  history  may  be  elucidated,  and 
those  who  love  tne  be  spared  the  pain 
of  taking  any  degree  of  my  innocence 
upon  trust.  Tell  him  too,  my  Frances, 
of  your  own  goodness  ; — tell  him  that  his 
cares  are  superseded,  but  not  rendered 
valueless;  and  tell  him  that  when  mv 
exhausted  frame  will  second  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  I  will  fall  on  my  knees 
before  him,  thank  him  for  his  past  good- 
ness, and  implore  him  to  continue  to  me 
his  invaluable  friendship. 

*'  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Frances;  none 
of  these  extasies  ; — trust  all  to  me,  and 
fear  not  but  that  you  will  preserve  the 
friendship  of  this  worthy  Mr.  Grantham, 
whom  1  already  feel  extremely  inclined 
tolove.'* 

s  i? 
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Frances  went  down  to  Mr.  Grantham^ 
who,  expecting  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
faniousWilson  as  the  messenger  of  Rlioda, 
was  extremely  surprised  to  see  enter  the 
room  a  young  and  engaging  looking  fe- 
male, with  the  dress  and  manners  of  a 
gentlewoman, and  on  whose  every  feature 
was  stamped,  in  characters  not  to  be 
mistaken,  goodness  and  graciousness. 

These  two  amiable  people  soon  be- 
came mutually  acceptable  to  each  other; 
and  as  Frances  would  have  entered  into 
some  exculpatory  explanations  in  behalf 
of  her  friend — "  Enough,  Madam,''  said 
Mr.  Grantham,  interrupting  her; — *'  to 
see  you  near  her,  to  hear  from  you  that  I 
have  misj  udged  her^  is  sufficient.  1  have 
only  to  humble  myself  before  you  both, 
and  to  declare  that  I  have  not  a  doubt 
remaining.^' 

Mr.  Grantham  had,  however,  intelh- 
gence  to  give  that  Frances  could  not  so 
easily  forego  -.—from  him  she  learnt  many 
particulars  that  wrung  her  affectionate 
heart  with  sorrow  ;  and  even  more  con- 
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vinced  than  Mr.  Grantham  himself,  that 
in  the  treachery  ofWilson  would  be  found 
the  fullest  vindication  of  that  part  of  Rho- 
da*s  conduct  with  which  Lord  William 
St.  Quintin  had  any  connexion,  she 
strenuously  urged  him  to  search  the  ini- 
quity to  the  bottom,  and  to  leave  no 
means  unemployed  to  bring  into  open 
day  ''  the  hidden  works  of  darkness." 

''  But  if  this  be  so/*  said  she,  "  what 
then  is  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  ?'* 

''  That  which  I  never  thought  him  be- 
fore,'* said  Mr.  Grantham,  "  a  villain  ! — 
but  what  I  might  always  have  known 
him  to  be,  if  custom  had  not  so  abused 
the  meaning  of  words  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man  may  violate  every  law 
of  his  God  and  of  his  country,  and  yet 
not  be  esteemed  so  !^* 

Frances  expressed  very  lively  appre- 
hensions of  the  consequences,even  to  the 
life  of  her  friend,  from  what  she  had  suf- 
fered ;  but  Mr.  Grantham  encouraged  her 
to  hope,  what  the  warm  prepossession 
which    he    had    received    in    favour   of 
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Frances  made  him  really  believe,  that  the 
balmy  effects  of  her  attentions  towards 
her  friend  would  soon  restore  her  to 
health  and  strength. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
the  case,  even  had  she  had  no  auxiliary 
in  the  benevolent  work. 

"  But  a  friend,"  saith  Solomon,  "  is 
made  for  adversity:'*  and  no  one  ever 
more  fully  experienced  this  truth,  so 
honourable  to  human  nature,  than  did 
Rhoda — no  longer,  with  such  a  counter- 
balance to  the  visitations  of  mortality,  to 
be  called  unfortunate. 

Lord  and  Lady  Randplf  bad  returned 
from  Scotland  late  in  the  summer  ;  and 
they  were  scarcely  settled  at  Temple- 
Harcourt,  when  the  public  intelligencers, 
and  private  letters  from  many  hands,  in- 
formed them  of  the  guilt,  the  disgrace, 
and  the  ruin  of  Rhoda.  They  hesitated 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  first ;  and  they 
hastened  to  obviate,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  latter. 

They  repaired  instantly  to  town  ;  and 
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Lady  Randolf  proceeding  first  to  Brook- 
street,  as  Frances  had  done,  she  also  was 
there  instructed  where  to  find  the  object 
of  her  search  :  in  finding  her,  she  gained 
more  than  she  had  dared  to  hope.  It  was 
not  a  repentant  sinner  whom  she  was  to 
forgive,  but  an  amiable  friend,  whom  she 
might  delight  to  love;  afriendwho,having 
passed  through  the  fire  of  adversity,  had 
come  out  only  more  refined  and  purified. 

The  meetingbetweenherself  and  Rhoda 
was  equally  tender  and  noble  :  on  Rhoda's 
side  acknowledgment  and  contrition — on 
Lady  RandolPs  a  generous  forgetfulness 
of  all  that  had  beenwrong  between  them, 
and  ^n  unsuspecting  confidence  that  all 
would  be  right  in  future. 

Rhoda  made  Mrs.  Ponsonby  known  to 
Lady  Randolf,  who  received  her  as  one 
whom  she  had  long  known  and  loved; 
and  she  proceeded,  without  delay,  to 
project  with  her  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  comfort  or  accommo- 
dation  of  Rhoda. 
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The  first  measure  was  to  remove  her  to 
her  own  house,  in  St.  James's  square  : 
whereshe  also  claimed  the  honour  of  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  as  her  guest,  and  where,  by  the 
aid  of  those  two  amiable  women,  Rhoda 
began  once  more  to  lift  up  her  dejected 
head,  and  to  give  a  promise  of  being  re- 
stored to  health  and  peace  of  mind. 

Nor  with  less  zeal,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  llandolf,  did  Mr.  Grantham  pursue 
the  train  by  which  they  hoped  to  detect 
the  whole  of  Lord  William's  villany,  and 
to  establish  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
Rhoda. 

By  threatenings,  and  the  terrors  that 
ever  attend  even  the  most  hardened  guilt, 
they  succeeded  in  drawing  from  Wilson 
the  most  explicit  detail  of  all  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  William  St.  Quintin, 
she  had  been  able  to  effect  towards  the 
ruin  of  Rhoda.  She  acknowledged  that 
she  had  not  been  unknown  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam, even  before  she  entered  into  Lady 
Osbourne'sservice,  and  that  since  this  pe- 
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riod  she  had  been  his  hired  and  affianced 
agent  ; — that  the  two  main  points  of  her 
instructions  were  to  watch  the  first  break- 
ings   out  of  dissatisfaction   between  Sir 
James  and  Rhoda,  and  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  any  pecuniary  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.     On  the  first  par- 
ticular Lord  William   had  regulated  his 
conduct  to  Rhoda,  and  on  the  last  had 
arisen  the  transaction  of  the  two  hundred 
pounds.     Lord  Randolf  and  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, having  drawn  up  a  statement  of  the 
above  particulars,  compelled  Wilson  to 
sign  it ;  and  then  dismissed  her  withevery 
mark  of  reprobation  which   she  so   well 
deserved.     Lord  Randolf  and  Mr.  Gran- 
tham would  have  been  more  than  equally 
glad  to  have  chastised  the  principal  in 
this  work  of  wickedness  as  to  punish  the 
agent,  but  there  was  no  legal  way  of  doing 
this  ;  and  Lord  Randolf  was  too  sincerely 
a  christian,  and  Mr.   Grantham  luul  too 
little  acknowledged  right   to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Rhoda,  and  had  too  many 
s5 
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family   considerations   to  the    contrary, 
lightly   to  hazard  his    life  in    an  act   of 
knight  errantry,the  probable  consequence 
of  which  was,  however  it    might    per- 
sonally end  with    respect  to   the  com- 
batants, the  rendering  the  stain  which 
he  wished  to  efface  only  the  more  inde- 
lible. Lord  Randolf,  therefore,  contented 
himself  with  breaking  off  abruptly  all  in- 
tercourse, and  every  relation,  even  to  the 
interchangement    of  the  slightest    acci- 
dental civility,  with  Lord  William   St. 
Quintin ;  and  Mr.   Grantham  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  intimacy  thathadbeen 
between  them,  until  they  became  stran- 
gers,   without  any  reason  for  the  change 
being    alleged.       Other    circumstances, 
however,  furnished  an  apparent  reason  to 
the  world,  which  saved    Lord    William 
from  the  necessity  of  eitherenquiringinto 
the  cause  of  this  change,  or    being    left 
under  the  imputation  of  submitting  to  it, 
from  a   consciousness  that  it  originated 
from  his  own  ill  conduct. 
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The  disgust  that  Mr.  Grantham  had 
received  from  the  unfeeling  and  malig- 
nant behaviour  of  Lady  Emily,  on  the 
first  eruption  of  the  distresses  of  Rhoda, 
had  been  heightened  by  her  every  day*s 
conduct  through  the  progress  of  them  ; 
and  her  violence  against  Rhoda,  with 
her  defence  and  commendation  of  Lord 
William  had  at  length  arisen  to  such 
a  height  as  to  have  awakened  a  sus- 
picion in  Mr.  Grantham  that  she  was 
not  wholly  innocent  as  to  the  work  of 
ruin  that  had  been  accomplished.  Accu- 
mulating particulars  tended  every  day 
more  and  more  to  confirm  this  suspicion  ; 
and  proofs  that  she  could  not  believe  in 
the  guilt  which  she  so  confidently  affirmed 
and  that  she  had  even  in  her  own  know- 
ledge many  circumstances  which  must 
have  contributed  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
probability of  its  existing,  left  him  no  lon- 
ger a  doubt  of  the  fact.  Having  at  length 
also  discovered  the  hitherto  unacknow- 
ledged generosity  of  Rhoda  with  respect 
to  the  house,  and  the  fact  that  Lord  Wil- 
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liam  had  furnished  the  money  for  the 
ball — both  which  instances  of  bounty  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  had  originated 
from  Lady  Wilton- he  no  longer  hesitated 
to  execute  the  resolution  which  he  had  so 
early  formed,  and  of  which  he  had  never 
repented;  but  which  he  sometimes  doubt- 
ed whether  he  would  be  justified  in  car- 
rying into  eflfect,  towards  a  wife,  against 
whose  personal  honour  he  had  nothing  to 
allege.  But  he  could  sooner  have  for- 
given a  breach  of  chastity,  and  would 
have  esteemed  it  less  dangerous  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  his  daughters  than 
such  a  tissue  of  duplicity,  hard-hearted- 
ness,  ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  malig- 
nity. 

Under  this  impression,  he  did  not  delay 
to  announce  to  Lady  Emily  his  intention 
of  separating  himself  from  her.  Her  asto- 
nishment and  dismay  were  extreme  ;  she 
had  always  considered  her  matrimonial 
management  as  a  master-piece,  and  had 
laid  claim  to  all  the  honours^  and  had  all 
the  insolence  of  a  woman  who  had  but 
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one  virtue  to  boast.  She  saw  too,  with  a 
glance,  all  that  she  would  lose  in  point 
of  dignity,  by  falling  into  the  degraded 
situation  of  a  wife  separated  from  her 
husband;  and  what  a  lessening  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  appearance  must, 
in  her  own  case,  attend  the  situation. 
Mr.  Grantham's  fortune  was  very  limited, 
and  she  was  aware  that  a  small  portion  of 
this  must  come  to  her,  when  her  claims 
were  circumscribed  within  her  personal 
wants  :  the  place  of  her  future  residence 
struck  too  upon  her  mind.  This  must 
probably,  from  many  imperative  reasons, 
be  with  Lady  Wilton  ;  and  she  knew 
too  much  both  of  the  temper  of  her  mo- 
ther and  of  her  own,  to  hope  for  any  sa- 
tisfaction in  being  so  domiciliated. 

A  piteous — "  What  have  1  done  ?" 
betrayed  the  meanness  of  her  fears,  and 
the  humiliation  that  she  was  willing  to 
submit  to,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  realized. 

"  I  have  already  detailed,"  said  Mr. 
Grantham,  '*  the  reasons  why   I  will  no 
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longer  bold  any  domestic  intercourse 
with  you ,  nor  longer  suffer  that  you  shall 
have  any  direction  of  the  minds  of  my 
children.  Your  provision  shall  be  as 
ample  as  I  have  the  means  to  make  it ; 
for  there  are  no  sacrificies  whi(^h  I  should 
not  prefer  to  continuing  to  live  with  a 
person  who  has  lost  every  particle  of  my 
esteem/* 

The  determined  tone,  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  left  Lady  Emily  no 
hopes  of  softening  Mr.  Grantham  by 
sublmission  ;  she  therefore  indemnified 
herself  bv  giving  way  to  the  violence 
and  malice  of  her  temper.  Mr.  Gran- 
tham bore  all  with  the  patience  of  a 
Socrates;  and  when  the  storm  was  passed, 
only  observed  that  he  was  going  to  make 
the  necessary  communication  to  Lady 
Wilton  ;  and  that,  whenever  it  would 
suit  Lady  Emily's  convenience  to  leave 
his  house,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  it  to 
himself. 

''  Your  house  V  replied  Lady  Emily, 
with  increasing  rage — *'  It  is  mi/  house  ! 
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My  dear  Lady  Hampton  lent  it  to  me? 
not  to  you  ;  and  I  will  remain  in  it  as 
long  as  I  please/' 

*'I  thank  you,  Madam/'  replied  Mr. 
Grantham,  "  for  making  my  task  so  easy. 
I  allow  yqur  right  to  this  house:  may  it  be 
less  fatal  to  you  than  the  one  which  you 
last  owed  to  the  hand  of  a  friend  !  Lady 
Osbourne's  generosity  to  you  enabled 
you  the  better  to  contribute  to  her  ruin, 
and  has  consummated  your  own  ! — I  quit 
the  habitation  which  you  hold  from  Lady 
Hampton,  to  enter  it  no  more  !" 

Mr.  Grantham  withdrew  ;  and  having 
communicated  to  Ladv  Wilton  his  unal- 
terable  resolution  of  separating  himself 
from  her  daughter,  and  of  the  provision 
that  he  would  make  for  her,  he  gave  the 
necessary  orders  to  his  servants,  and  in 
twelve  hours  was  on  his  road  to  Dorset- 
shire. 

This  separation  naturally  placed  a  dis- 
tance between  Mr.  Grantham  and  Lord 
William  Saint  Quintin  ;  and  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  former  was  henceforth  to  be 
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usually  in  the  country,  thebreach  between 
them  passed  with  little  observation. 

But  not  for  this  did  Lord  William  es- 
cape without  a  share  of  that  chastisement, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dealt  to  him 
with  so  full  a  measure.  So  much  of  the 
truth  found  its  way  into  the  world,  and 
the  exclamations,  the  indiscretions,  and 
the  violence  of  Lady  Emily,  so  assisted 
its  elicitation,  that  Lord  William  sunk 
much  below  the  level  of  estimation  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  in  society.  Some- 
thing of  disgrace  attached  to  any  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  him;  and  mothers 
did  not  only  warn  their  daughters  that 
*'  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  was  no  mar- 
rying man,"  but  husbands  also  told  their 
wives  to  shun  him,  as  they  would  avoid 
destruction. 

Lady  Emily,  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain her  claims  to  the  qualities  of  si 
"  pattern  wife, "and  unsupported  even  by 
the  shadow  of  "  pomp  or  circumstance,'' 
found  her  influence  narrowed  to  a  circle 
of  people  whom  in  her  heart  she  despised; 
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and  her  talents  reduced  to  the  contemp- 
tible occupation  of  finding  resources  to 
eke  out  an  income,  which,  though  suffi- 
cient to  have  rendered  a  good  woman 
happy,  was  no  more  than  a  perpetual 
occasion  of  irritation  to  a  bad  one. 
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CHAP.  XXV, 


*♦  Forth  with  a  falher'sjoy,  the  holy  man 
To  meet  the  poor  returning  pilgrim  ran  : 
The  mourner  bowed  with  agony  and  shame, 
Clung  round  his  knees,  and  called  upon  his  name." 

Montgomery. 

The  first  use,  that  Rhoda  made  of 
her  returning  power  of  action,  was  to 
transmit  to  Mr.  Wi  Hough  by  the  boxes 
which  contained  the  jv  wellery  and  orna- 
ments bestowed  upon  her  by  Sir  James. 
She  retained  nothing  but  his  picture, 
the  all  that  remained  to  her  of  one 
whom  she  had  too  iate  begun  to  love;  and 
whose  memory  was  the  more  endeared 
to  her,  the  longer  she  reflected  on  his 
conduct  towards  her  as  it  now  appeared, 
cleared  from  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
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passion.  She  preserved  this  memorial, 
not  less  as  a  gratification  of  her  feelings 
than  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  faulty 
past,  and  a  guardian  for  the  future.  She 
considered  it  as  a  sacred  talisman,  under 
whose  influence  the  swellings  of  vanity 
must  subside,  and  the  boastings  of  self- 
confidence  must  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
All  the  rest  she  abandoned  without  a  sin- 
gle regret;  or  if  any  feeling  of  the  sort 
remained,  it  was  that  by  this  resigna- 
tion she  gave  up  the  only  immediate 
means  in  her  power  of  discharging  her 
debt  to  Lord  William.  This  was  an  ob- 
ligation of  so  galling  a  nature,  as  ren- 
dered all  peace  of  mind  impossible  so 
long  as  she  remained  under  it;  but  she 
submitted  to  tbis^  as  to  every  other  part 
of  her  punishment,  with  a  meekness  that 
shewed  her  contrition  not  to  be  a  mere 
cowardly  shrinking  from  the  conse- 
quences of  misconduct,  but  the  genuine 
reformation  of  the  heart,  the  actual  ab- 
juration of  all  that  was  wrong.  Grateful 
for,  and  not  reluctant  in  every  other  par- 
ticular to  gratify  her  friends,  by  receiving 
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from  them  every  act  of  kindness  which 
could  contribute  to  alleviate  retrospec- 
tions, which  were  at  moments  almost  too 
heavy  for  endurance,  she  carefully  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  from  all,  that  part 
of  her  bosom's  misery  which  the  debt  to 
Lord  William  St. Quintin  inflicted.  Here 
she  admitted  no  other  mitigation  than 
what  she  could  derive  from  a  firm  reso- 
lution^ that  by  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  com- 
fort, she  would  make  every  passing  hour 
give  \U  tribute  towards  its  discharge. 

But  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  her 
friends  rendered  all  such  concealment 
nugatory :  they  needed  not  to  be  told  of 
an  evil  which  they  knew  must  exist,  nor 
were  they  tardy  in  applying  the  remedy. 

'^  Now,  my  dear,''  said  Lady  Randolf 
one  day,  putting  a  paper  into  Rhoda's 
hand,  ^'  you  must  be  my  debtor  for  this: 
pay  me  when  and  how  you  will,  but  say 
not  a  word  about  the  matter." 

Rhoda,  who  instantly  understood  her^ 
threw  her  arms  round  Lady  Randolf,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  bosom.     "  No,  no  !" 
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said  she  :  '*  let  my  punishment  be  drawn 
out  into  all  its  natural  length,  that  I  may 
the  better  expiate  the  follies  which  have 
produced  it/' 

''  You  will  not  chuse,"  said  Lady 
Randolf,  *'  to  be  indebted  rather  to  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin  than  to  me  ?" 

'*  Oh,  no  I"  said  Rhoda, ''  but " 

*«  But  I"  interrupted  Lady  Randolf; 
^'  no,  not  but:  I  will  finish  the  sentence ; 
it  must  be  'and/  'And  I  thankfully 
accept  the  means  of  closing  all  accounts 
with  him  for  ever/  " 

The  grateful  turn  of  Rhoda's  eye 
shewed  how  accurately  her  friend  had 
spoken  her  feelings. 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  said  Rhoda ;  "  but 
remember  the  conditions,  '  when  and 
how  I  please/  '* 

**  1  again  repeat  them/'  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf; ''  I  have  no  intention,  I  assure  you, 
of  imposing  upon  you  even  the  shadow 
of  a  favour/' 

"  And  I,"  said  Rhoda,  "  find  my  great- 
est happiness  in  acknowledging  that  I 
owe  you  more  than  I  can  ever  discharge/' 
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Rhoda  lost  not  a  moment  in  profiting 
by  the  means  thus  obtained  of  liberating 
herself  from  the  shackles  which  the  vil- 
lany  of  Lord  William  had  thrown  around 
her  ;  she  inclosed  notes  for  two  hundred 
pounds  in  a  paper,  on  which  she  had 
written  these  words  : — 

"  Lady  Osbourne  returns  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam St.Quintin  thetwo  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  she  became  so  unconsciously 
indebted  to  him  ;  and  she  cannot  return 
the  money  without  accompanying  it  with 
an  i)F,surance,  that  no  difljcohies,  however 
rigorous;  could  l)ave  induced  her  know- 
ingly to  have  received  such  an  obliga^ 
tion  at  his  hands.'* 

The  calm  dignity  with  which,  in  thus 
closing  her  unfortunate  intercourse  with 
Lord  William  St.Quintin,  Rhoda  forbore 
to  utter  a  single  reproach,  arose  not  from 
pride  ;  it  originated  from  the  humble  es- 
timation which  she  had  newly  learnt  to 
take  of  her  own  character  ;  and  which, 
while  it  stilled  all  angry  feelings,  led  her 
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to  dwell  more  on  the  errors  of  her  owa 
conduct  than  the  crimes  of  others.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  any  case 
virtue  need  be  indebted  to  vice  for  any 
motive  by  which  to  uphold  herself;  she 
can,  from  her  own  stock,  supply  every 
nobler  feeling  of  her  mind,  and  on  the 
lowest  ground  can  erect  the  loftiest 
fabric. 

Rhoda  had  now  so  far  recovered  her 
strength,  that  even  the  timid  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Fonsonby  and  Lady  liandolf  could 
find  no  reasonable  cause  to  oppose  her 
earnest  desire  to  remove  to  B3'rkley. 

"  Until  I  have  seen  my  paternal  Mr. 
Wybur^,'*  said  she,  '*  until  1  have  re- 
ceived his  pardon  and  his  bkssing,  I 
must  feel  myself  in  a  state  of  reproba- 
tion :  he  only  can  seal  that  pardon, 
which  can  embolden  me  to  look  up  to 
a  higher  act  of  grace;  and  until  I  can 
so  presume,  the  wounds  of  my  soul  may 
be  closed,  but  they  cannot  be  healed." 

On  these  pleadings,  Lady  Handolf 
yielded  Rhoda  to  the  care  and  affections 
€^iMrs.  Fonsonby,    returning  herself  to 
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Temple  Harcourt ;  where,  at'Rhoda's  re- 
quest, she  had  changed  her  intention  of 
preparing  her  an  apartment  in  her  own 
bouse  to  the  fitting  up  two  rooms  of  a 
cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

The  absolute  retirement,  in  which 
Rhoda  purposed  to  live  for  some  time  to 
come,  she  foresaw  could  only  be  secured 
in  a  habitation  of  her  own  ;  and  unwill- 
ing alike  to  submit  to  restrain  herself, 
or  to  impose  it  upon  others,  she  hoped, 
by  these  means,  while  she  avoided  doing 
either,  that  she  should  still  retain  all  the 
consolatory  privileges  and  daily  inter- 
course with  friends  so  inestimable  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Randolf. 

In  preferring  the  vicinity  of  Temple- 
Harcourt,  for  her  residence,  to  that  of 
Byrkley,  she  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
delicacy,  that  may  be  better  understood 
than  defined.  It  was  no  remaining  con- 
sciousness of  the  influeace  whichMr.Pon- 
sonby  had  once  had  over  her  mind,  and 
still  less  any  remnants  of  vanity,  that 
might  have  suggested  the  powerwhich  she 
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might  still  retain  over  his:  it  was  a  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  rather  than  any 
reference  to  the  future,  and  a  fear  of  in- 
trusion where  her  place  was  supplied. 
There  was  still  a  further  reason  which 
turned  her  thoughts  from  Byrkley,  and 
this  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Strictland 
Hall ;  she  could  not  in  any  case  have 
expected  sympathy  or  consolation  from 
cither  Lady  Elizabeth  or  Sir  William; 
she  had  lost  all  her  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  one,  and  the  other  would  only 
have  said^  that  "  it  was  a  pity  his  pretty 
niece  had  so  disgraced  herself/*  But  at  this 
time  neither  Lady  Elizabeth  nor  Sir  Wil- 
liam could  have  had  leisure  either  to  have 
reproached  or  to  have  pitied  her.  What 
affections  they  had  were  all  engrossed  by 
a  new  daughter-in-law,  which  Mr.  Strict- 
land  had  just  given  them.  In  his  haste 
to  provide  an  heir  for  the  Strictland  estate, 
this  gentleman  had  somewhat  violated 
even  the  forrns  of  decency.  The  desire  to 
secure  the  prize,  while  it  was  to  be  had, 
had  over-ruled  all  scruples  on  this  head; 
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and  as  the  lady,  who  was  to  bestow  forty 
thousand  pounds,  was  as  willing  to  give 
it  as  the  gentleman  who  was  to  receive 
was  eager  to  possess  it,  no  delay  beyond 
the  necessary  law  preliminaries,  which 
were  to  make  sure  the  great  objects  of 
each  party,  intervened  between  the  pro- 
posal and  the  marriage. 

The  lady,  as  she  was  rich,  so  she  was 
young  ;  and  to  these  two  qualities  alone 
she  owed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  by 
Mr.  Strictland;  while  the  immediate  ex- 
altation to  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman, 
with  the  reversionary  prospect  of  a  ba- 
ronetage, had  been  the  inducements  of 
the  lady. 

"  Mamma  Lady  Elizabeth,"  and  "  Papa 
Sir  William,'*  were  sounds  that  already 
delighted  her  ears;  and  the  anticipation 
of  her  own  "  ladyship*'  was  still  more 
intoxicating.  The  admiration  which  she 
expressed  for  every  thing  at  "  the  Hall," 
and  the  respect  which  she  manifested  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  Sir  William,  healed 
all  the  wounds  of  the  mortified   vanity 
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that  the  lowness^of  her  birth  had  in- 
flicted; and  as  she  was  good-humoured 
and  docile,  Lady  Elizabeth  soon  found 
more  comfort  from  the  daughter-in-law 
on  whom  she  looked  down,  than  she  had 
ever  experienced  from  the  one  whose  ele- 
gance and  fashion  were  the  themes  of  her 
panegyric  and  her  boast.  The  new  Mrs, 
Strictland  was  always  at  hand^  at  once 
to  save  Lady  Elizabeth  all  trouble,  and 
to  bear  all  the  waywardness  of  her  tem- 
per without  weariness  or  complaint ;  nor 
was  she  less  acceptable  to  her  as  an  un- 
tired  and  eager  listener  to  aU  the  anti- 
quated stories  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  former 
glories ;  glories  which  the  young  lady 
fondly  hoped  that  she  should  one  day 
make  her  own. 

At  present  the  scene  of  her  greatness 
was  confined  to  "  the  Hall/'  Here  Mr. 
Strictland  had  established  himself,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  be  a  better  steward 
to  his  father  than  any  other  pers6n,  and 
not  being  at  all  insensible  to  the  advan- 
T  2 
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tages  of  having  no  house  bills  or  assessed 
taxes  to  pay. 

Had  the  protection  of  such  a  family 
been  offered  to  Rhoda,  she  could  not, 
with  any  tolerable  chance  for  happiness 
or  comfort,  have  accepted  the  offer  ;  and 
she  was  therefore  best  pleased  to  esta- 
blish herself  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
bring  the  question  either  before  her  rela- 
tions or  others,  why  she  was  not  received 
atStrictland  Hall. 

By  easy  stages,  and  supported  by  the 
unwearied  attentions  of  Frances  and  the 
cheerful  unembarrassed  friendship  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Rhoda  made  her  journey 
into  Staffordshire.  How  unlike,  in  every 
particular,  from  that  which  scarcely  two 
years  before  had  conveyed  her  from  her 
first  home,  and  best  friends  !  The  retro- 
spect pressed  hard  upon  her  feelings, 
and  sunk  her  spirits  almost  to  despon- 
dency;  but  Rhoda  was  no  longer  the 
disobedient  and  rebellious  child,  who 
daringly    quarrels    with  the    parent   for 
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withdrawing  at  his  will  the  indulgen- 
ces which  he  has  granted.  She,  who 
refused  to  be  comforted  when  she  saw 
the  protector  of  her  infant  days  sink  into 
the  grave  at  the  protracted  period  of 
fourscore  years,  now  meekly  bowed  her 
head  under  the  deprivation  of  all  that 
the  youthful  heart  delights  in,  or  the 
youthful  spirit  looks  forward  to.  Such 
are  the  different  issues  of  self-will  and 
humility  ;  yet  when  arrived  at  Byrkley, 
Rhoda  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wyburg,  overcome  by  a  sense  of  error 
and  of  misery,  she  cast  herself  before  him, 
and  folding  her  arms  around  his  knees, 
while  she  bowed  her  face  upon  them,  she 
cried  out,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  never  quitted 
this  beloved  spot !  I  always  told  you, 
that  here  alone  for  me  was  safety  V* 

'*'  And  I  told  you,  my  dearest  child/' 
said  the  wise  and  benevolent  pastor, 
"  that  safety  was  not  virtue.  You  have 
incurred  danger ;  you  have  endured  sor- 
row ;  but  you  have  gained  virtue.  The 
purchase  is  richly  worth  the  prize  !" 
T  3 
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Of  this  truth,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed in  characters  distinct  and  inde- 
lible on  every  human  bosom,  Rhoda 
became  every  day  more  and  more  sensi- 
ble, and  under  its  restoring  influence, 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  indiscretion,  and 
its  consequent  punishment,  became  ra- 
dically healed. 

Her  aspirations  hitherto  had  been 
"  like  the  risings  of  the  lark  :"  she  had 
"  soared,  and  thought  to  reach  her  heaven; 
but  she  had  been  beaten  back  by  the 
loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
her  motion  had  been  irregular  and  incon- 
stant.*' The  storm,  however,  was  now 
over.  She  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and 
rose  and  sung  as  if  she  had  learnt  motion 
and  music  from  an  angel. 

She  had  already  reposed  a  month  in 
the  shades  of  B3^rkley,  and  felt  as  if  she 
would  have  been  happ}^  to  have  remained 
there  forever;  but  she  no  longer  looked 
to  her  wishes  as  the  rule  for  her  actions. 
The  reasons,  which  had  determined  the 
choice  of  her  residence,   remained  un- 
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changed,  and  she  yielded  to  the  claims 
which  Lady  Randolf  affectionately  press- 
ed. In  the  little  domicile  prepared  for 
her  by  this  excellent  friend  she  found 
every  comfort  that  her  chastened  mind 
required,  and  here  she  lived  secluded 
from  every  eye  but  the  eye  of  friendship, 
in  the  rigid  prosecution  of  that  economy 
which  could  alone  enable  her  to  dis- 
charge the  pecuniary  part  of  the  weight 
of  obligation  that  was  against  her.  This 
was  done,  not  only  without  regret,  but 
with  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  that  made  it 
a  pleasure,  and  she  had  hence  another 
proof  how  little  the  advantages,  for  which 
she  had  formerly  sacrificed  so  much,could 
contribute  to  the  real  happiness  of  life. 
So  contrary  are  theresults  of  the  sacrifices 
made  to  principle  and  o/" principle  ! 
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CHAP.  XXVI, 


*'         •■■  Me  thinks  if  you  would  know 

How  visitatiop?  of  calamity 

Affect  the  pious  soul,  'lis  shewn  you  there ! 

Look  yonder  at  ihat  cloud,  whirb  through  the  sky 

Sailintij  r^'i^it*    fl*th  cross  in  her  career 

The  roliinj;;  aioo'. ! — I  watrh'd  it  as  it  came, 

And  deemed  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams  : 

But  melting,  hke  i  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 

In  foMs  of  wavy  silver  roi'nd,  and  clothes 

The  orb  with  richer  beauti'^s  than  her  own  ; 

Then,  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.'* 

Soulkei/. 

A^  this  period,  when  Rhoda  believed 
that  the  eventful  history  of  her  life  was 
closed,  she  received  the  follow  ng  letter: 

"  Madam, 

"  From  a  misconception,  not  more 
fatal  to  himself,    than  it  was  injurious 
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to  you,  my  relation,  the  late  Sir  James 
Osbourne  was  induced  to  allot,  as  a  pro- 
vision for  you  after  his  death,  a  propor- 
tion of  his  property,  equally  inadequate 
to  the  whole,  and  to  the  claims  which 
your  situation  and  your  merits  gave  you 
upon  him. 

**  Had  not  the  lamented  event  taken 
place,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  remedying  this  momentary  injustice  of 
his  thought,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  the 
dispositions  that  would  have  been  to  take 
effect  after  it,  would  have  been  directed 
to  obliterate  alike  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  world,  and  from  your  recollection, 
that  there  ever  was  a  moment  in  which 
the  misconduct  of  others  had  suspended 
the  influence  of  your  virtues. 

''  Permit  me.  Madam,  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  a  family  of  which  you  are  so 
bright  an  ornament,  and  as  legalizing 
my  right  to  the  possessions  which  belong 
to  it,  to  repair,  as  far  as  my  power  ex- 
tends, the  injustice  which  from  circum- 
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stances  rather  than  intention  has   been 
done  to  you. 

"  You  will  receive  with  this  letter  the 
proper  instrument  from  whence  yourright 
to  a  clear  annual  incomeof  three  thousand 
pounds  will  be  established,  and  a  deed  of 
gift,  by  which  you  will  enter  into  the 
immediate  possession  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

*'  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
storing some  trifling  ornaments,  which 
under  no  view  of  the  case  can  possibly 
belong  to  any  one  but  yourself,  and  which 
should  not  have  remained  so  long  out  of 
your  possession,  had  I  been  sooner  ap- 
prised that  they  were  in  mine. 

"  I  beg  you,  Madam,  to  believe  me, 
with  the  most  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 
Madam, 

your  very  humble 
and  obedient  servant, 
"  Charles  St.  John  Osbourne.'* 

So  noble  and  unequivocal  a  proof  of 
the  full  restoration  of  her  character,  even 
to  the   understandine:  of  those  who  knew 
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her  conduct  only  from  the  impartial  testi- 
mony of  truth,  thrilled  the  heart  of  Rhoda 
with  delight  and  gratitude. 

She  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  speech- 
less thankfulness  ;  and  then  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  breast  in  deep  humiliation 
for  the  preservation  of  a  blessing  which 
she  had  so  carelessly  guarded. 

Her  next  thought  was  the  propriety  of 
accepting  so  large  a  munificence  from  a 
stranger.  Thisscruple,  was, however, fully 
doneaway,  when  b}'^  communication  with 
her  friends,  she  thoroughly  understood 
the  circumstances  of  her  own  case  and 
those  of  her  benefactor. 

She  now  learnt  that  could  she  have  en- 
dured to  have  applied  to  legal  relief,  a 
provision  so  entirely  disproportioned  to 
his  property,  as  that  appointed  by  Sir 
James,  and  made  so  evidently  under 
the  impression  of  a  mistaken  judgment, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  set 
aside  ;  and  that  therefore  what  Sir  Charles 
Osbourne  voluntarily  offered  could  only 
be  the  excess  of  what  she  miirht  lee;ally 
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have  claimed.  Any  scruple  that  she 
might  feel  to  taking  away  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  his  property  also  vani;shed, 
when  she  was  apprised  of  the  pecuniary 
situation  of  Sir  Charles  himself. 

He  was  a  man  some  years  older  than 
Sir  James;  who,  when  hesounexpectedly 
succeeded  to  the  ample  possessions  of 
his  relation,  was  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
numerous  family,  with  the  respectability 
and  in  the  habits  of  gentlemanly  life,  on 
a  property,  which,  though  not  large,  was 
sufficient  to  support  the  station  to  which 
he  had  been  born  ;  and  which  would 
nearly  supply  the  deficiency  which  his 
generosity  to  Rhoda  had  made  in  the 
rent-roll  of  Sir  James.  His  character 
equally  with  his  circumstances,  obviated 
every  scruple  which  the  most  delicate 
nicety  or  the  sense  of  obligation  could 
have  suggested. 

Of  phiin  habits,  and  unostentatious 
rectitude,  he  looked  not  on  the  right  or 
the  left,  but  determined  at  once,  by  the 
fair  and  the  equitable  ; — and  having  once 
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discerned   what  this   was,  the  question 
with  him  was  decided. 

A  due  provision  for  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  debts  that  on  his  account  he  liad 
to  discharge;  and  having  investigated  the 
whole  of  the  case,  and  having  convinced 
himself  of  the  innocence  of  Rii.oda.  and 
the  misapprehension  under  which  Sir 
James  had  acted,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  refusing  to  pay  the  debts  of 
his  tradesmen  as  have  neglected  to  re- 
pair the  injustice  done  to  his  widow.  If, 
on  this  occasion,  something  of  a  softer 
feeling  mingled  with  his  rigid  sense  of 
right,  it  was  of  a  kind  which  only  gave 
him  another  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
Rhoda — he  felt  as  a  father  ! 

He  had  heard  of  the  charms  and  the 
attractions  of  Rhoda,  when  he  might  have 
viewed  her  with  an  evil  eye,  as  inter- 
vening between  him  and  his  hopes  :  but 
he  then  only  thought  of  her  as  a  lovely 
woman,  proceeding  in  the  dangerous  race 
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of  the  world,  a  beloved  daughter  of  his 
own  just  starting  into  womanhood. 
When  he  was  told  of  Rhoda's  derelic- 
tion from  the  paths  of  honour,  and  her 
consequent  degradation,  his  thoughts 
again  turned  to  his  daughter  :  —  he 
trembled.  What  Rhoda  was,  Julia 
might  be  !  It  was,  therefore,  as  if  this 
daughter  had  escaped  from  guilt  and 
disgrace,  when  he  learnt  that  Rhoda 
was  innocent. 

Such  are  the  feelings  of  a  good  pa- 
rent;  and  such  pure  guardians  of  the 
virtues  are  the  domestic  affections. 

Rhoda,  thus  unshackled  by  any  consi- 
deration that  could  impeach  either  her 
generosity  or  her  delicacy,  joyfully  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  boon  that  was 
offered  to  her.  She  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
such  a  letter  as  feelings  ardent  and  pure 
as  hers  must  dictate  ;  and  intreated  that, 
in  addition  to  his  other  favours,  shemight 
be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.     The  request  was  acceded 
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to  with  the  most  affectionate  readiness, 
and  the  world  once  more  beheld  Rhoda 
an  honoured  and  respected  member  of 
the  Osbourne  family. 

Restored  to  reputation, — in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  affluence, — the  cherished  object 
of  friendship,  that  "  solace  and  splendor 
of  private  life," — was  it  yet  possible  that 
Rhoda  should  escape  the  consequences  of 
the  past  ?  Could  any  lengthened  period 
of  prosperous  existence  erase  from  her 
memory  the  impression,  that  to  the  being 
who  had  loved  her  with  passion,  and  che- 
rished her  with  kindness,  she  had  been 
the  instrument  of  evil — of  irreparable — 
it  might  be  (awful  thought!)  of  immortal 
evil  ? 

The  follies  which  she  had  abjured,  and 
the  virtues  that  she  cultivated,  alike  for- 
bad such  forgetfulness.  She  felt  that  the 
promise  of  her  youth  was  blighted, — the 
exercise  of  her  talents  circumscribed, — 
the  affections  of  her  heart  deadened. 

Yet  not  for  this  did  she  murmur.  She 
bowed   with   meek    submission    to    the 


chastisements  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and 
grateriilly  enjoyed  the  blessings  which 
his  hand  still  preserved  to  her. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Rhoda  !  If  it 
have  afforded  an  innocent  amusement  to 
any,  I  shall  be  glad.  If  it  shall  have 
exemplified  that  much  guilt  may  be  in- 
curred where  little  was  intended,- -that 
vanity  is  not  a  venial  frailty,  nor  self- 
confidence  and  love  of  distinction  safe 
counsellors, — that  nothing  but  a  prefer- 
able love  for  the  husband  can  sanctify 
the  marriage-bond,— and  that  chastity 
alone  will  not  make  a  good  wife  ; — and 
if  such  exen^plifications  shall  lead  the 
steps  of  one  individual  from  the  ways 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  vain  glory  into 
the  paths  of  Christian  morality,  or  re- 
tain them  there,  1  shall  have  had  my 
reward  ! 

THE  END, 


W.  Flint,  Printer,  Old  Bailev,  Loudon.- 
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